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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

The voluminous and interesting correspondence of 
the Eighteenth Century — ^when letter-writing was 
indeed an art— can only be read at present in more 
or less elaborate and expensive complete editions, or 
in small anthologies containing at most half-a-dozen 
letters by the same writer. 

The aim of the present series is to present a selec- 
tion of this inexhaustible material in groups, each 
sufficiently large to create an atmosphere. No 
attempt has been made to seek out one-letter men, 
or to unearth a neglected genius ; but the leaders of 
thought and action — in so far as they wrote good 
letters — ^are represented by their most characteristic 
work, collected from all authentic sources. 

The choice of particular letters has been governed 
by literary rather than historical or even biographical 
considerations ; and each volume should be readable 
and complete in itself; illustrative at once of style 
and manners. To this end elaborate annotation 
seems tiresome and out of place, and incidental 
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references to trifling persons and events are deliberately 
neglected. The notes are designed to elucidate, not 
to interrupt, the narrative. 

Letters in foreign languages, almost all diplomatic 
correspondence, and philosophical or literary essays 
published as letters are omitted ; while on the other 
band selections have been sometimes made from 
letters in journal form. 

It is hoped to cover the whole century ; and the 
volumes will be ultimately arranged, though not 
originally published, in chronological order ; the rule 
of birth date being in some cases slightly modified 
for the union of friends or writers of one class. 

R. B. J. 
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INTRODUCTION 

" * What a coalition ! ' said Garrick, when he heard 
that the moral, pious Johnson and the gay, dissipated 
Beauclerk were companions." " What a coalition ! " 
the readers of this series will perhaps exclaim when 
they find Chesterfield and Johnson brought together 
in one volume. The great nobleman, statesman, 
courtier, and patron, " dignified but insolent," whose 
" manner was exquisitely elegant," " who united 
wickedness and the Graces," the companion of the 
" harmless drudge," the lexicographer, the poor, un- 
couth author, who would have ridden rough-shod over 
the greatest peer in the land had he attempted " to 
unhinge and weaken good principles." Great indeed 
was the gulf which parted the two men. Chesterfield 
urged his son, as the readiest means of giving his 
manners that polish which is the crown of the perfect 
man, to seduce a young married woman. Johnson, as he 
brought his Ramblers to a close, rejoiced in the know- 
ledge that he would be "numbered among the writers 
who have given ardour to virtue and confidence to 
truth." It was on March 14, 1752, that Johnson thus 
nobly rejoiced. On the sixteenth of the same month 
Chesterfield wrote to his son — " Have you found out 
that every woman is infallibly to be gained by every 
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sort of flattery, and every man by one sort or other?" , 
Chesterfield was the product of long years of that 
'* studied behaviour " which Johnson condemned. " I 
never considered," the author said, " whether I should 
be a grave man or a merry man, but just let inclina- 
tion for the time have its course." In the nobleman 
inclination had so long been governed by reflection 
that " studied behaviour " was not only his second, 
but his only nature. " Since I have had the full use 
of my reason," he boasted, "nobody has ever seen 
me laugh." " Johnson laughed like a rhinoceros." If 
Johnson was right in maintaining that " Chesterfield 
was the proudest man that day existing," then one 
quality they had in common, for few men were 
prouder than the poor scholar. How different how- 
ever was the pride of him whose worth had so long 
been depressed by poverty from the pride of the man 
who by his very birth was placed among the great 
ones of the land. " Johnson's pride," said Reynolds, 
" had no meanness in it." Chesterfield's was mean- 
ness itself. " I began the world," he writes, " not with 
a bare desire, but with an insatiable thirst, a rage of 
popularity, applause, and admiration. If this made 
me do some silly things on the one hand, it made me 
on the other hand do almost all the right things I 
did ; it made me be attentive and civil to the women 
I disliked, and to the men I despised, in hopes of the 
applause of both." With his own hands, to his own 
son of all men, he thus " bared the mean heart that 
lurked beneath a star." One hundred and fifty years 
have gone by since the "retired and uncourtly 
scholar" was repulsed from the great nobleman's 
door, and now Chesterfield is best known by the 
scornful letter Johnson wrote him. He is for all time 
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" the patron who looked with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and, when he had 
reached ground, encumbered him with help." 

With all these differences in character, differences 
scarcely less wide and fundamental than the states of 
life into which each had been called, the two men 
were like in the attentive eye with which they looked 
on the world around them. Their worlds indeed were 
as dissimilar as possible. Chesterfield's was the court ; 
Johnson's the parlour, the tavern, and the street. 
Chesterfield's was the more glittering ; Johnson's the 
wider. Chesterfield knew one class ; Johnson, with 
the exception of that one class, knew mankind. 
" Courts and camps," said Chesterfield, " are the only 
places to learn the world in." " The business of the 
attendant on a court," wrote Johnson, " is to watch 
the looks of a being weak and foolish as himself." A 
camp, however, he allowed to be " one of the great 
scenes of human life." Chesterfield was ignorant of 
his ignorance of the world. " Let me be your guide," 
he wrote to his son, "who have gone all roads." The 
roads along which he had gone were thronged with 
sedan-chairs, and with men and women in richly-laced 
clothes ; of the rough ways of life he knew nothing ; 
Johnson "had been running about the world more 
almost than anybody." When Chesterfield keeps 
within his range he draws his characters with the 
greatest skill ; his world he knew as few have known 
it. As the men who belonged to it have so much 
that is common to all men, so in studying his descrip- 
tion of it we all can learn much about human nature 
in general. There is indeed no better book than his 
Letters to his Son for telling us our weaknesses and 
our follies, of which, to borrow Chesterfield's words, 
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we are not likely to hear from any one among our 
friends. Johnson, " great moralist " though he was in 
his teaching, had none of a moralist's narrowness in 
dealing with erring man. While he judged his own 
conduct sternly he showed no " surly virtue " in judg- 
ing the conduct of his neighbour. With a far more 
lenient eye would he have looked on a good man's 
frailties than Chesterfield would have looked on a 
single offence against the Graces. He was as ready 
as the courtly nobleman to accept the judgment of 
the world in everything but the weightier matters of 
the law. " Of things that terminate in human life," 
he wrote, " the world is the proper judge ; to despise 
its sentence, if it were possible, is not just, and if it 
were just, is not possible." For the minores virtutes^ 
the lesser morals, Chesterfield, when certain excep- 
tions are made, is no doubt the surer guide, for they 
had been the chief study of his life; they form, more- 
over, a very large part of the instruction he gave. 
Even here Johnson has much to say that is worth 
recording. " Theoretically," wrote Sir Walter Scott, 
" no man understood the rules of good breeding better 
than Dr. Johnson." How admirably at times he 
acted upon them he showed when he refrained from 
" bandying civilities with his Sovereign." 

While he could cross over the border into Chester- 
field's domain, Chesterfield could never cross over 
into his. Johnson is great in all the great parts of 
life — its duties, its rights, its sorrows, and its hopes. 
He lived in a wholesome world. The "familiar 
matters of the day" he knew equally well. His 
advice was sought by his friends in their troubles and 
perplexities, and was ever at their service. He is still 
an unerring guide as we beat " the common round." 
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How varied are the subjects with which he deals — the 
rights of parents ; the separation of husbands and 
wives ; the productiveness of Polish oats and Siberian 
barley ; the duration of literary copyright ; death 
and sorrow ; the duty of gaiety ; diet and exercise ; 
the proper treatment of old horses ; the management 
of the mind; heirs male; the translation of the 
Scriptures into Gaelic ; the ambition of a brewer to 
out-brew a rival ; debt, and the dangers of poverty ; 
the disappointment of preconcerted pleasure; the 
Clarendon Press and the book-trade ; reading and 
preaching ; valetudinarianism ; the sufferings and 
fortitude of obscure life. 

Of his letters not far short of eleven hundred are 
already in print, and fresh ones come to light from 
time to time. In my recently-published Johnsonian 
Miscellanies I included three-and-twenty which had 
escaped my search when I edited his Letters^ and 
now I have in my desk copies of a few more dis- 
covered in the last six months. Though his corre- 
spondents were numerous, it was to three persons 
that not far short of one-half of his letters were 
written. Mrs. Thrale received from him more than 
three hundred ; Dr. Taylor rather more than a hun- 
dred, and James Boswell rather less. Scattered letters 
soon after his death got into print ; the first to pub- 
lish a collection was Mrs. Thale — Mrs. Piozzi, I should 
say, for by that time she was married to her second 
husband. In 1788 she gave them to the world in two 
handsome octavo volumes. Three years later Boswell 
followed, including in the Life of Johnson^ not only 
those which he had himself received, but all which he 
had been able to gather in his net. It is strange 
that, so far as appears, no payment was made in each 
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case for right of publication to the residuary legatee 
of Johnson's estate, his black servant, Francis Barber. 
An injunction to restrain printing and publishing 
would have been at once granted to the executors, 
had they applied for it. Two of them were lawyers 
— Dr. Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, the famous 
Admiralty Judge, and Sir John Hawkins, an attorney. 
The knight, however, was dead when the Life ap- 
peared. Had they overlooked Barber's rights, some 
lawyer, I should have thought, would have stirred him 
up to assert them. It is possible, of course, that some 
payment was made, but of this there is no record. 

On March 8, 1788, Mrs. Piozzi noted down in her 
Thraliana — " The Letters are out They were pub- 
lished on Saturday, 8th of March. Cadell printed 
two thousand copies, and says eleven hundred are 
already sold. My letter to Jack Rice on his marriage 
seems the universal favourite. The book is well 
spoken of on the whole; yet Cadell murmurs ; I can- 
not make out why." Boswell thus notices their publi- 
cation — "As a proof of the high estimation set on 
anything which came from Johnson's pen, this collec- 
tion of letters was sold by Mrs. Piozzi for five 
hundred pounds." Against this entry she wrote on 
the margin of her copy of the Life — " How spiteful ! " 
Boswell's statement seems so innocent that the dis- 
covery of its spitefulness may easily baffle the saga- 
cious reader. He wounded the complacency with 
which she regarded her part of the correspondence. 
" Was nothing then paid for this * universal favourite,' 
the letter to Jack Rice on his marriage ? " she might 
indignantly have asked. "Why, of the two whole 
volumes it, and it alone, is quoted in the Annual 
Register'' She had little cause to be vain. The 
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letter, whether it was ever sent, or whether it was one' 
of " those studied epistles which she inserted in her 
collection," is nothing but a hash of Johnson's sayings 
and Johnson's wisdom. Whatever is good in it is his, 
whatever is bad is hers. 

The publication of her two volumes, though they 
did not make the stir which fourteen years earlier 
had been made by the Letters of Lord Chesterfield^ 
nevertheless roused an interest so strong that it even 
reached the Court. Miss Bumey, on reading the first 
volume, recorded on January 9, 1788 — "The book 
belongs to the Bishop of Carlisle (Dr. Douglas), who 
lent it to Mr. Turbulent (the Rev. Charles de Guiffar- 
di^re), from whom it was again lent to the Queen, 
and so passed on to Mrs. Schwellenberg. It is still 
unpublished. With what sadness have I been read- 
ing ! what scenes has it revived ! what regrets 
renewed ! . . . About four of the letters of my ever- 
revered Dr. Johnson are truly worthy his exalted 
powers. Our name once occurs; how I started at 
its sight ! I have had so many attacks upon her 
[Mrs. Piozzi's] subject that at last I fairly begged 
quarter, and frankly owned to Mrs. Schwellenberg 
that I could not endure to speak any more upon the 
matter . . . How differently and how sweetly has the 
Queen conducted herself upon this occasion ! Eager 
to see the letters, she began reading them with the 
utmost avidity; a natural curiosity arose to be 
informed of several names and several particulars 
which she knew I could satisfy; yet when she per- 
ceived how tender a string she touched she soon 
suppressed her inquiries, or only made them with so 
much gentleness towards the parties mentioned that 
I could not be distressed in my answers." 
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The Queen a few days later told Miss Burney — 
*' I said to Mr. Langton at the Drawing Room : * Your 
friend, Dr. Johnson, sir, has had many friends busy 
to publish his books, and his memoirs, and his medi- 
tations, and his thoughts, but I think he wanted one 
friend more.' ' What for, ma'am } ' cried he. ' A 
friend to suppress them,' I answered." 

Hannah More wrote to her sister in 1788 — " There 
is little in Johnsoris Letters to gratify curiosity or to 
justify impatience. They are such letters as ought to 
have been written^ but ought never to have been 
printed. Still they are the true letters of friendship, 
which are meant to show kindness rather than wit. 
Every place to which he was invited, every dose of 
physic he took, everybody who sent to ask how he did, 
is recorded. I can read them with a degree of interest 
because I knew and loved the man, and besides was 
often a party concerned in the dinners he mentions. 
A few of these letters are very good; sometimes he 
is moral, and sometimes he is kind — two points of 
view in which it is always agreeable to consider 
Johnson. I am often named, never with unkindness, 
sometimes with favour. The imprudence of editors 
and executors is an additional reason why men of 
parts should be afraid to die. Burke said to me the 
other day in allusion to the innumerable lives, anec- 
dotes, remains, etc. which have been published of 
Johnson — * How many maggots have crawled out of 
that great body!'" 

Johnson's letters to Mrs. Thrale exactly comply 
with a rule laid down by Chesterfield. "Letters," 
wrote his Lordship to his son, "should be familiar 
conversations between absent friends. When you 
write to me, suppose yourself conversing freely with 
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me by the fireside. In that case you would naturally 
mention the incidents of the day ; as where you had 
been, who [sic] you had seen, what you thought of 
them, etc." What it was that delighted Johnson in 
Mrs. Thrale's side of the correspondence we learn 
from one of his replies, where he says — '* Such tattle as 
filled your last sweet letter prevents one great incon- 
venience of absence, that of returning home a stranger 
and an enquirer. The variations of life consist of 
little things. Important innovations are soon heard, 
and easily understood. Men that meet to talk of 
physics or metaphysics, or law or history, may be 
immediately acquainted. We look at each other in 
silence, only for want of petty talk upon slight occur- 
rences." It was not " studied epistles " that she sent 
to her old friend, or he would have speedily cried out, 
" Fiddle-de-dee, my dear." In his Lt/e of Pope he 
writes — " There is no transaction which offers stronger 
temptations to fallacy and sophistication than epis- 
tolary intercourse." From these temptations, both 
in his letters tp Mrs. Thrale, and to his correspondents 
in general, he was quite free. He did indeed say to 
Boswell — '^ It is now become so much the fashion to 
publish letters that, in order to avoid it, I put as little 
into mine as I can." He was seventy-one years old 
when he said this. If this reticence was practised 
towards some of his correspondents, at no time does 
he show any trace of it when writing to his intimate 
friends. The man who " talked without reserve in the 
public post-coach of the state of his affairs ; " whose 
"openness with people at a first interview was re- 
markable," was little likely to put a restraint upon his 
pen. There was no need for secrecy in the subjects 
on which he wrote most willingly. To quote his own 
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words, "he found the common course of life very 
fertile of observation and reflection," and from this 
common course he did not often depart. He was the 
great Cham of Literature, who ruled the world of 
letters as no man has ever ruled it since his time ; 
nevertheless, in his correspondence it is very rarely 
of literature that he speaks. Chesterfield being a 
courtier, wrote of courts ; Johnson, though an author, 
seldom mentioned books. How full his mind was of 
literary criticism and literary anecdotes he showed 
when in his old age he wrote the Lives of the Poets. 
In that work I do not know that there can be found 
a single repetition of what he had written in his 
letters. In the " levies " which he held in his parlour, 
and in the meetings of his Club, where scholars and 
authors assembled, he found all the opportunity he 
needed to discuss questions such as these. Much as 
he delighted in the " affluence " of Burke's talk, so far 
as is known he never wrote to him a single letter. 
His correspondence with Reynolds is always on some 
matter of the hour. " I love to see my friends," he 
wrote to Boswell; "to hear from them, to talk to 
them, and to talk of them; but it is not without 
a considerable effort of resolution that I prevail 
upon myself to write." The one exception to this, 
strange as at first sight it may appear, was when he 
wrote to the Southwark brewer's wife. In writing to 
her he was, as he told her, writing to "that place 
which your kindness and Mr. Thrale's allows me to 
call my home," and he wrote not only without an 
effort, but even willingly and eagerly. 

Boswell, on the title-page of his Life of fohnson^ 
describes the work — and describes it justly — as " ex- 
hibiting a view of literature and literary men in Great 
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Britain for hear half a century during which Johnson 
flourished/' To this view, as I have already implied, 
the letters contribute scarcely anything. They are 
not far short of three hundred and forty in number ; 
yet from them not even the barest outline of a literary 
history of the times could be sketched. Of Pope, 
Swift, Bolingbroke, Young, Berkeley, Butler, Thom- 
son, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, Hume, Robertson, 
Churchill, Horace Walpole, Gray, Adam Smith and 
Gibbon, there would be little exaggeration in saying 
that there is no mention. Even Johnson's friends in 
the world of literature and art very rarely find a place 
in these letters. Of Collins's unhappy state he speaks 
once or twice. "Mr. Richardson," he writes to 
Baretti, "is dead of an apoplexy, and his second 
daughter has married a merchant." "Burke," he 
tells a correspondent, "has made two speeches in 
the House, which were publicly commended by Mr, 
Pitt, and have filled the town with wonder.'* Now 
and then we come across a little bit of news of 
Reynolds. Thus we read that " he has within these 
few days raised his price to twenty guineas a head." 
Some years later on we are told that " he has taken 
too much to strong liquor, and seems to delight in his 
new character." Of Goldsmith indeed we learn per- 
haps more than of any other man of the set. Thus 
when She Stoops to Conquer was on the eve of appear- 
ing, Johnson wrote — " Dr. Goldsmith has a new 
comedy in rehearsal at Covent-Garden, to which the 
manager predicts ill success. I hope he will be mis- 
taken. I think it deserves a very kind reception." 
The next mention of his friend, which comes sixteen 
months later, is of a very different nature. " Of poor 
dear Dr. Goldsmith " (he wrote to Boswell) " there is 
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little to be told, more than the papers have made 
publick. He died of a fever, made, I am afraid, more 
violent by uneasiness of mind. His debts began to 
be heavy, and all his resources were exhausted. Sir 
Joshua is of opinion that he owed not less than two 
thousand pounds. Was ever poet so trusted before ? " 

Once we get a description scarcely surpassed by 
anything in- Horace Walpole. Johnson is telling 
Bennet Langton of the production of Dodsley's 
tragedy of Cleone at Covent-Garden, after it had 
been rejected by Garrick, at Drury Lane. " The two 
Wartons," he wrote, "just looked into the town, and 
were taken to see Cleone^ where, David says, they 
were starved for want of company to keep them warm. 
David and Doddy have had a new quarrel, and, I 
think, cannot conveniently quarrel any more. Cleone 
was well acted by all the characters, but Bellamy left 
nothing to be desired. I went the first night, and 
supported it, as well as I might; for Doddy, you 
know, is my patron, and I would not desert him. 
The play was very well received. Doddy, after the 
danger was over, went every night to the stage-side, 
and cried at the distress of poor Cleone." 

If in these letters there is little mention of literary 
matters, there is still less of matters which concern 
the State. The conquests of England, the battles by 
sea and land, are passed over in silence. The empire 
which Clive and Warren Hastings were building up 
in India never troubles Johnson's pen. On the loss 
of another empire in America he is equally silent. ** I 
cannot help smiling," wrote Horace Walpole in 1759, 
to his correspondent in Florence, " at the great objects 
of our letters. We never converse on a less topic 
than a kingdom. We are a kind of citizens of the 
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world, and battles and revolutions are the common 
incidents of our neighbourhood." In this same year 
Johnson wrote eighteen letters. The death of his 
aged mother was his chief topic, and the desolation 
which had fallen on him thereby. Of " the captured 
standards which were borne in triumph from Ken- 
sington Palace to the city, and were suspended in 
St Paul's church, amidst the roar of guns and kettle- 
drums, and the shouts of an immense multitude " we 
hear not a word. The procession swept past Inner 
Temple Lane where he was living, and down his 
beloved Fleet Street, but he never mentions it Per- 
haps, however, if his mother had been living he would 
have described it all to her. The correspondence 
which passed between them he unfortunately burnt 
just before his death. 

In his correspondence with Dr. Taylor, however, 
which Boswell never saw, he is more outspoken. The 
gloom that settled over the country when with our 
revolted colonies were leagued France, Spain and 
Holland moved him at times to speak. To Mrs. 
Thrale too he now and then opened his mouth on 
public matters ; but he soon turned away from such 
painful thoughts. "Corruption and oppression in 
India are, I believe, at an enormous height," he wrote 
to Taylor. "You and I, however," he continues, 
"have more urgent cares than for the East Indian 
Company. We are old and unhealthy. Let us do 
what we can to comfort one another." To Mrs. 
Thrale he wrote — "To any man who extends his 
thoughts to national considerations the times are 
dismal and gloomy. But to a sick man what is the 
public ? " Domestic politics trouble his pen as little 
as foreign affairs. Parliament might never have sat 
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for all that can be learnt by the letters published by 
Boswell. There is indeed a brief mention of the 
younger Pitt's coming into power, and of Fox's 
"resolutely standing for Westminster. Mr. Hoole," 
he adds, " has just told me that the city leans towards 
the King." To this general reticence there is one 
exception. The Gordon. Riots are described at some 
length. With "the fire yet glowing in the ruins of 
Newgate, while the Protestants were plundering the 
Sessions-house at the Old Bailey," at only a few 
minutes* walk from his house in Bolt Court, "the 
public" became almost everything even "to a sick 
man." 

To sum up the judgment I have formed of Johnson 
as a letter-writer, I shall venture to quote the following 
passage from my preface to the two volumes of his 
collected letters published for me by the Clarendon 
Press. 

" I cannot but think that now that Johnson's letters 
are collected, he will take a far higher rank among 
letter-writers than he has as yet filled. Admirable 
as many of those are which are published by Boswell, 
nevertheless in the Life they are overshadowed, as it 
were, by his superlative merit as a talker. We hurry 
through them, or even skip over them, to arrive at 
the passages where the larger type and the inverted 
commas give signs that there we shall have good talk. 
His letters may be good, but his talk has no rival. 
But when we no longer have it to tempt us, we shall 
not fail to recognize how admirable ^he was in his 
correspondence. What a variety, moreover, does it 
exhibit ! We have those fine and weighty passages 
in which he treated of the greatest of all arts — the 
art of living, and taught, as few philosophers have 
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better taught, the management of the mind, whether 
it is troubled by cares or well-nigh broken by grief. 
We have that strong common sense set forth in 
vigorous English, on which his friends could always 
draw in their perplexities. We have, moreover, above 
all in his letters to Mrs. Thrale, a playfulness and 
lightness of touch which will surprise those who know 
him only by his formal writings. How pleasantly, 
for instance, does he laugh at his friend Taylor whose 
'talk was of bullocks,* who bred cattle almost as 
eagerly as he hunted after preferments, and who was 
famous, it was said, for having the largest bull in 
England and some of the best sermons. The sermons 
were Johnson's, and the bull Johnson has almost 
made his own by the humorous way in which from 
time to time he introduces him in his letters. * I have 
seen the great bull,' he writes, * and very great he is. 
I have seen likewise his heir-apparent, who promises 
to inherit all the bulk and all the virtues of his sire. 
I have seen the man who offered an hundred guineas 
for the young bull, while he was yet little better than 
a calf.' A year later, he writes — * There has been a 
man here to-day to take a farm. After some talk he 
went to see the bull, and said he had seen a bigger. 
Do you think he is likely to get the farm ? ' Fifteen 
months later he returns to the subject — *Our bulls 
and cows are all well ; but we yet hate the man that 
had seen a bigger bull.' " 

"The utmost that can be said of Chesterfield's 
letters is that they are the letters of a cleverish man ; 
and there are not many which are entitled even to . 
that praise." Such is the astounding judgment ' 
passed by Macaulay on a work of real, if peculiar, 
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genius. In his Essay on Horace Walpole he had main- 
tained that " Lord Chesterfield stands much lower in 
the estimation of posterity than he would have done 
if his letters had never been published." The editor 
of the Edinburgh Review^ Macvey Napier, had ap- 
parently questioned this assertion. At all events, it 
was in replying to one of his letters that Macaulay 
thus judged Chesterfield. "Cock-sure" though he 
was said to be of everything, nevertheless he was 
aware that on one side his powers were limited. " I 
am not successful," he wrote, " in analyzing the effect 
of works of genius. Hazlitt used to say of himself, 
* I am nothing if not critical.' The case with me is 
directly the reverse." His want of success was far 
greater than he knew. It was not merely in the 
analysis, but in the discovery of genius that he at 
times failed. The swaggering judgment which he 
passed on Boswell, in rhetoric as clever as it is swollen, 
shows that the mind of the man who delighted — and 
not without good reason delighted — an earlier gener- 
ation by three volumes of Critical and Historical 
Essays, was something worse than uncritical. He 
had a writer of genius before him, and he pronounced 
him to be ** one of the smallest men that ever lived." 
The general excellence of the Life of Johnson was not 
indeed hidden from him, though he never discovered 
the great merits of the style in which it is written. 
Equally insensible does he seem to have been to the 
merits of Chesterfield's style ; but to this insensibility, 
he adds an insensibility of the general excellence of 
the letters. Why "great fools" — ^vast as is their 
troop — do not become " great writers," and produce 
great biographies ; why " cleverish men," much as 
they abound, and fond as they so commonly are of 
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writing, do not write letters to be read by succeeding 
generations, Macaulay never stops to enquire. In his 
judgment of Chesterfield he could have supported 
himself by the authority of Horace Walpole, if for 
any judgment of his own he had ever sought for 
support. When the letters were first published, 
Walpole would not allow that they had much merit. 
" They do no great honour to the head," he wrote. 
Nevertheless he owned that he had "sat up reading 
them till between one and two, and had devoured 
above one hundred and forty." He had read, that is 
to say, as much as fills nearly four hundred pages of 
the octavo edition at one sitting. 

It seems at first sight strange that, while the excel- 
lence of Chesterfield's style was hidden from Macaulay, 
it was recognised by Wordsworth, who regarded him j 
as the last good English writer before Johnson came in 
to vitiate the language. It was, no doubt, the poet's 
love of simplicity and dislike of rhetoric which made 
him admire the letters. His admiration for them was 
shared by a contemporary poet of a widely different 
school. "In regard to style, Landor," we are told, \ 
'* thought Chesterfield one of the best of our writers." 
His matter, too, he esteemed scarcely less highly, 
though here, we may well believe, he would not have 
had Wordsworth with him. "The neglect of the 
letters in modem days," he said, "was perhaps one 
reason why a gentleman was become almost as rare 
as a man of genius." The old man's judgment on the 
prevalence of gentility must be received with caution. 
A friend of mine tells me that he was once heard to 
say — "There is one battle which I wish had gone other- 
wise than it did — the Battle of Tours. Then we should 
have had a religion fit for a gentleman, and England 
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would not be inhabited by a race of tallow-chandlers." 
It was in the Battle of Tours, it is perhaps scarcely 
necessary to remind my readers, that Charles Martel 
smote the Saracens and checked the advance of 
Mahometanism. 

A brother historian of Macaulay's, Lord Mahon 
(afterwards Earl Stanhope), differed widely from him 
as to the merits of Chesterfield's letters. " Viewed as 
compositions," he writes, ''they appear almost un- 
rivalled as models for a serious epistolary style — clear, 
elegant, and terse, never striving at effect and yet 
never hurried into carelessness." That the author 
never fell into carelessness, whether he was hurried 
or not, is more than can be said. "You will be 
diverted to hear," wrote Horace Walpole to Mason, 
" that a man who thought of nothing so much as the 
purity of his language says, 'you and me shall not be 
well together,' and this not once, but on every such 
occasion. A friend of mine says it was certainly to 
avoid that female inaccuracy of they don't mind you 
and /, and yet the latter is the least bad of the two." 

A few years after Macaulay had expressed his 
contempt of Chesterfield, Sainte-Beuve thus wrote of 
the " cleverish man" — " II a laiss6 des Lettres qui, 
par leur melange de justesse et de l^g^ret6, par de 
certains airs frivoles qui se rejoignent insensiblement 
aux grdces sinenses, tiennent assez bien le milieu 
entre les M^moires du Chevalier de Grammont et le 
Td^maquey This is admirable — this half-way house 
between Grammont and Telemachus occupied by the 
fond father who, on the one hand, anxiously and in 
all sincerity directs his son to the Temple of Human 
Perfection, and with the other offers him a loose 
woman, or rather a succession of loose women, to win 
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for him the favour of the Graces who, at the last part 
of the straight and narrow way which leads to the 
holy edifice, hold a gate through which all must pass. 
Admirable, too, is Sainte-Beuve, where he writes — 
"Si Horace avait un fils, je me figure qu'il ne lui 
parlerait gu^re autrement." Carlyle, who read the 
Letters in his youth, is also reminded by them of the 
teaching of an old Roman. He had just finished 
Cicero's De Offidis. "It consists," he tells a friend, 
" of letters addressed to his son, and if we compare 
the steady, affectionate, unbending precepts of the 
venerable Roman with the only work of a similar 
kind in our own times, Chesterfield's Advice^ we shall 
blush for the eighteenth century." 

Of Chesterfield's contemporaries Voltaire did not 
fall short of Sainte-Beuve in his admiration of the 
work. He wrote to the Marquise du Deffand — " Je 
ne sais si ce n'est pas le meilleur livre d'6ducation 
qu'on ait jamais fait." In a letter to the King of 
Prussia he said — "De tous les Anglais c'est peut- 
6tre celui qui a 6crit avec le plus de grace." That 
Horace Walpole should have spoken of the letters 
with contempt seems at first sight strange. He came 
to them, however, with strong prejudice. He could 
not easily forgive a man who had been his father's 
enemy, and, as he tells us, " Sir Robert Walpole, after 
Chesterfield went into Opposition, became the principal 
object of the peer's satiric wit." Of this wit, Horace 
Walpole wrote, " I am much more in doubt since I 
have finished his Letters. Half of the last volume has 
many pretty or prettyish ones, but sure no professor of 
wit ever sowed so little in two such ample fields.^ He 

* The Letters were originally published in two volumes 
quarto. 
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seems to have been determined to indemnify himself 
for the falsehood and constraint of his whole life by 
owning what an impostor he had been. The work is a 
most proper book of laws for the generation in which 
it is published, and has reduced the folly and worthless- 
ness of the age to a regular system in which nothing but 
the outside of the body and the superficies of the mind 
are considered. In short, if the idea were not an old 
one, I would write on the back of this code, The whole 
duty of man adapted to the meanest capacities^ In the 
Short Notes of My Life^ Horace Walpole recorded in 
1774 — "Wrote an introduction to, and a parody of Lord 
Chesterfield's three first letters." This, I believe, has 
never been printed ; at all events it is not in the 
library of the British Museum. Johnson, though he 
branded the Letters to all time with the epigram that 
''they teach the morals of a whore and the manners 
of a dancing-master," nevertheless allowed that " they 
might be made a very pretty book. Take out the 
immorality," he added, " and it should be put into the 
hands of every young gentleman." 

A reviewer in the Annual Register for 1774 — 
Edmund Burke, I believe — speaks of the Letters in 
terms that would have satisfied Sainte-Beuve. '* No 
modern work," he writes, " has perhaps been received 
with such avidity by the public as Lord Chesterfields 
Letters, The subject, the education of a man of the 
world, and the author, the most accomplished gentle- 
man of his time, naturally engaged the public atten- 
tion ; and the elegance of composition has, we may 
say, justified the great expectations that were raised. 
We have not here simply the speculative opinions of a 
theorist in his closet, but the conduct and practice of 
a great master carrying his work into execution." 
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Chesterfield was the Polonius, the degenerate 
Polonius, of the eighteenth century — " a man bred in 
courts, exercised in business, stored with observation, 
confident of his knowledge, and proud of his elo- 
quence/' Though as a letter-writer he never equals 
Johnson at his best, yet in his general level he sur- 
passes him. There is, indeed, more variety in John- 
son's letters from the great variety of subjects on 
which he writes. Nevertheless, in the very uniformity 
of Chesterfield's there is a certain counter-balancing 
advantage. Not only are our attention and interest 
never distracted by sudden transitions, but, more-v 
over, there is a real pleasure in seeing the wonderful 
dexterity with which, though playing on so few 
strings, he so rarely repeats the same tune. As Lord 
Mahon says — "While constantly urging the same 
topics, so great is their variety of argument and illus- 
tration that in one sense they appear always different, 
in another sense always the same." The correspond- 
ence by which Chesterfield is best known had but 
one end in view — the perfection of his son. It was 
not to the world at large, nor even to young English 
gentlemen in general, that he expounded his system. 
In his School of Philosophy there was but one pupil. 
It was Philip Stanhope, and Philip Stanhope alone, 
whom he taught. To quote Sainte-Beuve once more 
— " Les Lettres que Lord Chesterfield adressait k son 
fils, et qui contiennent toute une ^cole de savoir-vivre 
et de science du monde ont cela de particuliferement 
int^ressant qu'il n'a point pens6 du tout k proposer 
un modMe, mais qu'il n'a voulu que former un 
excellent ^l^ve dans Tintimit^." Owing to this single- 
ness of purpose we find very few of those generalisa- 
tions, those common-places of morality, that " vacant 
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chaff well-meant for grain," which are so disgust- 
ing in most treatises of morality. Chesterfield has 
always before him a single youth whose growth of 
mind and body he watches year after year with an 
anxious eye. Of his son's weaknesses and failings he 
is kept constantly informed by his correspondents. 
Wherever signs of danger are seen, thither he hastens 
up his supports. The reader catches the interest of 
the struggle, and is carried away by his admiration of 
a commander who is ever watchful and never loses 
heart. He is moved, moreover, by that strong, if 
often miserably misguided, affection which is seen in 
almost every page of the letters. It was no cold 
abstraction that the writer had in view in his precepts 
and his exhortations, but his own son, whom he loved 
with all the warmth of which his heart was capable. 
" My greatest joy," he wrote to him, " is to consider 
the fair prospect you have before you, and to hope 
and believe you will enjoy it. . . . You will, I both 
hope and believe, be not only the comfort but the 
pride of my age ; and I am sure I will be the support, 
the friend, the guide of your youth." When his hear- 
ing failed him, and he found his health declining day 
by day ; when he had no longer strength and spirit to 
carry on public business, and retirement and quiet had 
become his only refuge, hope was still left him. " My 
only remaining ambition is to be the counsellor and 
minister of your rising ambition. Let me see my own 
youth revived in you." When to this strong and 
lasting affection, this interest which year after year 
so closely follows the fortunes of a single young man, 
are added the charms of style and of wit, and the 
curiously accurate knowledge of one part of human 
nature, it is not wonderful that Lord Chesterfield holds 
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a place of his own among the letter-writers, not only 
of England, but of the world. 

On the death of his son he took a fresh task in 
hand. His godson, who was to succeed him in his 
title and estates, he began to train on much the same 
system. To him he wrote a fresh set of moral letters. 
These, it has been maintained, are free from the taint 
which disgraces the others. A pleasing picture has 
been drawn of the aged and penitent Earl in the 
sunset of life. We see the once wicked nobleman 
softened by "private sorrows and public disappoint- 
ments, and the heavy hand of age," moulding his god- 
son " to all that was great, and courtly, and noble ; " 
shocked at the profane habit of swearing ; " never tired 
of dwelling on the inseparable connection which ought 
to exist between the duties that a Christian owes to 
God and his fellow men in all the mixed relations of 
life," and strong in the defence of the Decalogue — the 
seventh commandment this time included. The very 
title. Letters to his Godson^ is suggestive of the 
Catechism, and recalls the obligations which Lord 
Chesterfield took upon himself at the child's baptism. 
Piety in the peerage is no less pleasing than piety in 
pattens; nevertheless, this picture of the penitent 
nobleman must, we fear, yield to the touch of 
criticism. It is only in the imagination that this 
difference between Chesterfield's earlier and later 
letters exists. His Letters to his Son, as I have 
already said, were described by Horace Walpole as 
indeed "the whole duty of man adapted to the ) 
meanest capacities." That in this second series only 
part of this duty is expounded is due, not to any 
change in the doctrine, but to the age of the disciple. 
When the correspondence comes to a close the god- 
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son was only a boy of thirteen or fourteen. Had it 
gone on for three or four years longer we should, no 
doubt, have seen inculcated that particular kind of 
refining influence which Chesterfield calls gallantry ; 
the Church and the Courts of Law, adultery ; and 
honest men, villany. In the Letters to his Son virtue 
and religion are enjoined almost, if not quite, as 
forcibly as in those to his godson. Twenty years 
before he wrote those passages which have been 
adduced as showing his conversion, he had earnestly 
recommended to his son "the invariable practice of 
virtue ; for it is in every man's power, and miserable is 
the man who has it not." Scattered throughout the 
correspondence are such passages as the following — 
" I hope in God and I verily believe that you want no 
moral virtue ; *' " Let no quibbles of lawyers, no refine- 
ments of casuists, break into the plain notions of right 
and wrong." There was nothing in all this incon- 
sistent with that perfection which year after year 
Chesterfield had laboured to give his son. The most 
perfect being he defined as "a man of parts and 
knowledge, who acquires the easy and noble manners 
of a court." This perfection of nature could only 
be raised on a solid foundation of learning and virtue; 
it was to be carried to its full height by a knowledge 
of the world and completed by the Graces. Unfortun* 
ately for certain parts of old-fashioned morality it 
was only through pleasure that the Graces could do 
their work. In the last two years of a young man's 
training, when perfection, if ever, is to be won, 
" pleasures become the most necessary part of educa- 
tion." In this system by which the perfect being — 
the perfect male being — is created, women play an 
important part. Without their aid the Graces cannot 
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be successfully wooed. It is here that the baseness of 
the man is most shown. Of women of virtue and 
worth he knew nothing. For "the elegant pleasures 
of a rational being," which give the final polish to man, 
elegant women of easy virtue are needful. Fortunately 
in polite circles they are as plentiful as blackberries. 
The anxious father urges his son, a youth of eighteen, 
to try to seduce a certain young lady, of whom he 
knows nothing, but that she has been scrupulously 
faithful to her husband, though she has been married 
to him a whole year. 

Such men as Chesterfield never undergo in their 
old age that change which a lover of penitents and 
penitence often soothes himself by imagining. It 
was not so much his heart as his understanding that 
was at fault He was not an unkind man ; towards 
his son he was not only affectionate, but even tender. 
It was his theory of life that ^ p»g rnff^n The virtues 
which he understood he urged with almost as much 
vehemence and persistency as Wesley or Whitefield. 
That old age and the approach of death dispersed 
the mist from his mind is incredible in itself, and is 
not supported by the slightest evidence. On the 
contrary, this virtuous godpapa, in the same week in 
which he was telling his godson how "simple and 
plain were religious and moral duties," how "they 
consisted in fearing and loving the Creator and in 
observing His laws which He has writ in every man's 
heart," in this same week advised the boy's father, 
who was a widower, not to marry a second time, as 
he was purposing, but " to follow the sacred example 
of the ancient patriarchs, and take a handmaid." In 
the last letter to his godson he shows that his system 
was unchanged. " I would have you lead," he wrote, 
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" a youth of pleasures ; but then for your sake I would 
have them elegant pleasures, becoming a man of 
sense and a gentleman; they will never sully nor 
disgrace your character." To ordinary readers this 
fine sentiment seems, no doubt, a noble close to the 
counsels of this aged and penitent peer and godfather. 
But, as I have already shown, among the elegant 
pleasures which disgrace and sully the character was 
not reckoned adultery. 

More than a hundred years were to go by before 
Chesterfield's letters to his godson were given to the 
world. At one time it seemed likely that his letters 
to his son would have been suppressed, if not 
altogether, at all events for a long period. 

James Dodsley, who gave his son's widow fifteen 
hundred guineas for the copyright, met with more 
than one discouragement in their publication. In his 
selection of an editor he had aimed high. " I forgot 
to tell you," wrote Gibbon to Holroyd on September 
ID, 1773, "that I have declined the publication of 
Lord Chesterfields Letters. The public will see them, 
and upon the whole, I think with pleasure ; but the 
whole family were strongly bent against it ; and 
especially on d'Eyverdun's ^ account I deemed it more 
prudent to avoid making them my personal enemies." 
Even if his Swiss friend had not been concerned the 
proposal should have come too late. Nine years had 
gone by since that memorable fifteenth day of October 
when the future historian "sat musing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted friars were 
singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter." He was 
now his own master, in the full enjoyment of " the 

^ D'Eyverdun was at this time tutor to the young Lord 
Chesterfield. 
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first of earthly blessings, independence." He had 
been for more than six months settled in his new 
house and library, and was writing that first chapter 
of his great work which he thrice composed in the 
attempt "to hit the middle tone between a dull 
chronicle and a rhetorical declamation." He was not 
likely to have been drawn away from the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire^ to edit the Letters of Lord 
Chesterfield, Nevertheless we may well regret that 
he did not write a brief introduction. A week or two 
stolen from his severer labours might have given the 
world a "Portrait" of Chesterfield far better even 
than that lord's skilful "Portraits" of his contem- 
poraries. Dodsley no doubt had selected Gibbon 
for the task owing to his peculiar fitness to edit the 
works of a man so deeply steeped in the manners 
of the French that he was described by Voltaire as 
"le seul Anglais qui ait jamais recommand^ Tart 
de plaire comme le premier devoir de la vie." The 
publisher was not discouraged. Failing to secure 
Gibbon he applied to the man whom Macaulay has 
called "the most Frenchified English writer of the 
eighteenth century." On November 27 of that same 
year, Horace Walpole wrote to the Rev. William 
Mason — "I was asked to write a Preface [to Lord 
Chesterfields Letters^ — Sic notus Ulysses? I knew 
Ulysses too well. Besides, I have enough to burn 
without adding to the mass." 

Gibbon did not go too far when he said that the 
whole family of the Stanhopes were strongly bent 
against the publication. On April 7, 1774, Horace 
Walpole wrote to Mason from Strawberry Hill — "I 
shall go to town to-morrow and send for my Lord 
Chesterfields Letters^ though I know all I wished 
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to see is suppressed. The Stanhopes applied to the 
Chancellor for an injunction, and it was granted. 
At last his Lordship permitted the publication on 
two conditions that I own were reasonable, though 
I am sorry for them. The first, that the family might 
expunge what passages they pleased ; the second, 
that Mrs. Stanhope should give up to them, without 
reserving a copy, Lord Chesterfield's Portraits [cha- 
racters] of his contemporaries, which he had lent 
to his son, and re-demanded of the widow, who gave 
them up, but had copied them.*' 

Walpole's account of the case is not quite correct. 
On March 23 the executors of Lord Chesterfield 
moved for an injunction to stay Eugenia Stanhope 
and James Dodsley from printing and publishing 
the Letters and Characters. 

"The defendant, the widow, in her answer said. 
Being frequently in company with Lord Chesterfield, 
she one day mentioned to him that she thought the 
letters he wrote to her late husband would form a 
fine system of education if published, or to that effect, 
to which his Lordship answered, * Why that is true, 
but there is too much Latin in them ; ' but did not 
express any disapprobation in publishing the same." 

It was argued moreover that " the executors were 
to be presumed to have given their consent, for they 
did not forbid the printing, nor file their bill till the 
first of the month [March], though the advertise- 
ments had been in the public newspapers ever since 
November." 

''Lord Chancellor Apsley was very clear that an 
injunction ought to be granted. That the widow had 
no right to print the letters without the consent of 
Lord Chesterfield or his executors. 
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Ordered an injunction till hearing, but recom- 
mended it to the executors to permit the publication, 
in case they saw no objection to the work upon 
reading it, and having the copies [of the Characters^ 
delivered to them." 

As there is no further entry of the case in the Law 
Reports, the parties must have quickly come to a 
compromise. The widow delivered up to the execu- 
tors her copy of the CharacterSy and the publication 
of the Letters followed in a fortnight. There was 
perhaps a cancel in the Advertisement or Preface, 
for in the copy in the British Museum I find that one 
sheet of it is printed on paper of smaller size. The 
publication was so successful that two editions in four 
volumes octavo followed in the same year. The 
Characters^ with the exception of three which were 
first published by Lord Mahon more than seventy 
years later, were included in the edition of Chester- 
fielcPs Miscellaneous Works which appeared in 
1777-8. 

Dodsley's troubles were not yet at an end. " Soon 
after publication he learned that several persons in 
Ireland and Scotland were preparing surreptitious 
editions of the Letters. Against the Irish booksellers 
he had no remedy. It was not till a quarter of a 
century later that they were brought within the reach 
of the Copyright Act. In their own island they had 
the right to reprint English works. Boswell's Life 
of fohnsofiy for instance, was at once reprinted in 
Dublin. Into England they could only introduce 
their copies by smuggling, for between the two 
countries there was at this time, and for long 
afterwards, a rigid customs barrier. To Scotland 
the Act did extend, and Dodsley applied for an 
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interdict restraining an Edinburgh printer and a 
bookseller *'from printing in Scotland or importing 
from Ireland the Letters of Lord Chesterfield'' The case 
went first before Lord Gardenstown, known to readers 
of Boswell as having furnished an inn at which Dr. 
Johnson stopped with a collection of books. For " the 
entertainment of the mind " of chance travellers he 
had provided such works as Mago's Observations on 
Anatomy y in Latin. A judge so well read in literature 
was well suited for dealing with a question of the 
right of authors and publishers. Three of the four 
counsel engaged had met Johnson the year before. 
There was the Solicitor-General Murray, who, con- 
fident as he no doubt was in the presence of the judges 
of the Court of Session, before whom the case 
ultimately came, had not dared the year before" to 
open his mouth in the presence of the rough English- 
man. With him was Robert CuUen, an admirable 
mimic, and Andrew Crosbie who once pleased Johnson 
much by talking learnedly of alchemy. Among the 
judges were Boswell's father, who, when Johnson 
entered the court, pointed him out to one of his 
brethren as Ursa Major ; Lord Monboddo, "who had 
no love for Johnson ; " Lord Karnes, " who was pre- 
judiced against him," and Lord Hailes, " to whom he 
drank a bumper as a man of worth, a scholar and a 
wit," though he knew nothing of him but what Boswell 
had told him. 

The defendants argued that " the Legislature pre- 
sumed that an author by publishing meant to make 
a donation of his books to the world, unless by entering 
them at Stationers* Hall he evinced that he meant to 
secure the publication of them to himself. This the 
Earl had not done ; neither had he made an actual 
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assignment of the Letters to any person. It was to 
be presumed, therefore, that the work was intended 
as a donation to the public. Moreover it was not 
a work capable of being made the subject of property. 
It was a collection of letters written by Lord Chester- 
field to his son, calculated for his instruction and 
perusal alone, and never meant for the public eye. 
The statute of Queen Anne was intended for the 
encouragement of learned men to write useful books ; 
but by no means as an encouragement to persons to 
write letters to their friends. When a person writes 
letters to his friends there is an implied prohibition to 
publish them. The Legislature could never mean 
to encourage such a breach of trust as the publication 
of private letters. In some of these letters also Lord 
Chesterfield enjoined his son to keep them secret" 

These arguments, weak as they seem, so far in- 
fluenced the Court that it was only by a majority of 
nine against five that Dodsley was protected in the 
enjoyment of the property for which he had paid so 
large a sum.^ 

Boswell refers to this trial in the following passage 
in the Life of Johnson, " The character of * a respect- 
able Hottentot' in Lord Chesterfield's Letters^ has 
been generally understood to be meant for Johnson, 
and I have no doubt that it was. But I remember 
when the Literary Property of those letters was con- 
tested in the Court of Session in Scotland, and Mr. 

^ The case is reported in Decisions of the Court of Sessions^ 
1775-79, p. 485, under date July 27, 1775. At the foot of the 
report is printed an opinion by J. Dunning (first Lord Ash- 
burton), who two years later joined the Literary Club. " Mr. 
Dunning, the great lawyer," wrote Johnson to Boswell, " is one 
of our members." It is from the Annual Register for 1775, i. 2, 
138, that I learn how the judges voted. 
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Henry Dundas, one of the counsel for the proprietors, 
read this character as an exhibition of Johnson, Sir 
David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, one of the Judges, 
maintained, with some warmth, that it was not in- 
tended as a portrait of Johnson, but of a late noble 
lord, distinguished for abstruse science. I have 
heard Johnson himself talk of the character, and say 
that it was meant for George Lord Lyttelton ; in 
which I could by no means agree." 

Lyttelton was meant beyond all doubt. Boswell 
seems to be in error in another point, for, according > 
to the printed report of the trial, Dundas was not 
engaged in the case. The character must have been 
read as a proof that the Letters were of so scurrilous 
a nature as to be unworthy of the protection of the 
law. By "the proprietors" therefore Boswell must 
have meant the Edinburgh bookseller and printer. 
It would have been easy enough for Dodsley, who had 
in his possession the original letter, to prove that the 
name that was suppressed was not Johnson. He 
would, however, have loBt rather than gained by 
transferring the insult from a poor author to a pious 
peer. 

It is time, however, to bring this Introduction to a 
close, and to let Johnson and Chesterfield meet on 
the common stage of letter-writers. If a comparison 
is to be drawn between the two men, let it be re- 
membered that while Chesterfield brings his best, 
Johnson comes into the contest bereft of his peculiar 
excellence. Even as a writer it is not on his letters 
that his fame rests. It is by his talk, and his talk 
alone, that he towers above his contemporaries. 

G. BiRKBECK-HlLL. 
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EIGHTEENTH -CENTURY 
LETTERS 

FROM JOHNSON 

To Mrs. Thrale. 

Oxford, June 29, 1769. 
Madam, 

Hesiod, who was very wise in his time, though 
nothing to such wise people as we, says, that the evil 
of the worst times has some good mingled with it. 
Hesiod was in the right. These times are not much 
to my mind ; I am not well ; but in these times you 
are safe, and have brought a pretty little Miss. I 
always wished it might be a Miss, and now that wish 
is gratified, nothing remains but that I entreat you to 
take care of yourself ; for whatever number of girls or 
boys you may give us, we are far from being certain 
that any of them will ever do for us what you can do ; 
it is certain that they cannot now do it, and the 
ability which they want, they are not likely to gain 
but by your precepts • and your example ; by an 
example of excellence, and by the admonitions of 
truth. 

Mr. Thrale tells me, that my furlough is shortened ; 
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I am always ready to obey orders ; I have not yet 
found any place from which I shall not willingly 
depart to come back to you. 

I am, dearest Lady, 

Your, &c., 
Sam. Johnson. 

Ashbourne, July 23, 1770. 
Dearest Madam, 

There had not been so long an interval between 
my two last letters, but that when I came hither I 
did not at first understand the hours of the post. 

I have seen the great bull ; and very great he is. 
I have seen likewise his heir apparent, who promises 
to inherit all the bulk and all the virtues of his sire. 
I have seen the man who offered an hundred guineas 
for the young bull, while he was yet little better than 
a calf. Matlock, I am afraid, I shall not see, but I 
purpose to see Dovedale ; and after all this seeing, I 
hope to see you. 

I am, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

Lichfield, June 22, 1771. 
Dear Madam, 

Last night I came safe to Lichfield ; this day I was 
visited by Mrs. Cobb. This afternoon I went to Mrs. 
Aston, where I found Miss T[urton], and waited on her 
home. Miss T[urton] wears spectacles, and can hardly 
climb the stiles. I was not tired at all, either last 
night or to-day. Miss Porter is very kind to me. 
Her dog and cats are all well. 

In all this there is nothing very memorable, but 
sands form the mountain, I hope to hear from Streat- 
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ham of a greater event, that a new being is bom that 
shall in time write such letters as this, and that 
another being is safe that she may continue to write 
such. She can indeed do many other things; she 
can add to the pleasure of many lives, and among 
others to that of 

Her most obedient and 

most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

Ashbourne, July 3, 1771. 
Dear Madam, 

Last Saturday I came to Ashbourne ; the dangers 
or the pleasures of the journey I have at present no 
disposition to recount ; else might I paint the beauties 
of my native plains ; might I tell of " the smiles of 
nature, and the charms of art:" else might I relate 
how I crossed the Staffordshire canal, one of the 
great efforts of human labour, and human contri- 
vance; which, from the bridge on which I viewed 
it, passed away on either side, and loses itself in dis- 
tant regions, uniting water that nature had divided, 
and dividing lands which nature had united. I might 
tell how these reflections fermented in my mind till 
the chaise stopped at Ashbourne, at Ashbourne in the 
Peak. Let not the barren name of the Peak terrify 
you ; I have never wanted strawberries and cream. 
The great bull has no disease but age. I hope in 
time to be like the great bull ; and hope you will be 
like him too a hundred years hence. 

I am, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 
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Lichfield, July 7 [?], 1771. 

Dear Madam, 

Once more I sit down to write, and hope you will 
once more be willing to read it. 

Last Sunday an old acquaintance found me out, 
not, I think, a school-fellow, but one with whom I 
played perhaps before I went to school. I had not 
seen him for forty years, but was glad to find him 
alive. He has had, as he phrased it, a matter of four 
wives, for which neither you nor I like him much the 
better ; but after all his marriages he is poor, and has 
now, at sixty-six, two very young children. 

Such, Madam, are the strange things of which we 
that travel come to the knowledge. We see mores 
hominum multorum. You that waste your lives over 
a book at home, must take life upon trust. 

I am, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

Ashbourne, July 8, 1771. 
Dearest Madam, 

Indifference is indeed a strange word in a letter 
from me to you. Which way could it possibly creep 
in } I do not remember any moment, for a very long 
time past, when I could use it without contradiction 
from my own thoughts. 

This naughty baby stays so long that I am afraid it 
will be a giant, like king Richard. I suppose I shall 
be able to tell it, " Teeth hadst thou in thy head when 
thou wert born." I wish your pains and your danger 
over. 

Dr. Taylor is better, and is gone out in the chaise. 
My rheumatism is better too. 

I would have been glad to go to Hagley, in com- 
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pliance with Mr. Lyttelton's kind invitation, for 
beside the pleasure of his conversation I should 
have had the opportunity of recollecting past times, 
and wandering per monies notos et flumina notay of 
recalling the images of sixteen, and reviewing my 
conversations with poor Ford. But this year will not 
bring this gratification within my power. I promised 
Taylor a month. Every thing is done here to please 
me; and his ill health is a strong reason against 
desertion. 

I return all the compliments, and hope I may add 
some at last to this wicked, tiresome, dilatory 
bantling. 

I am, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 



Ashbourne, July lo, 1771. 
Dearest Madam, 

I AM obliged to my friend Harry, for his remem- 
brance ; but think it a little hard that I hear nothing 
from Miss. 

There has been a man here to-day to take a farm. 
After some talk he went to see the bull, and said that \ 
he had seen a bigger. Do you think that he is likely | 
to get the farm ? 

Toujours strawberries and cream. 

Dr. Taylor is much better, and my rheumatism is 
less painful. Let me hear in return as much good of 
you and of Mrs. Salusbury. You despise the Dog 
and Duck ; things that are at hand are always slighted. 
I remember that Dr. Grevil, of Gloucester, sent for 
that water when his wife was in the same danger ; 
but he lived near Malvern, and you live near the Dog 
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and Duck. Thus in difficult cases, we naturally trust 
most what we least know. 

Why Bromfield, supposing that a lotion can do 
good, should despise laurel-water in comparison with 
his own receipt, I do not see ; and see still less why 
he should laugh at that which Wall thinks efficacious. 
I am afraid philosophy will not warrant much hope in 
a lotion. 

Be pleased to make my compliments from Mrs. 
Salusbury to Susy. 

I am, &c, 

Sam. Johnson. 

Lichfield, Sat. Aug. 3, 177 1. 
Dear Madam, 

If you were well enough to write last Tuesday, you 
will surely be well enough to read on Monday ; and 
therefore I will now write to you as before. 

Having stayed my month with Taylor, I came 
away on Wednesday, leaving him, I think, in a dis- 
position of mind not very uncommon, at once weary 
of my stay, and grieved at my departure. 

My purpose was to have made haste to you and 
Streatham ; and who would have expected that I 
should be stopped by Lucy ? Hearing me give Fran- 
cis orders to take us places, she told me that I should 
not go till after next week. I thought it proper to 
comply ; for I was pleased to find that I could please, 
and proud of showing you that I do not come an 
universal outcast Lucy is likewise a very peremptory 
maiden ; and if I had gone without permission, I am 
not very sure that I might have been welcome at 
another time. 

When we meet, we may compare our different uses 
6 
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of this interval. I shall charge you with having 
lingered away, in expectation and disappointment, 
two months, which are both physically and morally 
considered as analogous to the fervid and vigorous 
part of human life; two months, in which Nature 
exerts all her powers of benefaction, and graces the 
liberality of her hand by the elegance of her smjle ; 
two months, which, as Doodle says, " you never saw 
before," and which, as La Bruyere says, " you shall 
never see again." 

But complaints are vain ; we will try to do better 
another time. — To-morrow and to-morrow. — A few 
designs and a few failures, and the time of designing 
will be past. 

Mr. Seward left Lichfield yesterday, I am afraid, 
not much mended by his opium. He purposes ta 
wait on you ; and if envy could do much mischief, he 
would have much to dread, since he will have the 
pleasure of seeing you sooner than. 
Dear Madam, 

Your, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

London, Tuesday, Jan. 26, 1773. 

Madam, u 

The inequalities of human life have always employed ys^ 
the meditation of deep thinkers, and I cannot forbear 
to reflect on the difference between your condition 
and my own. You live upon mock turtle, and stewed 
rumps of beef; I dined yesterday upon crumpets. 
You sit with parish officers, caressing and caressed, 
the idol of the table, and the wonder of the day. I 
pine in the solitude of sickness, not bad enough to 
be pitied, and not well enough to be endured. You 
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sleep away the night, and laugh or scold away the 
day. I cough and grumble, and grumble and cough. 
Last night was very tedious, and this day makes no 
promises of much ease. However I have this day put 
on my shoe, and hope that gout is gone. I shall have 
only the cough to contend with, and I doubt whether 
I shall get rid of that without change of place. I 
caught cold in the coach as I went away, and am 
disordered by very little things. Is it accident or 
age? 

I am, dearest Madam, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 



Newcastle, August 12, 1773. 
Dear Madam, 

We left London on Friday the sixth, not very 
early, and travelled without any memorable accident 
through a country which I had seen before. In the 
evening I was not well, and was forced to stop at 
Stilton, one stage short of Stamford, where we intended 
to have lodged. 

On the 7th, we passed through Stamford and 
Grantham, and dined at Newark, where I had only 
time to observe that the market-place was uncommonly 
spacious and neat. In London we should call it a 
square, though the sides were neither straight nor 
parallel. We came, at night, to Doncaster, and went 
to church in the morning, where Chamber;? found the 
monument of Robert of Doncaster, who says on his 
stone something like this : — What I gave, that I have ; 
what I spent, that I had ; what I left, that I lost — So 
saith Robert of Doncaster, who reigned in the world 
sixty-seven years, and all that time lived not one. 
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Here we were invited to dinner, and therefore made 
no great haste away. 

We reached York however that night ; I was much 
disordered with old complaints. Next morning we 
saw the Minster, an edifice of loftiness and elegance 
equal to the highest hopes of architecture. I 
remember nothing but the dome of St Paul's that 
can be compared with the middle walk. The Chapter- 
house is a circular building, very stately, but I think 
excelled by the Chapter-house of Lincoln. 

I then went to see the ruins of the Abbey, which 
was almost vanished, and I remember nothing of them 
distinct. 

The next visit was to the jail, which they call the 
Castle ; a fabrick built lately, such is terrestrial muta- 
bility, out of the materials of the ruined Abbey. The 
under jailer was very officious to show his fetters, in 
which there was no contrivance. The head jailer 
came in, and seeing me look I suppose fatigued, 
offered me wine, and when I went away would not 
suffer his servant to take money. The jail is accounted 
the best in the kingdom, and you find the jailer 
deserving of his dignity. 

We dined at York, and went on to Northallerton, 
a place of which I know nothing, but that it 
afforded us a lodging on Monday night, and about 
two hundred and seventy years ago gave birth to 
Roger Ascham. 

Next morning we changed our horses at Darlington, 
where Mr. Cornelius Harrison, a cousin-german of 
mine, was perpetual curate. He was the only one of 
my relations who ever rose in fortune above penury, 
or in character above neglect. 

The church is built crosswise, with a fine spire, and 
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might invite a traveller to survey it, but I perhaps 
wanted vigour, and thought I wanted time. 

The next stage brought us to Durham, a place of 
which Mr. Thrale bad me take particular notice. The 
Bishop's palace has the appearance of an old feudal 
castle, built upon an eminence, and looking down 
upon the river, upon which was formerly thrown a 
draw-bridge, as I suppose to be raised at night, lest 
the Scots should pass it. 

The cathedral has a massiness and solidity such as 
I have seen in no other place; it rather awes than 
pleases, as it strikes with a kind of gigantick dignity, 
and aspires to no other praise than that of rocky 
solidity and indeterminate duration. I had none of 
my friends resident, and therefore saw but little. The 
library is mean and scanty. 

At Durham, beside all expectation, I met an old 
friend : Miss Fordyce is married there to a physician. 
We met, I think, with honest kindness on both sides. 
I thought her much decayed, and having since heard 
that the banker had involved her husband in his 
extensive ruin, I cannot forbear to think that I saw 
in her withered features more impression of sorrow 
than of time. 

Qua terra patet, ferea regnat Erinnys. 

He that wanders about the world sees new forms of 
human misery, and if he chances to meet an old 
friend, meets a face darkened with troubles. 

On Tuesday night we came hither; yesterday I 
took some care of myself, and to-day I am quite polite. 
I have been taking a view of all that could be shewn 
me, and find that all very near to nothing. You have 
often heard me complain of finding myself dis- 
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appointed by books of travels ; I am afraid travel 
Itself will end likewise in disappointment. One town, 
one country, is very like another : civilized nations 
have the same customs, and barbarous nations have 
the same nature : there are indeed minute discrimina- 
tions both of places and of manners, which perhaps are 
not wanting of curiosity, but which a traveller seldom 
stays long enough to investigate and compare. The 
dull utterly neglect them, the acute see a little, and 
supply the rest with fancy and conjecture. 

I shall set out again to-morrow, but I shall not, I 
am afraid, see Alnwick, for Dr. Percy is not there. 
I hope to lodge to-morrow night at Berwick, and 
the next at Edinburgh, where I shall direct Mr. 
Drummond, bookseller at Ossian's head, to take care 
of my letters. 

I hope the little dears are all well, and that my 
dear master and mistress may go somewhither, but 
wherever you go do not forget, 
Madam, 
Your most humble servant, 

I am pretty well. 1 1 Sam. Johnson. 

Banff, August 25, 1773, 
Dear Madam, 

It has so happened that though I am perpetually 
thinking on you, I could seldom find opportunity to 
write ; I have in fourteen days sent only one letter ; 
you must consider the fatigues of travel, and the 
difficulties encountered in a strange country. 

August 1 8th, I passed, with Boswell, the Frith of 
Forth, and began our journey; in the passage we 
observed an island, which I persuaded my companions 
to survey. We found it a rock somewhat troublesome 
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to climb, about a mile long, and half-a-mile broad ; 
in the middle were the ruins of an old fort, which had 
on one of the stones — Maria Re. 1564. It had been 
only a blockhouse one story high. I measured two 
apartments, of which the walls were entire, and found 
them twenty-seven feet long, and twenty-three broad. 
The rock had some grass and many thistles, both 
cows and sheep were grazing. There was a spring of 
water. The name is Inchkeith. Look on your maps. 
This visit took about an hour. We pleased ourselves 
with being in a country all our own, and then went 
back to the boat, and landed at Kinghorn, a mean 
town, and travelling through Kirkaldie, a very long 
town meanly built, and Cowpar, which I could not 
see because it was night, we came late to St. 
Andrew's, the most ancient of the Scotch universities, 
and once the see of the Primate of Scotland. The 
inn was full, but lodgings were provided for us at the 
house of the professor of rhetorick, a man of elegant 
manners, who showed us, in the morning, the poor 
remains of a stately cathedral, demolished in Knox's 
reformation, and now only to be imaged by tracing its 
foundation, and contemplating the little ruins that 
are left. Here was once a religious house. Two of 
the vaults or cellars of the subprior are even yet 
entire. In one of them lives an old woman, who 
claims an hereditary residence in it, boasting that her 
husband was the sixth tenant of this gloomy mansion, 
in a lineal descent, and claims by her marriage with 
this lord of the cavern an alliance with the Bruces. 
Mr. Boswell staid a while to interrogate her, because 
he understood her language ; she told him, that she 
and her cat lived together; that she had two sons 
some where, who might perhaps be dead ; that when 
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there were quality in the town notice was taken of 
her, and that now she was n^lected, but did not 
trouble them. Her habitation contained all that she 
had ; her turf for fire was laid in one place, and her 
balls of coal dust in another, but her bed seemed to 
be clean. Boswell asked her if she never heard any 
noises, but she could tell him of nothing supernatural, 
though she often wandered in the night among the 
graves and ruins, only she had sometimes notice by 
dreams of the death of her relations. We then viewed 
the remains of a castle on the margin of the sea, in 
which the archbishops resided, and in which Cardinal 
Beatoun was killed. 

The professors who happened to be resident in the 
vacation made a publick dinner, and treated us very 
kindly and respectfully. They shewed us their 
colleges, in one of which there is a library that for 
luminousness and elegance may vie at least with the 
new edifice at Streatham. But learning seems not to 
prosper among them ; one of their colleges has been 
lately alienated, and one of their churches lately 
deserted. An experiment was made of planting a 
shrubbery in the church, but it did not thrive. 

Why the place should thus fall to decay I know 
not; for education, such as is here to be had, is 
sufficiently cheap. Their term, or, as they call it, 
their session, lasts seven months in the year, which 
the students of the highest rank and greatest expence 
may pass here for twenty pounds, in which are 
included board, lodging, books, and the continual 
instruction of three professors. 

20th. — We left St. Andrew's, well satisfied with our 
reception, and, crossing the Frith of Tay, came to 
Dundee, a dirty, despicable town. We passed after- 
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wards through Aberbrothick, famous once for an 
abbey, of which there are only a few fragments left, 
but those fragments testify that the fabrick was once 
of great extent, and of stupendous magnificence. 
Two of the towers are yet standing, though shattered ; 
into one of them Boswell climbed, but found the stairs 
broken : the way into the other we did not see, and 
had not the time to search; I believe it might be 
ascended, but the top, I think, is open. 

We lay at Montrose, a neat place, with a spacious 
area for the market, and an elegant town house. 

2 1 St. — ^We travelled towards Aberdeen, another Uni- 
versity, and in the way dined at Lord Monboddo's, the 
Scotch judge, who has lately written a strange book 
about the origin of language, in which he traces monkeys 
up to men, and says that in some countries the human 
species have tails like other beasts. He enquired for 
these long-tailed men of Banks, and was not well 
pleased that they had not been found in all his pere- 
grination. He talked nothing of this to me, and I 
hope we parted friends ; for we agreed pretty well, 
only we disputed in adjusting the claims of merit 
between a shopkeeper of London, and a savage of the 
American wildernesses. Our opinions were, I think, 
maintained on both sides without full conviction ; 
Monboddo declared boldly for the savage, and I, 
perhaps for that reason, sided with the citizen. 

We came late to Aberdeen, where I found my dear 
mistress's letter, and learned that all our little people 
were happily recovered of the measles. Every part 
of your letter was pleasing. 

There are two cities of the name of Aberdeen : the 
old town, built about a mile inland, once the see of a 
bishop, which contains the King's College, and the 
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remains of the cathedral, and the new town, which 
stands, for the sake of trade, upon a frith or arm of 
the sea, so that ships rest against the quay. 

The two cities have their separate magistrates, and 
the two colleges are in effect two universities, which 
confer degrees independently [of] each other. 

New Aberdeen is a large town, built almost wholly 
of that granite which is used for the new pavement in 
London, which, hard as it is, they square with very 
little difficulty. Here I first saw the women in plaids. 
The plaid makes at once a hood and cloak, without 
cutting or sewing, merely by the manner of drawing 
the opposite sides over the shoulders. The maids at 
the inns run over the house barefoot, and children, 
not dressed in rags, go without shoes or stockings. 
Shoes are indeed not yet in universal use, they came 
late into this country. One of the professors told us, 
as we were mentioning a fort built by Cromwell, that 
the country owed much of its present industry to 
Cromwell's soldiers. They taught us, said he, to raise 
cabbage and make shoes. How they lived without 
shoes may yet be seen ; but in the passage through 
villages, it seems to him that surveys their gardens, 
that when they had not cabbage they had nothing. 

Education is here 'of the same price as at St. 
Andrews, only the session is but from the 1st of 
November to the ist of April. The academical 
buildings seem rather to advance than decline. They 
shewed their libraries, which were not very splendid, 
but some manuscripts were so exquisitely penned that 
I wished my dear mistress to have seen them. I had 
an unexpected pleasure, by finding an old acquaint- 
ance now professor of physic in the King's College : 
we were on both sides glad of the interview, having 
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not seen nor perhaps thought on one another for 
many years ; but we had no emulation, nor had either 
of us risen to the other's envy, and our old kindness 
was easily renewed. I hope we shall never try the 
effect of so long an absence, and that I shall always 
be, 

Madam, 

Your, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

OSTiCH IN Skie, Sept. 30, 1773. 
Dearest Madam, 

I AM still confined in Skie. We were unskilful 
travellers, and imagined that the sea was an open 
road which we could pass at pleasure ; but we have 
now learned with some pain, that we may still wait 
for a long time the caprices of the equinoctial winds, 
and sit reading or writing as I now do, while the 
tempest is rolling the sea, or roaring in the mountains. 
I am now no longer pleased with the delay ; you can 
hear from me but seldom, and I cannot at all hear 
from you. It comes into my mind that some evil 
may happen, or that I might be of use while I am 
away. But these thoughts are vain; the wind is 
violent and adverse, and our boat cannot yet come. 
I must content myself with writing to you, and 
hoping that you will sometime receive my letter. 
Now to my narrative. 

Sept 9. — Having passed the night as is usual, I rose, 
and found the dining room full of company; we 
feasted and talked, and when the evening came it 
brought musick and dancing. Young Macleod, the 
great proprietor of Skie and head of his clan, was 
very distinguishable; a young man of nineteen; bred 
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a while at St. Andrews, and afterwards at Oxford ; 
a pupil of G. Strahan. He is a young man of a 
mind as much advanced as I have ever known ; very 
elegant of manners, and very graceful in his person. 
He has the full spirit of a feudal chief; and I was 
very ready to accept his invitation to Dunvegan. 
All Raarsa's children are beautiful. The ladies, all 
except the eldest, are in the morning dressed in 
their hair. The true Highlander never wears more 
than a riband on her head till she is married. 

On the third day Boswell went out with old 
Malcolm to see a ruined castle, which he found less 
entire than was promised, but he saw the country. 
I did not go, for the castle was perhaps ten miles off, 
and there is no riding at Raarsa, the whole island 
being rock or mountain, from which the cattle often 
fall and are destroyed. It is very barren, and main- 
tains, as near as I could collect, about seven hundred 
inhabitants, perhaps ten to a square mile. In these 
countries you are not to suppose that you shall 
find villages or inclosures. The traveller wanders 
through a naked desart, gratified sometimes, but rarely, 
with the sight of cows, and now and then finds a 
heap of loose stones and turf in a cavity between 
rocks, where a being bom with all those powers 
which education expands, and all those sensations 
which culture refines, is condemned to shelter itself 
from the wind and rain. Philosophers there are who 
try to make themselves believe that this life is happy ; 
but they believe it only while they are saying it, and 
never yet produced conviction in a single mind ; he, 
whom want of words or images sunk into silence, 
still thought, as he thought before, that privation of 
pleasure can never please, and that content is not 
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to be much envied, when it has no other principle 
than ignorance of good. 

This gloomy tranquillity, which some may call 
fortitude, and others wisdom, was, I believe, for a 
long time to be very frequently found in these dens 
of poverty: every man was content to live like his 
neighbours, and never wandering from home, saw no 
mode of life preferable to his own, except at the 
house of the laird, or the laird's nearest relations, 
whom he considered as a superior order of beings, to 
whose luxuries or honours he had no pretensions. 
But the end of this reverence and submission seems 
now approaching ; the Highlanders have learned that 
there are countries less bleak and barren than their 
own, where, instead of working for the laird, every 
man may till his own ground, and eat the produce of. 
his own labour. Great numbers have been induced 
by this discovery to go every year for some time past 
to America. Macdonald and Macleod of Skie have 
lost many tenants and many labourers, but Raarsa has 
not yet been forsaken by a single inhabitant. 

Rona is yet more rocky and barren than Raarsa, 
and though it contains perhaps four thousand acres, 
is possessed only by a herd of cattle and the keepers. 

I find myself not very able to walk upon the 
mountains, but one day I went out to see the walls 
yet standing of an ancient chapel. In almost every 
island the superstitious votaries of the Romish church 
erected places of worship, in which the drones of 
convents or cathedrals performed the holy offices, but 
by the active zeal of Protestant devotion, almost all 
of them have sunk into ruin. The chapel at Raarsa 
is now only considered as the burying-place of the 
family, and I suppose of the whole island. 
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We would now have gone away and left room for 
others to enjoy the pleasures of this little court, but 
the wind detained us till the I2th, when, though it 
was Sunday, we thought it proper to snatch the 
opportunity of a calm day. Raarsa accompanied us 
in his six-oared boat, which he said was his coach 
and six. It is indeed the vehicle in which the ladies 
take the air and pay their visits, but they have taken 
very little care for accommodations. There is no 
way in or out of the boat for a woman, but by 
being carried ; and in the boat thus dignified with a 
pompous name, there is no seat but an occasional 
bundle of straw. Thus we left Raarsa ; the seat of 
plenty, civility, and cheerfulness. 

We dined at a publick house at Port Re ; so called 
because one of the Scottish kings landed there, in a 
progress through the western isles. Raarsa paid the 
reckoning privately. We then got on horseback, and 
by a short but very tedious journey came to Kings- 
burgh, at which the same king lodged after he landed. 
Here I had the honour of saluting the far famed 
Miss Flora Macdonald, who conducted the Prince, 
dressed as her maid, through the English forces fronj 
the island of Lewes; and, when she came to Skie, 
dined with the English officers, and left her maid 
below. She must then have been a very young lady; 
she is now not old ; of a pleasing person, and elegant 
behaviour. She told me that she thought herself 
honoured by my visit ; and I am sure that whatever 
regard she bestowed on me was liberally repaid. " If 
thou likest her opinions, thou wilt praise her virtue." 
She was carried to London, but dismissed without 
a trial, and came down with Malcolm Macleod, 
against whom sufficient evidence could not be pro- 
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cured. She and her husband are poor, and are going 
to try their fortune in America. 

Sic rerum volvitur orbis. 

At Kingsburgh we were very liberally feasted, and 
I slept in the bed on which the Prince reposed in his 
distress ; the sheets which he used were never put to 
any meaner offices, but were wrapped up by the lady 
of the house, and at last, according to her desire, 
were laid round her in her grave. These are not 
Whigs. 

On the 13th, travelling partly on horseback where 
we could not row, and partly on foot where we 
could not ride, we came to Dunvegan, which I have 
described already. Here, though poor Macleod had 
been left by his grandfather overwhelmed with 
debts, we had another exhibition of feudal hospitality. 
There were two stags in the house, and venison came 
to the table every day in its various forms. Macleod, 
besides his estate in Skie, larger I suppose than some 
English counties, is proprietor of nine inhabited isles ; 
and of his islands uninhabited I doubt if he very 
exactly knows the number. I told him that he was 
a mighty monarch. Such dominions fill an English- 
man with envious wonder; but when he surveys the 
naked mountain and treads the quaking moor, and 
wanders over the wild regions of gloomy barrenness, 
his wonder may continue, but his envy ceases. The 
unprofitableness of these vast domains can be con- 
ceived only by the means of positive instances. The 
heir of Coly an island not far distant, has lately told 
me how wealthy he should be if he could let Rum^ 
another of his islands, for twopence half-penny an 
acre ; and Macleod has an estate, which the surveyor 
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reports to contain eighty thousand acres, rented at six 
hundred pounds a-year. 

While we were at Dunvegan, the wind was high, 
and the rain violent, so that we were not able to put 
forth a boat to fish in the sea, or to visit the adjacent 
islands, which may be seen from the house; but we 
filled up the time as we could, sometimes by talk, 
sometimes by reading. I have never wanted books 
in the isle of Skie. 

We were visited one day by the Laird and Lady 
of Muck, one of the western islands, two miles long, 
and three quarters of a mile high. He has h^lf his 
island in his own culture, and upon the other half 
live one hundred and fifty dependents, who not only 
live upon the product, but export corn sufficient for 
the payment of their rent. 

Lady Macleod has a son and four daughters; they 
have lived long in England, and have the language 
and manners of English ladies. We lived with them 
very easily. The hospitality of this remote region is 
like that of the golden age. We have found our- 
selves treated at every house as if we came to confer 
a benefit. 

We were eight days at Dunvegan, but we took the 
first opportunity which the weather afforded, after 
the first days, of going away, and on the 21st, went 
to Ulinish, where we were well entertained, and 
wandered a little after curiosities. In the afternoon 
an interval of calm sunshine courted us out to see 
a cave on the shore famous for its echo. When we 
went into the boat, one of our companions was asked 
in Earse, by the boatmen, who they were that came 
with him i He gave us characters, I suppose, to our 
advantage, and was asked, in the spirit of the High- 
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lands, whether I could recite a long series of ancestors? 
The boatmen said, as I perceived afterwards, that 
they heard the cry of an English ghost. This, 
Boswell says, disturbed him. We came to the cave, 
and clambering up the rocks, came to an arch, open 
at one end, one hundred and eighty feet long, thirty 
broad in the broadest part, and about thirty high* 
There was no echo; such is the fidelity of report; 
but I saw what I had never seen before, muscles and 
whilks in their natural state. There was another arch 
in the rock, open at both ends. 

Sept. 23. — We removed to Talisker, a house 
occupied by Mr. Macleod, a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Dutch service. Talisker has been long in the 
possession of gentlemen, and therefore has a garden 
well cultivated ; and, what is here very rare, is shaded 
by trees: a place where the imagination is more 
amused cannot easily be found. The mountains 
about it are of great height, with waterfalls succeed- 
ing one another so fast, that as one ceases to be 
heard another begins. Between the mountains there 
is a small valley extending to the sea, which is not 
far off, beating upon a coast very difficult of access. 

Two nights before our arrival two boats were 
driven upon this coast by the tempest, one of them 
had a pilot that knew the passage, the second 
followed, but a third missed the true course, and was 
driven forward with great danger of being forced into 
the vast ocean, but, however, gained at last some 
other island. The crews crept to Talisker, almost 
lifeless with wet, fatigue, and terrour, but the lady 
took care of them. She is a woman of more than 
common qualifications; having travelled with her 
husband, she speaks four languages. 
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You find that all the islanders, even in these recesses 
of life, are not barbarous. One of the ministers who 
has adhered to us almost all the time is an excellent 
scholar. We have now with us the young Laird of 
'Col, who is heir, perhaps, to two hundred square 
miles of land. He has first studied at Aberdeen, and 
afterwards gone to Hertfordshire to learn agriculture, 
being much impressed with desire of improvement: 
he likewise has the notions of a chief, and keeps a 
piper. At Macleod's the bagpipe always played 
while we were dining. 

Col has undertaken, by the permission of the waves 
and wind, to carry us about several of the islands, 
with which he is acquainted enough to show us what- 
ever curious is given by nature or left by antiquity ; 
but we grew afraid of deviating from our way home, 
lest we should be shut up for months upon some little 
protuberance of rock, that just appears above the sea, 
and perhaps is scarcely marked upon a map. 

You remember the Doge of Genoa, who being 
asked what struck him most at the French court, 
answered, " Myself" I cannot think many things here 
more likely to affect the fancy than to see Johnson 
ending his sixty-fourth year in the wilderness of the 
Hebrides. But now I am here, it will gratify me 
very little to return without seeing, or doing my best 
to see what those places afford. I have a desire to 
instruct myself in the whole system of pastoral life ; 
but I know not whether I shall be able to* perfect the 
idea. However, I have many pictures in my mind, 
which I could not have had without this journey, and 
should have passed it with great pleasure had you, 
and Master, and Queeney been in the party. We 
should have excited the attention and enlarged the 
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observation of each other, and obtained many pleasing 
topicks of future conversation. As it is, I travel with 
my mind too much at home, and perhaps miss many 
things worthy of observation, or pass them with 
transient notice ; so that the images, for want of that 
re-impression which discussion and comparison pro- 
duce, easily fade away ; but I keep a book of 
remarks, and Boswell writes a regular journal of our 
travels, which, I think, contains as much of what I 
say and do as of all other occurrences together ; " for 
such a faithful chronicler as Griffith." 

I hope, dearest Madam, you are equally careful to 
reposite proper memorials of all that happens to you 
and your family, and then when we meet we shall tell 
our stories. I wish you had gone this summer in 
your usual splendour to Brighthelmstone. 

Mr. Thrale probably wonders how I live all this 
time without sending to him for money. Travelling 
in Scotland is dear enough, dearer in proportion to 
what the country affords than in England, but 
residence in the isles is unexpensive. Company is, I 
think, considered as a supply of pleasure, and a relief 
of that tediousness of life which is felt in every place, 
elegant or rude. Of wine and punch they are very 
liberal, for they get them cheap ; but as there is no 
custom-house on the island, they can hardly be con- 
sidered as smugglers. Their punch is made without 
lemons, or any substitute. 

Their tables are very plentiful ; but a very nice 
man would not be pampered. As they have no meat 
but as they kill it, they are obliged to live while it 
lasts upon the same flesh. They kill a sheep, and set 
mutton boiled and roast on the table together. They 
have fish both of the sea and of the brooks ; but they 
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can hardly conceive that it requires any sauce. To 
sauce in general they are strangers ; now and then 
butter is melted, but I dare not always take, lest I 
should offend by disliking it. Barley-broath is a 
constant dish, and is made well in every house. A 
stranger, if he is prudent, will secure his share, for it 
is not certain that he will be able to eat anything 
else. 

Their meat being often newly killed is very tough, 
and as nothing is sufficiently subdued by the fire, is 
not easily to be eaten. Carving is here a very 
laborious employment, for the knives are never 
whetted. Table-knives are not of long subsistence 
in the Highlands ; every man, while arms were a 
regular part of dress, had his knife and fork append- 
ant to his dirk. Knives they now lay upon the table, 
but the handles are apt to show that they have been 
in other hands, and the blades have neither brightness 
nor edge. 

Of silver there is no want ; and it will last long, for it 
is never cleaned. They are a nation just rising from 
barbarity, long contented with necessaries, now 
somewhat studious of convenience, but not yet 
arrived at delicate discriminations. Their linen is, 
however, both clean and fine. Bread, suchr as we 
mean by that name, I have never seen in the isle of 
Skie. They have ovens, for they bake their pies, but 
they never ferment their meal, nor mould a loaf. 
Cakes of oats and barley are brought to the table, 
but I believe wheat is reserved for strangers. They 
are commonly too hard for me, and therefore I take 
potatoes to my meat, and am sure to find them on 
almost every table. 

They retain so much of the pastoral life, that some 
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preparation of milk is commonly one of the dishes 
both at dinner and supper. Tea is always drunk at 
the usual times ; but in the morning the table is 
polluted with a plate of slices of strong cheese. This 
is peculiar to the Highlands ; at Edinburgh there are 
always honey and sweet-meats on the morning tea- 
table. 

Strong liquors they seem to love. Every man, 
perhaps woman, begins the day with a dram ; and 
the punch is made both at dinner and supper. 

They have neither wood nor coal for fuel, but burn 
peat or turf in their chimnies. It is dug out of the 
moors or mosses, and makes a strong and lasting fire, 
not always very sweet, and somewhat apt to smoke 
the pot. 

The houses of inferior gentlemen are very small, 
and every room serves many purposes. In the bed- 
rooms, perhaps, are laid up stores of different kinds ; 
and the parlour of the day is a bed-room at night. 
In the room which I inhabited last, about fourteen 
feet square, there were three chests of drawers, a long 
chest for larger clothes, two closet cupboards, and the 
bed. Their rooms are commonly dirty, of which they 
seem to have little sensibility, and if they had more, 
clean floors would be difficultly kept, where the first 
step from the door is into the dirt. They are very 
much inclined to carpets, and seldom fail to lay down 
something under their feet, better or worse as they 
happen to be furnished. 

The Highland dress, being forbidden by law, is 
very little used ; sometimes it may be seen, but the 
English traveller is struck with nothing so much as 
the nuditi des pieds of the common people. 

Skie is the greatest island, or the greatest but one 
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among the Hebrides. Of the soil I have already- 
given some account, it is generally barren, but some 
spots are not wholly unfruitful. The gardens have 
apples and pears, cherries, strawberries, raspberries, 
currants, and gooseberries, but all the fruit that I have 
seen is small. They attempt to sow nothing but oats 
and barley. Oats constitute the bread corn of the 
place. Their harvest is about the beginning of 
October; and being so late, is very much subject to 
disappointments from the rains that follow the 
equinox. This year has been particularly disastrous. 
Their rainy season lasts from autumn to spring. 
They have seldom very hard frosts ; nor was it ever 
known that a lake was covered with ice strong enough 
to bear a skater. The sea round them is always 
open. The snow falls but soon nielts ; only in 1771, 
they had a cold spring in which the island was so 
long covered with it, that many beasts, both wild and 
domestick, perished, and the whole country was 
reduced to distress, from which I know not if it is 
even yet recovered. 

The animals here are not remarkably small; 
perhaps they recruit their breed from the main land. 
The cows are sometimes without horns. The horned 
and unhorned cattle are not accidental variations, 
but different species, they will however breed together. 

October 3. — The wind is now changed, and if we 
snatch the moment of opportunity, an escape from 
this island is become practicable ; I have no reason 
to complain of my reception, yet I long to be again at 
home. 

You and my master may perhaps expect, after this 
description of Skie, some account of myself. My eye 
is, I am afraid, not fully recovered ; my ears are not 
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mended ; my nerves seem to grow weaker, and I 
have been otherwise not as well as I sometimes am, 
but think myself lately better. This climate perhaps 
is not within my degree of healthy latitude. 

Thus I have given my most honoured mistress the 
story of me and my little ramble. We are now 
going to some other isle, to what we know not, the 
wind will tell us. 

I am, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

Compliments to Queeney, and Jack, and Lucy, 
and all. 

Edinburgh, Nov. i8, 1773. 
My Dearest Mistress, 

This is the last letter that I shall write ; while you 
are reading it, I shall be coming home. 

I congratulate you upon your boy ; but you must 
not think that I will love him all at once as well as I 
love Harry, for Harry you know is so rational. I 
shall love him by degrees. 

Poor, pretty, dear Lucy ! Can ' nothing do her 
good } I am sorry to lose her. But if she must be 
taken from us, let us resign her with confidence into 
the hands of Him who knows, and who only knows, 
what is best both for us and her. 

Do not suffer yourself to be dejected. Resolution 
and diligence will supply all that is wanting, and all 
that is lost. But if your health should be impaired, I 
know not where to find a substitute. I shall have no 
mistress ; Mr. Thrale will have no wife ; and the little 
flock will have no mother. 

I long to be home, and have taken a place in the 
coach for Monday ; I hope therefore to be in London 
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on Friday the 26th, in the evening. Please to let 
Mrs. Williams know. 

I am, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

May 12, 1775. 

And so, my dearest Mistress, you lie a bed hatch- 
ing suspicions. I did not mean to reproach you, nor 
meant anything but respect, and impatience to know 
how you did. 

I wish I could say or send anything to divert you ; 
but I have done nothing and seen nothing. I dined 
one day with Paoli, and yesterday with Mrs. South- 
well, and called on Congreve. Mr. Twiss, hearing 
that you talked of despoiling his book of the fine 
print, has sent you a copy to frame. He is going to 
Ireland, and I have given him letters to Dr. Leland 
and Mr. Falkner. 

Mr. M is so ill that the lady is not visible ; 

but yesterday I had I know not how much kiss of 

Mrs. Abington, and very good looks from Miss 

the maid of honour. 

Bos well has made me promise not to go to Oxford 
till he leaves London; I had no great reason for 
haste, and therefore might as well gratify a friend. I 
am always proud and pleased to have my company 
desired. Boswell would have thought my absence a 
loss, and I knew not who else would have considered 
my presence as profit. He has entered himself at the 
Temple, and I joined in his bond. He is to plead 
before the Lords, and hopes very nearly to gain the 
cost of his journey. He lives much with his friend 
PaoH, who says, a man must see Wales to enjoy 
England. 
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The book which is now most read, but which, as 
far as I have gone, is but dull, is Gray's letters, pre- 
fixed by Mr. Mason to his poems. I have borrowed 
mine, and therefore cannot lend it, and I can hardly 
recommend the purchase. 

I have offended ; and, what is stranger, have justly 
offended the nation of Rasay. If they could come 
hither, they would be as fierce as the Americans. 
Rasay has written to Boswell an account of the injury 
done him, by representing his house as subordinate 
to that of Dunvegan. Boswell has his letter, and I 
believe copied my answer. I have appeased him, if a 
degraded chief can possibly be appeased ; but it will 
be thirteen days, days of resentment and discontent, 
before my recantation can reach him. Many a dirk 
will imagination, during th^t interval, fix in my heart. 
I really question if at this time my life would not be 
in danger, if distance did not secure it. 

Boswell will find his way to Streatham before he 
goes, and will detail this great affair. I would have 
come on Saturday, but that I am engaged to do Dr. 
Lawrence a little service on Sunday. Which day 
shall I come next week ? I hope you will be well 
enough to see me often. I am, dearest Madam, 

Your, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

Lichfield, June 21, 1775. 
Dear Madam, 

Now I hope you are thinking, shall I have a letter 
to-day from Lichfield? Something of a letter you 
will have ; how else can I expect that you should 
write? and the morning on which I should miss a 
letter would be a morning of uneasiness, notwithstand- 
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ing all that would be said or done by the sisters of 
Stowhill, who do and say whatever good they can. 
They give me good words, and cherries, and straw- 
berries. Lady [Smith] and her mother and sister were 
visiting there yesterday, and Lady [Smith] took her 
tea before her mother. 

Mrs. Cobb is to come to Miss Porter's this after- 
noon. Miss A comes little near me. Mr. Langley 

of Ashbourne was here to-day, in his wity to Birming- 
ham, and everybody talks of you. 

The ladies of the Amicable Society are to walk, in 
a few days, from the town-hall to the cathedral in 
procession to hear a sermon. They walk in linen 
gowns, and each has a stick with an acorn, but for the 
acorn they could give no reason, till I told them of 
the civick crown. 

I have just had your sweet letter, and am glad that 
you are to be at the regatta. You know how little I 
love to have you left out of any shining part of life. 
You have every right to distinction, and should there- 
fore be distinguished. You will see a show with philo- 
sophick superiority, and therefore may see it safely. 
It is easy to talk of sitting at home contented, when 
others are seeing or making shows. But not to have 
been where it is supposed, and seldom supposed 
falsely, that all would go if they could ; to be able to 
say nothing when every one is talking ; to have no 
opinion when every one is judging ; to hear exclama- 
tions of rapture without power to depress ; to listen to 
falsehoods without right to contradict, is, after all, a 
state of temporary inferiority, in which the mind is 
rather hardened by stubbornness, than supported by 
fortitude. If the world be worth winning, let us enjoy 
it ; if it is to be despised, let us despise it by conviction. 
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But the world is not to be despised but as it is com- 
pared with something better. Company is in itself 
better than solitude, and pleasure better than indol- 
ence. Ex nihilo nihil fit, says the moral as well as 
natural philosopher. By doing nothing and by know- 
ing nothing no power of doing good can be obtained. 
He must mingle with the world that desires to be 
useful. Every new scene impresses new ideas, enriches 
the imagination, and enlarges the power of reason, by 
new topicks of comparison. You that have seen the 
regatta will have images which we who miss it must 
want, and no intellectual images are without use. 
But when you are in this scene of splendour and 
gayety, do not let one of your fits of negligence steal 
upon you. Hoc age^ is the great rule whether you are 
serious or merry ; whether you are stating the ex- 
pences of your family, learning science or duty from 
a folio, or floating on the Thames in a fancied dress. 
Of the whole entertainment let me not hear so copious 
nor so true an account from anybody as from you. 
I am, dearest Madam, 

Your, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

June 23, 1775. 

Dear Madam, 

So now you have been at the regatta, for I hope 
you got tickets somewhere, else you wanted me, and 
I shall not be sorry, because you fancy you ^an do so 
well without me ; but however I hope you got tickets, 
and were dressed fine and fanciful, and made a fine 
part of the fine show, and heard musick, and said 
good things, and staid on the water four hours after 
midnight, and came well home, and slept, and dreamed 
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of the regatta, and waked, and found yourself in bed, 
and thought now it is all over, only I must write 
about it to Lichfield. 

We make a hard shift here to live on without a 
regatta. The cherries are ripe at Stowhill, and the 
currants are ripening, and the ladies are very kind to 
me. I wish, however, you would go to Surrey, and 
come back, though I think it wiser to stay till the 
improvement in Ralph may become perceptible, else 
you will be apt to judge by your wishes and your 
imagination. Let us in the mean time hope the best. 
Let me but know when you go, and when you come 
back again. 

If you or Mr. Thrale would write to Dr. Wetherell 
about Mr. Carter, it will please Wetherell, and keep 
the business in motion. They know not otherwise 
how to communicate news if they have it. 

As to my hopes and my wishes, I can keep them 
to myself. They will perhaps grow less if they are 
laughed at. I needed not tell them, but that I have 
little else to write, and I needed not write, but that I 
do not like to be without hearing from you, because 
I love the Thrales and the Thralites. 

I am, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

July 29, 1775. 

Madam, 

The rain caught me at Stowhill, and kept me till it 
is very late ; I must however write, for I am enjoined 
to tell you how much Mrs. Lucy was pleased with 
your present, and to entreat you to excuse her from 
writing, because her hand is not yet recovered. She 
is very glad of your notice, and very thankful. 
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I am very desirous that Mr. should be sent for 

a few weeks to Brighthelmstone. Air, and vacancy, 
and novelty, and the consciousness of his own value, 
and the pride of such distinction and delight in Mr. 
Thrale*s kindness, would, as Cheney phrases it, afford 
all the relief that human art can give, or human nature 
receive. Do not read this slightly, you may prolong 
a very useful life. 

Whether the pine-apples be ripe or rotten, whether 
the Duke's venison be baked or roasted, I begin to 
think it time I were at home. I have staid till per- 
haps nobody wishes me to stay longer, except the 
ladies on the hill, who offer me a lodging, and though 
not ill, am unsettled enough to wish for change of 
place, even though that change were not to bring me 
to Streatham ; but thither I hope I shall quickly 
come, and find you all well, and gay, and happy, and 
catch a little gaiety, and health, and happiness among^ 
you. 

I am, dearest of all dear Ladies, 
Your, &c. 

Sam. Johnson. 

August I, 1775. 

Dear Madam, 

I WONDER how it could happen. I forgot that the 
post went out yesternight, and so omitted to write ; I 
therefore put this by the by-post, and hope it will 
come, that I may not lose my regular letter. 

This was to have been my last letter from this 
place, but Lucy says I must not go this week. Fits 
of tenderness with Mrs. Lucy are not common ; but 
she seems now to have a little paroxysm, and I was 
not willing to counteract it. When I am to go I shall 
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take care to inform you. The lady at Stowhill says, 
how comes Lucy to be such a sovereign, all the town 
besides could not have kept you. 

America now fills every mouth, and some heads, 
and a little of it shall come into my letter. I do not 
much like the news. Our troops have indeed the 
superiority ; five-and-twenty hundred have driven five 
thousand from their intrenchment ; but the Americans 
fought skilfully ; had coolness enough in the battle to 
carry off their men ; and seem to have retreated 
orderly, for they were not pursued. They want no- 
thing but confidence in their leaders, and familiarity 
with danger. Our business is to pursue their main 
army, and disperse it by a decisive battle ; and then 
waste the country till they sue for peace. If we make 
war by parties and detachments, dislodge them from 
one place, and exclude them from another, we shall 
by a local, gradual, and ineffectual war, teach them 
our own knowledge, harden their obstinacy, and 
strengthen their confidence, and at last come to fight 
on equal terms of skill and bravery, without equal 
numbers. 

Mrs. Williams wrote me word, that you had hon- 
oured her with a visit, and behaved lovely, 

Mr. Thrale left off digging his pool, I suppose, for 
want of water. The first thing to be done is by dig- 
ging in three or four places, to try how near the springs 
will rise to the surface ; for though we cannot hope 
to be always full, we must be sure never to be dry. 

Poor ! I am sorry for him. It is sad to give 

a family of children no pleasure but by dying. It 
was said of Otho : Hoc tantum fecit nobile quod periit. 
It may be changed to : Hoc tantum fecit utile. 

If I could do Mr. Carter any good at Oxford, I 
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could easily stop there ; for through it, if I go by 
Birmingham, I am likely to pass; but the place is 
now a sullen solitude. Whatever can be done I am 
ready to do ; but our operations must for the present 
be at London. 

I am, &a, 

Sam. Johnson. 

London, May ii, 1776. 
Dear Madam, 

That you may have no superfluous uneasiness, I 
went this afternoon to visit the two babies at Kensing- 
ton, and found them indeed a little spotted with their 
disorder, but as brisk and gay as health and youth 
can make them. I took a paper of sweetmeats and 
spread them on the table. They took great delight 
to show their governess the various animals that were 
made of sugar ; and when they had eaten as much as 
was fit, the rest were laid up for to-morrow. 

Susy sends her duty and love with g^eat propriety. 
Sophy sends her duty to you, and her love to Queeny 
and Papa. Mr. Evans came in after me. You may 
set your heart quite at rest, no babies can be better 
than they appear to be. Dr. Taylor went with me, 
and we staid a good while. He likes them very much. 
Susy said her creed in French. 

Dr. Taylor says, I must not come back till his 
business is adjusted ; and indeed it would not be wise 
to come away without doing what I came hither only 
to do. However, I expect to be dismissed in a few 
days, and shall bring Manucci with me. 

I dined yesterday with Langton. His three children 

are very lovely. longs to teach him a little 

economy. I know not how his money goes, for I do 
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not think that Mrs. Williams and I had our due share 
of the nine guineas. 

He begins to reproach himself with neglect of 's 

education, and censures that idleness, or that deviation, 
by the indulgence of which he has left uncultivated 
such a fertile mind. I advised him to let the child 
alone ; and told him that the matter was not great, 
whether he could read it at the end of four years or 
of five, and that I thought it not proper to harass a 
tender mind with the violence of painful attention. I 
may perhaps procure both father and son a year of 
quiet ; and surely I n>ay rate myself among their 
benefactors. 

I am, &c,, 

Sam. Johnson. 

Lichfield, Aug. 13, 1777. 
Dear Madam, 

Such tattle as filled your last sweet letter prevents 
one great inconvenience of absence, that of returning 
home a stranger and an enquirer. The variations of 
life consist of little things. Important innovations 
are soon heard, and easily understood. Men that 
meet to talk of physicks or metaphysicks, or law or 
history, may be immediately acquainted. We look 
at each other in silence, only for want of petty talk 
upon slight occurrences. Continue therefore to write 
all that you would say. 

You have Lord Westcote and everybody when I 
am away, and you go to Mr. Gator's, and you are so 
happy. 

Miss Turton and Harry Jackson are dead. Mrs. 
Aston is, I am afraid, in great danger. Mr. Green, 
Mr. Garrick, and Mr. Newton are all well. I have 
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been very faint and breathless since I came hither, 
but fancy myself better this day. I hope Master's 
walk will be finished when I come back, and I shall 
perambulate it very often. 

There seems to be in this country scarcely any 
fruit, there never indeed was much ; but great things 
have been said of the harvest, and the only fear is of 
the weather. It rains here almost every day. 

I dined yesterday with the corporation, and talked 
against a workhouse which they have in contemplation 
— ^there's the word now. I do not know that they 
minded me, for they said nothing to me. 

I have had so little inclination to motion that I 
have always gone the shortest way to Stowhill, and 
hardly anywhere else, so that I can tell you nothing 
new of Green's museum, but I design to visit him, 
and all friends. 

I hope for a letter to-morrow, for you must not 
forget that I am, Madam, 

Your most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

P.S.— sWhy cannot Queeny write ? 

Ashbourne, Sept. 20, 1777. 
Dear Madam, 

I DO not remember what has happened that you 
write on mourning paper, and use black wax. 

B[oswell] liked S[eward] better as he knew him 
more, and seems well pleased to be remembered by 
him and my master. 

Pretty dear Queeny ! I wish her many and many 
happy birthdays. I hope you will never lose her, 
though I should go to Lichfield, and though she 
should sit the thirteenth in many a company. 
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You have nothing to say because you live at 
Streatham, and expect me to say much when I 
return from Lichfield and Ashbourne, places to be 
considered as abounding in novelty, and supplying 
every hour materials for history. It is as much as I 
can do to furnish every post with a letter ; I keep 
nothing behind for oral communication. 

I took Boswell yesterday to see Keddlestone, and 
the silk mills, and the china work at Derby ; he was 
pleased with all. The Derby china is very pretty, 
but I think the gilding is all superficial; and the 
finer pieces are so dear, that perhaps silver vessels of 
the same capacity may be sometimes bought at the 
same price; and I am not yet so infected with the 
contagion of china-fancy, as to like any thing at that 
rate which can so easily be broken. 

Master is very inconstant to Lady R . Did he 

not hold out agajnst forty such repellents from Mrs. 

P ? He groAys nice I find ; let him try whether 

nicety will make him happy. 

Boswell has spent more money than he expected, 
and I must supply hin> with part of his expences 
home. I have not much with me, and beg Master to 
send me by the next post a note of ten pounds, which 
I will punctually return, not in opportunities of bene- 
ficence, though the noblest payment in the world, but 
in money, or bank-paper. Do not let him forget me. 

Do not suppose that I wrote this letter on purpose 
to borrow. My soul disdains it. I did not think on 
it when I began to write. When I miss a post, I con- 
sider myself as deviating from the true rule of action. 
Seeing things in this lights I consider every letter as 
something in the line of duty ; upon this foot I make 
my arrangement, and under whatever circumstances 
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of difficulty, endeavour to carry them into execution ; 
for having in some degree pledged myself for the per- 
formance, I think the resolution both of my head and 
my heart engaged, and reprobate every thought of 
desisting from the undertaking. 

Howel tells of a few words in Spanish, the true 
utterance of which will denominate the speaker bueno 
Romaniador ; the last sentence will un bueno politico. 
He that can rattle those words well together may say 
all that political controversy generally produces. 

I am, &a, 

Sam. Johnson. 

P.S. — Nay, but do not enquire after Bolt-court. 

Lichfield, Oct. 27, 1777. 
Dear Madam, 

You talk of writing and writing, as if you had all 
the writing to yourself. If our correspondence were 
printed, I am sure posterity, for posterity is always 
the author's favourite, would say that I am a good 
writer too. — AncKio sono pittore. To sit down so 
often with nothing to say ; to say something so often, 
almost without consciousness of saying, and without 
any remembrance of having said, is a power of which 
I will not violate my modesty by boasting, but I do 
not believe that every body has it. 

Some, when they write to their friends, are all 
affection ; some are wise and sententious ; some strain 
their powers for efforts of gaiety : some write news, 
and some write secrets ; but to make a letter without 
affection, without wisdom, without gaiety, without 
news, and without a secret, is, doubtless, the great 
epistolick art. 

In a man's letters, you know, Madam, his soul lies 
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naked, his letters are only the mirrour of his breast ; 
whatever passes within him is shown undisguised in 
its natural process ; nothing is inverted, nothing dis- 
torted ; you see systems in their elements ; you dis- 
cover actions in their motives. 

Of this great truth, sounded by the knowing to the 
ignorant, and so echoed by the ignorant to the know- 
ing, what evidence have you now before you ! Is 
not my soul laid open in these veracious pages ? Do 
not you see me reduced to my first principles ? This 
is the pleasure of corresponding with a friend, where 
doubt and distrust have no place, and every thing is 
said as it is thought. The original idea is laid down 
in its simple purity, and all the supervenient concep- 
tions are spread over it stratum super stratum^ as they 
happen to be formed. These are the letters by which 
souls are united, and by which minds naturally in 
unison move each other as they are moved themselves. 
I know, dearest Lady, that in the perusal of this, such 
is the consanguinity of our intellects, you will be 
touched as I am touched. I have indeed concealed 
nothing from you, nor do I expect ever to repent of 
having thus opened my heart. 

I am, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

Nov. 14, 1778. 

Dearest Madam, 

Then I really think I shall be very glad to see you 
all safe at home. I shall easily forgive my master 
his long stay, if he leaves the dog behind him. We 
will watch, as well as we can, that the dog shall never 
be let in again, for when he comes the first thing he 
does is to worry my master. This time he gnawed 
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him to the bone. Content, said Rider's almanack, 
makes a man richer than the Indies. But surely he 
that has the Indies in his possession, may without 
very much philosophy make himself content. So 
much for my master and his dog, a vile one it is, but 
I hope if he is not hanged he is drowned ; with 
another lusty shake he will pick my master's heart out. 

I have begun to take valerian ; the two last nights 
I took an ounce each night — a very loathsome quantity. 
Dr. Lawrence talked of a decoction, but I say, all or 
nothing. The first night I thought myself better, 
but the next it did me no good. 

Young DesmouHnes says, he is settled at a weekly 
pay of twenty-five shillings, about forty pounds a-year. 
Mr. Macbean has no business. We have tolerable 
concord at home, but no love. Williams hates every 
body. Levet bates DesmouHnes, and does not love 
Williams. Desmoulines hates them bpth. Poll loves 
none of them. 

Dr. Burney had the lupk to go to Oxford the only 
week in the year when the library is shut up. He 
was, however, very kindly treated; as one man is 
translating Arabick, and another Welsh, for his 
service. Murphy told me that you wrote to him 
about Evelina. Francis wants to read it 

And on the 26th Burney is to bring me. Pray why 
so ? Is it not as fit that I should bring Burney } 
My master is in his old lunes, and so am I. Well, I 
do not much care how it is, and yet — at it again. 

Pray make my compliments to Mr. Scrase. He 
has many things which I wish to have, his knowledge 
of business and of the law. He has likewise a great 
chair. Such an one my Master talked of getting ; 

but that vile black dog 
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Mrs. Queeney might write to me, and do herself no 
harm ; she will neglect me till I shall take to Susy, 
and then Queeney may break her heart, and who can 
be blamed ? I am sure I stuck to Queeney as long as 
I could. 

Does not master talk how full his canal will be 
when he comes home. Now or never. I know not 
how the soil was laid ; if it slopes towards the canal, 
it may pour in a great deal of water, but I suspect it 
slopes the wrong way. 

This is but the fourteenth day ; there are twelve 
more to the twenty-sixth. DJd you ever hear of 
notching a stick ? however we have it in Horace — 
truditur dies die ; as twelve days have gone, twelve 
days will come. 

Hector of Birmingham just looked in at me. He 
is come to his only niece, who is ill of a cancer ; I 
believe with very little hope, for it is knotted in two 
places. 

I think at least I grow no worse ; perhaps valerian 
may make me better. Let me have your prayers. 
I am, dearest Lady, 
Yours, &C., 

Sam. Johnson. 

London, Nov. i6, 1779. 
Dear Madam, 

Pray how long does a letter tarry between London 
and Brighthelmston ? Your letter of the 12th I 
received on the 15th. 

Poor Mrs. is a feeler. It is well that she has 

yet power to feel. Fiction durst not have driven upon 
a few months such a conflux of misery. Comfort her 
as you can. 
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I have looked again into your grave letter. You 
mention trustees. I do not see who can be trustee 
for a casual and variable property, for a fortune yet to 
be acquired. How can any man be trusted with what 
he cannot possess, cannot ascertafn, and cannot 
regulate } The trade must be carried on by somebody 
who must be answerable for the debts contracted. 
This can be none but yourself ; unless you deliver up 
the property to some other agent, and trust the chance 
both of his prudence and his honesty. Do not be 
frighted ; trade could not be managed by those who 
manage it, if it had much difficulty. Their great 
books are soon understood, and their language, 

If speech it may be call'd, that speech is none 
Distinguishable in number, mood, or tense, 

is understood with no very laborious application. 

The help which you can have from any man as a 
trustee, you may have from him as a friend; the 
trusteeship may give him power to perplex, but will 
neither increase his benevolence to assist, nor his 
wisdom to advise. 

Living on God, and on thyself rely. 

Who should be trustee but you, for your own and 
your children's prosperity ? I hope this is an end of 
this unpleasing speculation, and lighter matters may 
take their turn. 

What Mr. Scrase says about the Borough is true, 
but is nothing to the purpose. A house in the square 
will not cost so much as building in Southwark ; but 
buildings are more likely to go on in Southwark if 
your dwelling is at St. James's. Everybody has some 
desire that deserts the great road of prosperity, to 
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look for pleasure in a bye-path. I do not see with so 
much indignation Mn Thrale's desire of being the 
first brewer, as your despicable dread of living in the 
Borough. Ambition in little things is better than 
cowardice in little things ; but both these things, how- 
ever little to the publick eye, are great in their 
consequences to yourselves. The world cares not 
how you brew, or where you live ; but it is the business 
of the one to brew in a manner most advantageous to 
his family, and of the other to live where the general 
interest may best be superintended. It was by an 
accidental visit to the Borough that you escaped great 
evils last summer. Of this folly let there be an end, 
at least an intermission. 

I am glad that Queeny danced with Mr. Wade. 
She was the Sultaness of the evening ; and I am glad 
that Mr. Thrale has found a riding companion whom 
he likes. Let him ride, say I, till he leaves dejection 
and disease behind him ; and let them limp after him 
an hundred years without overtaking him. When he 
returns, let me see him frolick and airy, and social, 
and busy, and as kind to me as in former times. 

You seem to be afraid that I should be starved 
before you come back. I have indeed practised 
abstinence with some stubbornness, and with some 
success ; but as Dryden talks of writing with a hat^ I 
am sometimes very witty with a knife and fork. I 
have managed myself very well ; except that having 
no motive, I have no exercise. 

At home we do not much quarrel ; but perhaps the 
less we quarrel the more we hate. There is as much 
malignity amongst us as can well subsist, without any 
thoughts of daggers or poisons. 

Mrs. is by the help of frequent operations still 
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kept alive; and such is the capricious destiny of 
mortals, that she will die more lamented by her 
husband, than I will promise to usefulness, wisdom 
or sanctity. There is always something operating 
distinct from diligence or skill. Temple therefore in 
his composition of a hero, to the heroick virtues adds 
good fortune. 

I am, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

London, April 5, 1781. 
Dearest Madam, 

Of your injunctions, to pray for you and write to 
you, I hope to leave neither unobserved ; and I hope 
to find you willing in a short time to alleviate your 
trouble by some other exercise of the mind. 'I am 
not without my part of the calamity. No death since 
that of my wife has ever oppressed me like this. But 
let us remember, that we are in the hands of Him who 
knows when to give and when to take away ; who will 
look upon us with mercy through all our variations of 
existence, and who invites us all to call on him in the 
day of trouble. Call upon him in this great revolution 
of life, and call with confidence. You will then find 
comfort for the past, and support for the future. He 
that has given you happiness in marriage, to a degree 
of which, without personal knowledge, I should have 
thought the description fabulous, can give you another 
mode of happiness as a mother ; and at| last, the hap- 
piness of losing all temporal cares in the thoughts of 
an eternity in heaven. 

I do not exhort you to reason yourself into tran- 
quillity. We must first pray, and then labour ; first 
implore the blessing of God, and [then employ] those 
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means which he puts into our hands. Cultivated 
ground has few weeds; a. mind occupied by lawful 
business, has little room for useless regret. 

We read the will to-day ; but I will not fill my first 
letter with any other account than that, with all my 
zeal for your advantage, I am satisfied ; and that the 
other executors, more used to consider property than 
I, commended it for wisdom and equity. Yet why 
should I not tell you that you have five hundred 
pounds for youf immediate expenses, and two 
thousand pounds a-year, with both the houses and all 
the goods ? 

Let us pray for one another, that the time, whether 
long or short, that shall yet be granted us, may be 
well spent ; and that when this life, which at the 
longest is very short, shall come to an end, a better 
may begin which shall never end. 

I am, dearest Madam, 
Your, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

[Lichfield], Oct 27, 1781. 
Dearest dear Lady, 

Your Oxford letter followed me hither, with Lich- 
field put upon the direction in the place of Oxford, 
and was received at the same time as the letter written 
next after it. All is therefore well. 

Queeney is a naughty captious girl, that will not 
write because I did not remember to ask her. Pray 
tell her that I ask her now, and that I depend upon 
her for the history of her own time. 

Poor Lucy's illness has left her very deaf, and, I 
think, very inarticulate. I can scarcely make her 
understand me, and she can hardly make me under- 
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stand her. So here are merry doings. But she seems 
to Hke me better than she did. She eats very little, 
but does not fall away. 

Mrs. Cobb and Peter Garrick are as you left them. 
Garrick's legatees at this place are very angry that 
they receive nothing. Things are not quite right, 
though we are so far from London. 

Mrs. Aston is just as I left her. She walks no 
worse; but I am afraid speaks less distinctly as to 
her utterance. Her mind is untouched. She eats too 
little, and wears away. The extenuation is her only 
bad symptom. She was glad to see me. 

That naughty girl Queeney, now she is in my head 
again, how could she think that I did not wish to hear 
from her, a dear sweet — But he must suffer who can 
love. 

All here is gloomy; a faint struggle with the 
tediousness of time ; a doleful confession of present 
misery, and the approach seen and felt of what is 
most dreaded and most shunned. But such is the lot 
of man. 

I am, dearest Madam, 
Your, &c, 

Sam. Johnson. 

Bolt-court, Fleet-street, June 19, 1783. 
Dear Madam, 

I AM sitting down in no cheerful solitude to write 
a narrative which would once have affected you with 
tenderness and sorrow, but which you will perhaps 
pass over now with the careless glance of frigid 
indifference. For this diminution of regard however, 
I know not whether I ought to blame you, who may 
have reasons which I cannot know, and I da not 
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blame myself, who have for a great part of human 
life done you what good I could, and have never done 
you evil. 

I had been disordered in the usual way, and had 
been relieved by the usual methods, by opium and 
catharticks, but had rather lessened my dose of opium. 

On Monday the i6th I sat for my picture, and 
walked a considerable way with little inconvenience. 
In the afternoon and evening I felt myself light and 
easy, and began to plan schemes of life. Thus I 
went to bed, and in a short time waked and sat up, 
as has been long my custom, when I felt a confusion 
and indistinctness in my head, which lasted I suppose 
about half a minute; I was alarmed, and prayed 
God, that however he might afflict my body, he 
would spare my understanding. This prayer, that I 
might try the integrity of my faculties, I made in 
Latin verse. The lines were not very good, but I 
knew them not to be very good: I made them 
easily, and concluded myself to be unimpaired in my 
faculties. 

Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a para- 
l)^ick stroke, and that my speech was taken from me. 
I had no pain, and so little dejection in this dreadful 
state, that I wondered at my own apathy, and con- 
sidered that perhaps death itself when it should 
come would excite less horrour than seems now to 
attend it. 

In order to rouse the vocal organs I took two 
drams. Wine has been celebrated for the production 
of eloquence. I put myself into violent motion, and 
I think repeated it ; but all was vain. I then went to 
bed, and, strange as it may seem, I think, slept. 
When I saw light, it was time to contrive what I 
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should do. Though God stopped my speech he left 
me my hand, I enjoyed a mercy which was not 
granted to my dear friend Lawrence, who now per- 
haps overlooks me as I am writing, and rejoices that 
I have what he wanted. My first note was neces- 
sarily to my servant, who came in talking, and could 
not immediately comprehend why he should read 
what I put into his hands. 

I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might 
have a discreet friend at hand to act as occasion 
should require. In penning this note I had some 
difficulty, my hand, I knew not how nor why, made 
wrong letters. I then wrote to Dr. Taylor to come 
to me, and bring Dr. Heberden, and I sent to Dr. 
Brocklesby, who is my neighbour. My physicians 
are very friendly and very disinterested, and give me 
great hopes, but you may imagine my situation. I 
have so far recovered my vocal powers, as to repeat 
the Lord's Prayer with no very imperfect articula- 
tion. My memory, I hope, yet remains as it was ; 
but such an attack produces solicitude for the safety 
of every faculty. 

How this will be received by you I know not. I 
hope you will sympathise with me ; but perhaps 

My mistress gracious, mild, and good, 
Cries ! Is he dumb ? *Tis time he shou'd. 

But can this be possible.? I hope it cannot. I 
hope that what, when I could speak, I spoke of you, 
and to you, will be in a sober and serious hour 
remembered by you ; and surely it cannot be remem- 
bered but with some degree of kindness. I have 
loved you with virtuous affection ; I have honoured 
you with sincere esteem. Let not all our endear- 
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ments be forgotten, but let me have in this great 
distress your pity and your prayers. You see I yet 
turn to you with my complaints as a settled and 
unalienable friend ; do not, do not drive me from you, 
for I have not deserved either neglect or hatred. 

To the girls, who do not write often, for Susy has 
written only once, and Miss Thrale owes me a letter, 
I earnestly recommend, as their guardian and friend, 
that they remember their Creator in the days of their 
youth. 

I suppose you may wish to know how my disease 
is treated by the physicians. They put a blister 
upon my back, and two from my ear to my throat, 
one on a side. The blister on the back has done 
little, and those on the throat have not risen. I 
bullied and bounced, (it sticks to our last sand) and 
compelled the apothecary to make his salve according 
to the Edinburgh Dispensatory, that it might adhere 
better. I have two on now of my own prescription. 
They likewise give me salt of hartshorn, which I take 
with no great confidence, but am satisfied that what 
can be done is done for me. 

God ! give me comfort and confidence in Thee : 
forgive my sins; and if it be Thy good pleasure, 
relieve my diseases for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 

1 am almost ashamed of this querulous letter, but 
now it is written, let it go. 

I am, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

London, Nov. 20, 1783. 
Dear Madam, 

I BEGAN to grieve and wonder that I had no letter, 
but not being much accustomed to fetch in evil by 
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circumspection or anticipation, did not suspect that 
the omission had so dreadful a cause as the sickness 
of one of my dears. As her physician thought so 
well of her when you wrote, I hope she is now out of 
danger. You do not tell me her disease ; and per- 
haps have not been able yourself fully to understand 
it. I hope it is not of the cephalick race. 

That frigid stillness with which my pretty Sophy 
melts away, exhibits a temper very incommodious in 
sickness, and by no means amiable in the tenour of 
life. Incommunicative taciturnity neither imparts nor 
invites friendship, but reposes on a stubborn suffi- 
ciency self-centered, and neglects the interchange of 
that social officiousness by which we are habitually 
endeared to one another. They that mean to make 
no use of friends, will be at little trouble to gain 
them ; and to be without friendship, is to be without 
one of the first comforts of our present state. To 
have no assistance from other minds, in resolving 
doubts, in appeasing scruples, in balancing delibera- 
tions, is a very wretched destitution. If therefore my 
loves have this silence by temper, do not let them 
have it by principle ; show them that it is a perverse 
and inordinate disposition, which must be counteracted 
and reformed. Have I said enough ? 

Poor Dr. Taylor represents himself as ill ; and I 
am afraid is worse than in the summer. My nights 
are very bad ; but of the sarcocele I have now little 
but the memory. 

I am. Madam, 

Your, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 
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London, Nov. 29, 1783. 
Dear Madam, 

The life of my dear, sweet, pretty, lovely, delicious 
Miss Sophy is safe ; let us return thanks to the great 
Giver of existence, and pray that her continuance 
amongst us may be a blessing to herself and to those 
that love her. Multos etfelices, my dear girl. 

Now she is recovered, she must write me a little 
history of her sufferings, and impart her schemes of 
study and improvement. Life, to be worthy of a 
rational being, must be always in progression ; we 
must always purpose to do more or better than in 
time past. The mind is enlarged and elevated by 
mere purposes, though they end as they begin by 
airy contemplation. We compare and judge, though 
we do not practise. 

She will go back to her arithmetick again; a 
science which will always delight her more, as by 
advancing further she discerns more of its use, and a 
science devoted to Sophy's ease of mind; for you 
told in the last winter that she loved metaphysicks 
more than romances. Her choice is certainly as 
laudable as it is uncommon ; but I would have her 
like what is good in both. 

God bless you and your children ; so says, 
Dear Madam, 

Your old Friend, 
Sam. Johnson. 

London, Dec 27, 1783. 
Dear Madam, 

The wearisome solitude of the long evenings did 
indeed suggest to me the convenience of a club in 
my neighbourhood, but I have been hindered from 
attending it by want of breath. If I can complete 
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the scheme, you shall have the names and the 
regulations. 

The time of the year, for I hope the fault is rather 
in the weather than in me, has been very hard upon 
me. The muscles of my breast are much convulsed. 
Dr. Heberden recommends opiates, of which I have 
such horrour that I do not think of them but in 
extremis, I was however driven to them last night 
for refuge, and having taken the usual quantity durst 
not go to bed, for fear of that uneasiness to which a 
supine posture exposes me, but rested all night in 
a chair with much relief, and have been to-day more 
warm, active, and cheerful. 

You have more than once wondered at my com- 
plaint of solitude, when you hear that I am crowded 
with visits. Inopem me copia fecit Visitors are no 
proper companions in the chamber of sickness. They 
come when I could sleep or read, they stay till I am 
weary, they force me to attend when my mind calls 
for relaxation, and to speak when my powers will 
hardly actuate my tongue. The amusements and 
consolations of languor and depression are conferred 
by familiar and domestick companions, which can 
be visited or called at will, and can occasionally be 
quitted or dismissed, who do not obstruct accom- 
modation by ceremony, or destroy indolence by 
awakening effort. 

Such society I had with Levet and Williams ; such 
I had where — I am never likely to have it more. 

I wish, dear Lady, to you and my dear girls many 
a cheerful and pious Christmas. 

I am, 
Your, &c., 
Sam. Johnson. 
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London, Feb. 9, 1784. 
Dear Madam, 

The remission of the cold did not continue long 
enough to afford me much relief. You are, as I 
perceive, afraid of the opium ; I had the same terrour, 
and admitted its assistance only under the pressure 
of insupportable distress, as of an auxiliary too 
powerful and too dangerous. But in this pinching 
season I cannot live without it; and the quantity 
which I take is less than it once was. 

My physicians flatter me, that the season is a great 
part of my disease ; and that when warm weather 
restores perspiration, this watery disease will evapor- 
ate. I am at least willing to flatter myself 

I have been forced to sit up many nights by an 
obstinate sleeplessness, which makes the time in bed 
intolerably tedious, and which continues my drowsi- 
ness the following day. Besides, I can sometimes 
sleep erect, when I cannot close my eyes in a recum- 
bent posture. I have just bespoke a flannel dress, 
which I can easily slip off and on, as I go into bed, 
or get out of it Thus pass my days and nights in 
morbid wakefulness, in unseasonable sleepiness, in 
gloomy solitude, with unwelcome visitors, or ungrate- 
ful exclusions, in variety of wretchedness. But I 
snatch every lucid interval, and animate myself with 
such amusements as the time oflers. 

One thing which I have just heard, you will think 
to surpass expectation. The Chaplain of the factory 
at Petersburg relates, that the Rambler is now, by 
the command of the Empress, translating into 
Russian; and has promised when it is printed to 
send me a copy. 

Grant, O Lord, that all who shall read my pages, 
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may become more obedient to thy laws ; and when 
the wretched writer shall appear before thee, extend 
thy mercy to him, for the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
I am, Madam, 

Your, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

London, April 19, 1784. 
Dear Madam, 

I RECEIVED in the morning your magnificent fish, 
and in the afternoon your apology for not sending 
it I have invited the Hooles and Miss Bumey to 
dine upon it to-morrow. 

The club which has been lately instituted is at 
Sam's ; and there was I when I was last out of the 
house. But the people whom I mentioned in my 
letter are the remnant of a little club that used to 
meet in Ivy Lane about three-and-thirty years ago, 
out of which we have lost Hawkesworth and Dyer, 
the rest are yet on this side the grave. Our meetings 
now are serious, and I think on all parts tender. 

Miss Moore has written a poem called Le Bas 
Bleu ; which is in my opinion a very great perform- 
ance. It wanders about in manuscript, and surely 
will soon find its way to Bath. 

I shall be glad of another letter from my dear 
Queeney ; the former was not much to be censured. 
The reckoning between me and Miss Sophy is out of 
my head. She must write to tell me how it stands. 

I am sensible of the ease that your repayment of 

Mr. has given ; you felt yourself gin^e by that 

debt ; is there an English word for it ? 

As you do not now use your books, be pleased to 
let Mr. Cator know that I may borrow what I want. 
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I think at present to take only Calmet, and the 
Greek Anthology. When I lay sleepless, I used to 
drive the night along by turning Greek epigrams into 
Latin. 

I know not if I have not turned a hundred. 

It is time to return you thanks for your present. 
Since I was sick, I know not if I have not had more 
delicacies sent me than I had ever seen till I saw 
your table. 

It was always Dr. Heberden's enquiry, whether my 
appetite for food continued. It indeed never failed 
me ; for he considered the cessation of appetite as 
the despair of nature yielding up her power to the 
force of the disease. 

I am. Madam, 

Your, &c., 
Sam. Johnson. 

July 2, 1784. 

Madam, 

If I interpret your letter right, you are ignomini- 
ously married ; if it is yet undone, let us once more 
talk together. If you have abandoned your children 
and your religion, God forgive your wickedness ; if 
you have forfeited your fame and your country, may 
your folly do no further mischief. If the last act is 
yet to do, I who have loved you, esteemed you, 
reverenced you, and served you, I who long thought 
you the first of womankind, entreat that, before your 
fate is irrevocable, I may once more see you. I was, 
I once was. 

Madam, most truly yours, 

Sam. Johnson. 

I will come down if you will permit it 
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London, July 8, 1784. 
Dear Madam, 

What you have done, however I may lament it, I 
have no pretence to resent, as it has not been injurious 
to me: I therefore breathe out one sigh more of 
tenderness, perhaps useless, but at least sincere. 

I wish that God may grant you every blessing, 
that you may be happy in this world for its short 
continuance, and eternally happy in a better state; 
and whatever I can contribute to your happiness I 
am very ready to repay, for that kindness which 
soothed twenty years of a life radically wretched. 

Do not think slightly of the advice which I now 
presume to offer. Prevail upon Mr. Piozzi to settle 
in England : you may live here with more dignity 
than in Italy, and with more security : your rank will 
be higher, and your fortune more under your own 
eye. I desire not to detail all my reasons, but every 
argument of prudence and interest is for England, 
and only some phantoms of imagination seduce you 
to Italy. 

I am afraid however that my counsel is vain, yet I 
have eased my heart by giving it. 

When Queen Mary took the resolution of shel- 
tering herself in England, the Archbishop of St. 
Andrew's, attempting to dissuade her, attended on 
her journey ; and when they came to the irremeable 
stream that separated the two kingdoms, walked by 
her side into the water, in the middle of which he 
seized her bridle, and with earnestness proportioned 
to her danger and his own affection pressed her to 

return. The Queen went forward. If the parallel 

reaches thus far, may it go no further. — The tears 
stand in my eyes. 
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I am going into Derbyshire, and hope to be 
followed by your good wishes, for I am, with great 
affection, 

Your, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 
Any letters that come for me hither will be 
sent me. 

To BOSWELL. 

London, Dec. 8, 1763. 
Dear Sir, 

You are not to think yourself forgotten, or criminally 
neglected, that you have had yet no letter from me. 
I love to see my friends, to hear from them, to talk 
to them, and to talk of them ; but it is not without 
a considerable effort of resolution that I prevail upon 
myself to write. I would not, however, gratify my 
own indolence by the omission of any important 
duty, or any office of real kindness. 

To tell you that I am or am not well, that I have 
or have not been in the country, that I drank your 
health in the room in which we last sat together, and 
that your acquaintance continue to speak of you with 
their former kindness, topics with which those letters 
are commonly filled which are written only for the 
sake of writing, I seldom shall think worth communi- 
cating ; but if I can have it in my power to calm any 
harassing disquiet, to excite any virtuous desire, to 
rectify any important opinion, or fortify any generous 
resolution, you need not doubt but I shall at least 
wish to prefer the pleasure of gratifying a friend 
much less esteemed than yourself, before the gloomy 
calm of idle vacancy. Whether I shall easily arrive 
at an exact punctuality of correspondence, I cannot 
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tell. I shall, at present, expect that you will receive 
this in return for two which I have had from you. 
The first, indeed, gave me an account so hopeless of 
the state of your mind, that it hardly admitted or 
deserved an answer; by the second I was much 
better pleased ; and the pleasure will still be increased 
by such a narrative of the progress of your studies, 
as may evince the continuance of an equal and 
rational application of your mind to some useful 
inquiry. 

You will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study I would 
recommend. I shall not speak of theology, because 
it ought not to be considered as a question whether 
you shall endeavour to know the will of God. 

I shall, therefore, consider only such studies as we 
are at liberty to pursue or to neglect ; and of these I 
know not how you will make a better choice, than 
by studying the civil law as your father advises, and 
the ancient languages, as you had determined for 
yourself; at least resolve, while you remain in any 
settled residence, to spend a certain number of hours 
every day amongst your books. The dissipation of 
thought of which you complain, is nothing more than 
the vacillation of a mind suspended between different 
motives, and changing its direction as any motive 
gains *or loses strength. If you can but kindle in 
your mind any strong desire, if you can but keep 
predominant any wish for some particular excellence 
or attainment, the gusts of imagination will break 
away, without any effect upon your conduct, and 
commonly without any traces left upon the memory. 

There lurks, perhaps, in every human heart a desire 
of distinction, which inclines every man first to hope, 
and then to believe, that Nature has given him some- 
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thing peculiar to himself. This vanity makes one 
mind nurse aversion, and another actuate desires, till 
they rise by art much above their original state of 
power ; and as affectation in time improves to habit, 
they at last tyrannize over him who at first encouraged 
them only for show. Every desire is a viper in the 
bosom, who, while he was chill, was harmless; but 
when warmth gave him strength, exerted it in poison. 
You know a gentleman ^ who, when first he set his 
foot in the gay world, as he prepared himself to 
whirl in the vortex of pleasure, imagined a total 
indifference and universal negligence to be the 
most agreeable concomitants of youth, and the 
strongest indication of an airy temper and a quick 
apprehension. Vacant to every object, and sensible 
of every impulse, he thought that all appearance of 
diligence would deduct something from the reputa- 
tion of genius ; and hoped that he should appear to 
attain, amidst all the ease of carelessness, and all 
the tumult of diversion, that knowledge and those 
accomplishments which mortals of the common fabric 
obtain only by mute abstraction and solitary drudgery. 
He tried this scheme of life awhile, was made weary 
of it by his sense and his virtue ; he then wished to 
return to his studies; and finding long habits of 
idleness and pleasure harder to be cured than he 
expected, still willing to retain his claim to some 
extraordinary prerogatives, resolved the common con- 
sequences of irregularity into an unalterable decree 
of destiny, and concluded that Nature had originally 
formed him incapable of rational employment. 

Let all such fancies, illusive and destructive, be 
banished henceforward from your thoughts for ever. 
1 Boswell himself. 
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Resolve, and keep your resolution ; choose, and 
pursue your choice. If you spend this day in study, 
you will find yourself still more able to study to- 
morrow ; not that you are to expect that you shall 
at once obtain a complete victory. Depravity is not 
very easily overcome. Resolution will sometimes 
relax, and diligence will sometimes be interrupted ; 
but let no accidental surprise or deviation, whether 
short or long, dispose you to despondency. Consider 
these failings as incident to all mankind. Begin 
again where you left off, and endeavour to avoid the 
seducements that prevailed over you before. 

This, my dear Boswell, is advice which, perhaps, 
has been often given you, and given you without 
effect. But this advice, if you will not take from 
others, you must take from your own reflections, if 
you purpose to do the duties of the station to which 
the bounty of Providence has called you. 

Let me have a long letter from you as soon as you 
can. I hope you continue your journal, and enrich 
it with many observations upon the country in which 
you reside. It will be a favour if you can get me 
any books in the Frisick language, and can inquire 
how the poor are maintained in the Seven Provinces. 

I am, dear sir, your most affectionate servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

Brighthelmstone, Sept. 9, 1769. 
Dear Sir, 

Why do you charge me with unkindness ? I have 
omitted nothing that could do you good, or give you 
pleasure, unless it be that I have forborne to tell you 
my opinion of your Account of Corsica. I believe 
my opinion, if you think well of my judgment, might 
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have given you pleasure ; but when it is considered 
how much vanity is excited by praise, I am not sure 
that it would have done you good. Your History is 
like other histories, but your Journal is in a very high 
degree curious and delightful. There is between the 
history and the journal that difference which there 
will always be found between notions borrowed from 
without, and notions generated within. Your history 
was copied from books ; your journal rose out of 
your own experience and observation. You express 
images which operated strongly upon yourself, and 
you have impressed them with great force upon 
your readers. I know not whether I could name 
any narrative by which curiosity is better excited, or 
better gratified. 

I am glad that you are going to be married ; and 
as I wish you well in things of less importance, wish 
you well with proportionate ardour in this crisis of 
your life. What I can contribute to your happiness, 
I should be very unwilling to withhold ; for I have 
always loved and valued you, and shall love you and 
value you still more, as you become more regular and 
useful: effects which a happy marriage will hardly 
fail to produce. 

I do not find that I am likely to come back very 
soon from this place. I shall, perhaps, stay a fort- 
night longer ; and a fortnight is a long time to a lover 
absent from his mistress. Would a fortnight ever 
have an end ? 

I am, dear sir, your most affectionate humble 
servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 
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March 5, 1774. 

Dear Sir, 

Dr. Webster's informations were much less exact 
and much less determinate than I expected ; they 
are, indeed, much less positive than, if he can trust his 
own book which he laid before me, he is able to give. 
But I believe it will always be found, that he who 
calls much for information will advance his work but 
slowly. 

I am, however, obliged to you, dear Sir, for your 
endeavours to help me, and hope, that between us 
something will sometime be done, if not on this on 
some occasion. 

Chambers is either married, or almost married, to 
Miss Wilton, a girl of sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, 
whom he has with his lawyer's tongue, persuaded to 
take her chance with him in the East. 

We have added to the club, Charles Fox, Sir 
Charles Bunbury, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Steevens. 

Return my thanks to Dr. Webster. Tell Dr. 
Robertson I have not much to reply to his censure of 
my negligence ; and tell Dr. Blair, that since he has 
written hither what I said to him, we must now con- 
sider ourselves as even, forgive one another, and begin 
again. I care not how soon, for he is a very pleasing 
man. Pay my compliments to all my friends, and 
remind Lord Elibank of his promise to give me all his 
works. 

I hope Mrs. Boswell and little Miss are well — 
When shall I see them again ? She is a sweet lady, 
only she was so glad to see me go, that I have almost 
a mind to come again, that she may again have the 
same pleasure. 

Inquire if it be practicable to send a small present 
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of a cask of porter to Dunvegan, Rasay, and Col. I 
would not wish to be thought forgetful of civilities. I 
am, Sir, your humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 



[Not dated, but written about 
the 15th of March.] 

Dear Sir, 

I AM ashamed to think that since I received your 
letter I have passed so many days without answering 
it 

I think there is no great difficulty in resolving your 
doubts. The reasons for which you are inclined to 
visit London, are, I think, not of sufficient strength to 
answer the objections. That you should delight to 
come once a year to the fountain of intelligence and 
pleasure, is very natural ; but both information and 
pleasure must be regulated by propriety. Pleasure, 
which cannot be obtained but by unseasonable or 
unsuitable expense, must always end in pain; and 
pleasure which must be enjoyed at the expense of 
another's pain, can never be such as a worthy mind 
can fully delight in. 

What improvement you might gain by coming to 
London, you may easily supply or easily compensate, 
by enjoining yourself some particular study at home, 
or opening some new avenue to information. Edin- 
burgh is not yet exhausted ; and I am sure you will 
find no pleasure here which can deserve either that 
you should anticipate any part of your future fortune, 
or that you should condemn yourself and your lady to 
penurious frugality for the rest of the year. 

I need not tell you what regard you owe to Mrs. 
BosweU's entreaties; or how much you ought to study 
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the happiness of her who studies yours with so much 
diligence, and of whose kindness you enjoy such good 
effects. Life cannot subsist in society but by recip- 
rocal concessions. She permitted you to ramble last 
year, you must permit her now to keep you at home. 

Your last reason is so serious, that I am unwilling 
to oppose it. Yet you must remember, that your 
image of worshipping once a year in a certain place, 
in imitation of the Jews, is but a comparison ; and 
simile non est idem; if the annual resort to Jerusalem 
was a duty to the Jews, it was a duty because it was 
commanded; and you have no such command, there- 
fore no such duty. It may be dangerous to receive 
too readily, and indulge too fondly, opinions, from 
which, perhaps, no pious mind is wholly disengaged, 
of local sanctity and local devotion. You know what 
strange effects they have produced over a great part 
of the Christian world. I am now writing, and you, 
when you read this, are reading under the Eye of 
Omnipresence. 

To what degree fancy is to be admitted into 
religious offices, it would require much deliberation to 
determine. I am far from intending totally to ex- 
clude it. Fancy is a faculty bestowed by our Creator, 
and it is reasonable that all His gifts should be used 
to His glory, that all our faculties should co-operate 
in His worship ; but they are to co-operate according 
to the will of Him that gave them, according to the 
order which His wisdom has established. As ceremo- 
nies prudential or convenient are less obligatory than 
positive ordinances, as bodily worship is only the 
token to others or ourselves of mental adoration, so 
Fancy is always to act in subordination to Reason. 
We may take Fancy for a companion, but must follow 
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Reason as our guide. We may allow Fancy to sug- 
gest certain ideas in certain places ; but Reason must 
always be heard, when she tells us, that those ideas 
and those places have no natural or necessary relation. 
When we enter a church we habitually recall to mind 
the duty of adoration, but we must not omit adoration 
for want of a temple ; because we know, and ought to 
remember, that the Universal Lord is every where 
present; and that, therefore, to come to lona, or 
to Jerusalem, though it may be useful, cannot be 
necessary. 

Thus I have answered your letter, and have not 
answered it negligently. I love you too well to be 
careless when you are serious. 

I think I shall be very diligent next week about 
our travels, which I have too long neglected. 

I am, dear Sir, your most, &c. 

Sam Johnson. 

Compliments to Madam and Miss. 

Feb. 3, 1776. 
Dear Sir, 

I AM going to write upon a question which requires 
more knowledge of local law, and more acquaintance 
with the general rules of inheritance, than I can 
claim ; but I write, because you request it. 

Land is, like any other possession, by natural 
right wholly in the power of its present owner; and 
may be sold, given, or bequeathed, absolutely or con- 
ditionally, as judgment shall direct, or passion incite. 

But natural right would avail little without the 
protection of law; and the primary notion of law is 
restraint in the exercise of natural right. A man is 
therefore, in society, not fully master of what he calls 
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his own, but he still retains all the power which law 
does not take from him. 

In the exercise of the right which law either leaves 
or gives, regard is to be paid to moral obligations. 

Of the estate which we are now considering, your 
father still retains such possession, with such power 
over it, that he can sell it, and do with the money 
what he will, without any legal impediment But 
when he extends his power beyond his own life, by 
settling the order of succession, the law makes your 
consent necessary. 

Let us suppose that he sells the land to risk the 
money in some specious adventure, and in that 
adventure loses the whole; his posterity would be 
disappointed; but they could not think themselves 
injured or robbed. If he spent it upon vice or plea- 
sure, his successors could only call him vicious and 
voluptuous ; they could not say that he was injurious 
or unjust. 

He that may do more may do less. He that, by 
selling or squandering, may disinherit a whole family, 
may certainly disinherit part, by a partial settlement. 

Laws are formed by the manners and exigencies 
of particular times, and it is but accidental that they 
last longer than their causes : the limitation of feudal 
succession to the male arose from the obligation of 
the tenant to attend his chief in war. 

As times and opinions are always changing, I 
know not whether it be not usurpation to prescribe 
rules to posterity, by presuming to judge of what we 
cannot know ; and I know not whether I fully approve 
either your design or your father's, to limit that suc- 
cession which descended to you unlimited. If we are 
to leave sartum tectum to posterity, what we have 
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without any merit of our own received from our 
ancestors, should not choice and free will be kept un- 
violated ? Is land to be treated with more reverence 
than liberty ? — If this consideration should restrain 
your father from disinheriting some of the males, does 
it leave you the power of disinheriting all the females ? 

Can the possessor of a feudal estate make any 
will? Can he appoint, out of the inheritance, any 
portion to his daughter ? There seems to be a very 
shadowy difference between the power of leaving 
land, and of leaving money to be raised from land ; 
between leaving an estate to females, and leaving the 
male heir, in effect, only their steward. 

Suppose at one time a law that allowed only 
males to inherit, and during the continuance of this 
law many estates to have descended, passing by the 
females, to remoter heirs. Suppose afterwards the 
law repealed in correspondence with a change of 
manners, and women made capable of inheritance ; 
would not then the tenure of estates be changed ? 
Could the women have no benefit from a law made in 
their favour ? Must they be passed by upon moral 
principles for ever, because they were once excluded 
by a legal prohibition ? Or may that which passed 
only to males by one law, pass likewise to females by 
another ? 

You mention your resolution to maintain the 
right of your brother: ^ I do not see how any of their 
rights are invaded. 

As your whole difficulty arises from the act of 

your ancestor, who diverted the succession from the 

females, you inquire, very properly, what were his 

motives, and what was his intention : for you certainly 

^ Term applied by Boswell to all heirs male. 
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are not bound by his act more than he intended to 
bind you, nor hold your land on harder or stricter 
terms than those on which it was granted. 

Intentions must be gathered from acts. When he 
left the estate to his nephew, by excluding his daugh- 
ters, was it, or was it not, in his power to have per- 
petuated the succession to the males ? If he could 
have done it, he seems to have shewn, by omitting it, 
that he did not desire it to be done, and, upon your 
own principles, you will not easily prove your right 
to destroy that capacity of succession which your 
ancestors had left. 

If your ancestor had not the power of making a 
perpetual settlement; and if, therefore, we cannot 
judge distinctly of his intentions, yet his act can only 
be considered as an example; it makes not an obliga- 
tion. And, as you observe, he set no example of 
rigorous adherence to the line of succession. He that 
overlooked a brother, would not wonder that little 
regard is shewn to remote relations. 

As the rules of succession are, in a great part, 
purely legal, no man can be supposed to bequeath 
any thing, but upon legal terms; he can grant no 
power which the law denies; and if he makes no special 
and definite limitation, he confers all the power which 
the law allows. 

Your ancestor, for some reason, disinherited his 
daughters; but it no more follows that he intended 
this act as a rule for posterity, than the disinheriting 
of his brother. 

If, therefore, you ask by what right your father 
admits daughters to inheritance, ask yourself, first, by 
what right you require them to be excluded ? 

It appears upon reflection, that your father ex- 
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eludes nobody; he only admits nearer females to 
inherit before males more remote : and the exclusioil 
is purely consequential. 

These, dear Sir, are my thoughts, immethodical 
and deliberative ; but, perhaps, you may find in them 
some glimmering of evidence. 

I cannot, however, but again recommend to you a 
conference with Lord Hailes, whom you know to be 
both a Lawyer and a Christian. 

Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, though 
she does not love me. 

I am, Sir, your affectionate servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

Feb. 9, 1776. 

Dear Sir, 

Having not any acquaintance with the laws or 
customs of Scotland, I endeavoured to consider your 
question upon general principles, and found nothing 
of much validity that I could oppose to this position : 
" He who inherits a fief unlimited by his ancestors, 
inherits the power of limiting it according to his own 
judgment or opinion." If this be true, you may join 
with your father. 

Farther consideration produces another conclusion : 
" He who receives a fief unlimited by his ancestors, 
gives his heirs some reason to complain, if he does 
not transmit it unlimited to posterity. For why 
should he make the state of others worse than his 
own, without a reason ? " If this be true, though 
neither you nor your father are about to do what is 
quite right, but as your father violates (I think) the 
legal succession least, he seems to be nearer the right 
than yourself. 
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It cannot but occur that "Women have natural 
and equitable claims as well as men, and these claims 
are not to be capriciously or lightly superseded or 
infringed." When fiefs implied military service, it is 
easily discerned why females could not inherit them; 
but that reason is now at an end. As manners make 
laws, manners likewise repeal them. 

These are the general conclusions which I have 
attained. None of them are very favourable to your 
scheme of entail, nor perhaps to any scheme. My 
observation, that only he who acquires an estate 
may bequeath it capriciously, if it contains any con- 
viction, includes this position likewise, that only he 
who acquires an estate may entail it capriciously. 
But I think it may be safely presumed, that " He 
who inherits an estate, inherits all the power 
legally concomitant;" and that "He who gives or 
leaves unlimited an estate legally limitable, must be 
presumed to give that power of limitation which he 
omitted to take away, and to commit future contin- 
gencies to future prudence." In these two positions I 
believe Lord Hailes will advise you to rest; every 
other notion of possession seems to me full of difficul- 
ties, and embarrassed with scruples. 

If these axioms be allowed, you have arrived now 
at full liberty without the help of particular circum- 
stances, which, however, have in your case great 
weight. You very rightly observe, that he who pass- 
ing by his brother gave the inheritance to his nephew, 
could limit no more than he gave; and by Lord 
Hailes's estimate of fourteen years' purchase, what he 
gave was no more than you may easily entail accord- 
ing to your own opinion, if that opinion should finally 
prevail. 
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Lord Hailes's suspicion that entails are encroach- 
ments on the dominion of Providence, may be extended 
to all hereditary privileges and all permanent institu- 
tions ; I do not see why it may not be extended to 
any provision for the present hour, since all care about 
futurity proceeds upon a supposition, that we know at 
least in some degree what will be future. Of the 
future we certainly know nothing; but we may form 
conjectures from the past, and the power of forming 
conjectures includes, in my opinion, the duty of acting 
in conformity to that probability which we discover. 
Providence gives the power, of which reason teaches 
the use. 

I am, dear Sir, your most faithful servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

I hope I shall get some ground now with Mrs. 
Boswell; make my compliments to her, and to the 
little people. 

Don't burn papers; they may be safe enough in 
your own box, — you will wish to see them hereafter. 

March 14, 1777. 

Dear Sir, 

I HAVE been much pleased with your late letter, and 
am glad that my old enemy, Mrs. Boswell, begins to 
feel some remorse. As to Miss Veronica's Scotch, I 
think it cannot be helped. An English maid you 
might easily have; but she would still imitate the 
greater number, as they would be likewise those 
whom she must most respect. Her dialect will not 
be gross. Her mamma has not much Scotch, and 
you have yourself very little. I hope she knows my 
name, and does not call me Johnston, 
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The immediate cause of my writing is this : — One 
Shaw, who seems a modest and a decent man, has 
written an Erse Grammar, which a very learned 
Highlander, Macbean, has, at my request, examined 
and approved. 

The book is very little, but Mr. Shaw has been per- 
suaded by his friends to set it at half a guinea, though 
I advised only a crown, and thought myself liberal. 
"jYou, whom the author considers as a great encourager 
'^of ingenious men, will receive a parcel of his proposals 
and receipts. I have undertaken to give you notice 
of them, and to solicit your countenance. You must 
ask no poor man, because the price is really too high. 
Yet such a work deserves patronage. 

It is proposed to augment our club from twenty to 
thirty, of which I am glad ; for as we have several in 
it whom I do not much like to consort with, I am for 
reducing it to a mere miscellaneous collection of con- 
spicuous men, without any determinate character. 

I am, dear Sir, most affectionately yours, 

Sam. Johnson. 

My respects to Madam, to Veronica, to Alexander, 
to Euphemia, to David. 

Ashbourne, Sept. i, 1777. 
Dear Sir, 

On Saturday I wrote a very short letter, immedi- 
ately upon my arrival hither, to show you that I am 
not less desirous of the interview than yourself. Life 
admits not of delays ; when pleasure can be had, it is 
fit to catch it : every hour takes away part of the 
things that please us, and perhaps part of our disposi- 
tion to be pleased. When I came to Lichfield, I 
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found my old friend Harry Jackson dead. It was a 
loss, and a loss not to be repaired, as he was one of 
the companions of my childhood. I hope we may 
long continue to gain friends ; but the friends which 
merit or usefulness can procure us, are not able to 
supply the place of old acquaintance, with whom the 
days of youth may be retraced, and those images 
revived which gave the earliest delight. If you and 
I live to be much older, we shall take great delight in 
talking over the Hebridean Journey. 

In the mean time it may not be amiss to contrive 
some other little adventure, but what it can be I know 
not ; leave it, as Sidney says. 

To virtue, fortune, time, and woman's breast ; 

for I believe Mrs. Boswell must have some part in 
the consultation. 

One thing you will like. The Doctor, so far as I 
can judge, is likely to leave us enough to ourselves. 
He was out to-day before I came down, and, I fancy, 
will stay out to dinner. I have brought the papers 
about poor Dodd, to shew you, but you will soon have 
dispatched them. 

Before I came away, I sent poor Mrs. Williams / 
into the country, very ill of a pituitous defluxion, / 
which wastes her gradually away, and which her^ 
physician declares himself unable to stop. I supplied 
her as far as could be desired, with all conveniences 
to make her excursion and abode pleasant and useful. 
But I am afraid she can only linger a short time in a 
morbid state of weakness and pain. 

The Thrales, little and great, are all well, and pur- 
pose to go to Brighthelmstone at Michaelmas. They 
will invite me to go with them, and perhaps I may 
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go, but I hardly think I shall like to stay the whole 
time ; but of futurity we know but little. 

Mrs. Porter is well ; but Mrs. Aston, one of the 
ladies at Stowhill, has been struck with a palsy, from 
which she is not likely ever to recover. How soon 
may such a stroke fall upon us ! 

Write to me, and let us know when we may expect 
you. 

I am, dear Sir, your most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

January 24, 1778. 

Dear Sir, 

To a letter so interesting as your last, it is proper 
to return some answer, however little I may be dis- 
posed to write. 

Your alarm at your lady's illness was reasonable, 

and not disproportionate to the appearance of the 

disorder. I hope your physical friend's conjecture ia 

now verified, and all fear of a consumption at an 

end : a little care and exercise will then restore her. 

London is a good air for ladies ; and if you bring her 

, hither, I will do for her what she did for me — I will 

I retire from my apartments for her accommodation. 

'^ Behave kindly to her, and keep her cheerful. 

You always seem to call for tenderness. Know 
then, that in the first month of the present year I 
very highly esteem and very cordially love you. I 
hope to tell you this at the beginning of every year 
as long as we live ; and why should we trouble our- 
selves to tell or hear it oftener ? 

Tell Veronica, Euphemia, and Alexander, that I 
wish them, as well as their parents, many happy 
years. 
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You have ended the negro's cause much to my 
mind. Lord Auchinleck and dear Lord Hailes were 
on the side of liberty. Lord Hailes's name reproaches 
me ; but if he saw my languid neglect of my own 
affairs, he would rather pity than resent my neglect 
of his. I hope to mend, ut et mihi vivam et anticis, 

I am, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

Sam. Johnson. 

My service to my fellow-traveller, Joseph. 

July 13, 1779. 
Dear Sir, 

What can possibly have happened, that keeps 
us two such strangers to each other ? I expected to 
have heard from you when you came home; I ex- 
pected afterwards. I went into the country and 
returned, and yet there is no letter from Mr. Boswell. 
No ill I hope has happened; and if ill should happen, 
why should it be concealed from him who loves you ? 
Is it a fit of humour that has disposed you to try who 
can hold out longest without writing? If it be, you 
have the victory. But I am afraid of something bad ; 
set me free from my suspicions. 

My thoughts are at present employed in guessing 
the reason of your silence: you must not expect that 
I should tell you anything, if I had anything to tell. 
Write, pray write to me, and let me know what is, or 
what has been the cause of this long interruption. 

I am, dear Sir, your most affectionate humble 
servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 
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April 8, 1780. 

Dear Sir, 

Well, I had resolved to send you the Chesterfield 
letter ; but I will write once again without it. Never 
impose tasks upon mortals. To require two things is 
the way to have them both undone. 

For the difficulties which you mention in your 
affairs, I am sorry ; but difficulty is now very general : 
it is not therefore less grievous, for there is less hope 
of help. I pretend not to give you advice, not knowing 
the state of your affairs ; and general counsels about 
prudence and frugality would do you little good. 
You are, however, in the right not to increase your 
own perplexity by a journey hither ; and I hope that 
by staying at home you will please your father. 

Poor dear Beauclerk — nee, ut soles^ dacis joea. His 
wit and his folly, his acuteness and maliciousness, 
his merriment and reasoning, are now over. Such 
another will not often be found among mankind. He 
directed himself to be buried by the side of his 
mother, an instance of tenderness which I hardly 
expected. He has left his children to the care of 
Lady Di, and if she dies, of Mr. Langton, and of Mr. 
Leicester, his relation, and a man of good character. 
His library has been offered to sale to the Russian 
ambassador. 

Dr. Percy, notwithstanding all the noise of the 
newspapers, has had no literary loss. Clothes and 
movables were burnt to the value of about ;^ioo ; 
but his papers, and I think his books, were all 
preserved. 

Poor Mr. Thrale has been in extreme danger from 
an apoplectical disorder, and recovered, beyond the 
expectation of his physicians ; he is now at Bath, that 
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his mind may be quiet, and Mrs. Thrale and Miss are 
with him. 

Having told you what has happened to your friends, 
let me say something to you of yourself. You are 
always complaining of melancholy, and I conclude 
from those complaints that you are fond of it. No 
man talks of that which he is desirous to conceal, and 
every man desires to conceal that of which he is 
ashamed. Do not pretend to deny it; manifestum 
habemus furem ; make it an invariable and obligatory 
law to yourself, never to mention your own mental 
diseases ; if you are never to speak of them you will/ 
think on them but little, and if you think little of \ 
them, they will molest you rarely. When you talk \ 
of them, it is plain that you want either praise or ^ 
pity; for praise there is no room, and pity will do 
you no good ; therefore, from this hour speak no 
more, think no more, about them. 

Your transaction with Mrs. Stewart gave me great 
satisfaction; I am much obliged to you for your 
attention. Do not lose sight of her; your counten- 
ance may be of great credit, and of consequence of 
great advantage to her. The memory of her brother 
is yet fresh in my mind; he was an ingenious and 
worthy man. 

Please to make my compliments to your lady and to 
the young ladies. I should like to see them, pretty 
loves. 

I am, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

Sam. Johnson. 
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March 14, 1781. 

Dear Sir, 

I HOPED you had got rid of all this hypocrisy of 
misery. What have you to do with liberty and 
necessity ? Or what more than to hold your tongue 
about it ? Do not doubt but I shall be most heartily 
glad to see you here again, for I love every part about 
you but your affectation of distress. 

I have at last finished my Lives, and have laid up 

for you a load of copy, all out of order, so that it will 

. amuse you a long time to set it right. Come to me, 

\ my dear Bozzy, and let us be as happy as we can. 

\ We will go again to the Mitre, and talk old times 

over. 

I am, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

Sam. Johnson. 

London, Sept. 7, 1782. 
Dear Sir, 

I HAVE struggled through this year with so much 
infirmity of body, and such strong impressions of the 
fragility of life, that death, whenever it appears, fills 
me with melancholy; and I cannot hear without 
emotion, of the removal of any one, whom I have 
known, into another state. 

Your father's death had every circumstance that 
could enable you to bear it ; it was at mature age, 
and it was expected ; and as his general life had been 
pious, his thoughts had doubtless for many years past 
been turned upon eternity. That you did not find 
him sensible must doubtless grieve you : his disposi- 
tion towards you was undoubtedly that of a kind, 
though not of a fond father. Kindness, at least 
actual, is in our power, but fondness is not; and if by 
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negligence or imprudence you had extinguished his 
fondness, he could not at will rekindle it. Nothing 
then remained between you but mutual forgiveness of 
each other's faults, and mutual desire of each other's 
happiness. 

I shall long to know his final disposition of his 
fortune. 

You, dear Sir, have now a new station, and have 
therefore new cares, and new employments. Life, as 
Cowley seems to say, ought to resemble a well-ordered 
poem ; of which one rule generally received is, that 
the exordium should be simple, and should promise 
little. Begin your new course of life with the least 
show, and the least expense possible; you may at 
pleasure increase both, but you cannot easily diminish 
them. Do not think your estate your own, while any 
man can call upon you for money which you cannot 
pay ; therefore, begin with timorous parsimony. Let 
it be your first care not to be in any man's debt. 

When the thoughts are extended to a future state, 
the present life seems hardly worthy of all those 
principles of conduct, and maxims of prudence, which 
one generation of men has transmitted to another ; 
but upon a closer view, when it is perceived how much 
evil is produced, and how much good is impeded by 
embarrassment and distress, and how little room the 
expedients of poverty leave for the exercise of virtue, 
it grows manifest that the boundless importance of 
the next life enforces some attention to the interest 
of this. 

Be kind to the old servants, and secure the kind- 
ness of the agents and factors ; do not disgust them 
by asperity, or unwelcome gaiety, or apparent sus- 
picion. From them you must learn the real state of 
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your affairs, the characters of your tenants, and the 
value of your lands. 

Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell; I think 
her expectations from air and exercise are the best 
that she can form. I hope she will live long and 
happily. 

I forgot whether I told you that Rasay has been 
here; we dined cheerfully together. I entertained 
lately a young gentleman from Corrichatachin. 

I received your letters only this morning. 
I am, dear Sir, yours, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 



London, Dec. 24, 1783. 
Dear Sir, 

Like all other men who have great friends, you 
begin to feel the pangs of neglected merit ; and all the 
comfort that I can give you is, by telling you that 
you have probably more pangs to feel, and more 
neglect to suffer. You have, indeed, begun to com- 
plain too soon ; and I hope I am the only confidant 
of your discontent. Your friends have not yet had 
leisure to gratify personal kindness ; they have hitherto 
been busy in strengthening their ministerial interest. 
If a vacancy happens in Scotland, give them early 
intelligence; and as you can serve Government as 
powerfully as any of your probable competitors, you 
may make in some sort a warrantable claim. 

Of the exaltations and depressions of your mind 
you delight to talk, and I hate to hear. Drive all 
such fancies from you. 

On the day when I received your letter, I think, the 
foregoing page was written ; to which one disease or 
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another has hindered me from making any additions. 
I am now a little better. But sickness and solitude 
press me very heavily. I could bear sickness better, 
if I were relieved from solitude. 

The present dreadful confusion of the public ought 
to make you wrap yourself up in your hereditary 
possessions, which, though less than you may wish, 
are more than you can want; and in an hour of 
religious retirement return thanks to God, who has 
exempted you from any strong temptation to faction, 
treachery, plunder, and disloyalty. 

As your neighbours distinguish you by such honours 
as they can bestow, content yourself with your station, 
without neglecting your profession. Your estate and 
the courts will find you full employment, and your 
mind well occupied will be quiet. 

The usurpation of the nobility, for they apparently 
usurp all the influence they gain by fraud and misrep- 
resentation, I think it certainly lawful, perhaps your 
duty, to resist. What is not their own, they have 
only by robbery. 

Your question about the horses gives me more 
perplexity. I know not well what advice to give 
you. I can only recommend a rule which you do not 
want ; — give as little pain as you can. I suppose that 
we have a right to their service while their strength 
lasts ; what we can do with them afterwards, I cannot 
so easily determine. But let us consider. Nobody 
denies that man has a right first to milk the cow, and 
to shear the sheep, and then to kill them for his table. 
May he not, by parity of reason, first work a horse, 
and then kill him the easiest way, that he may have 
the means of another horse, or food for cows and"^- 
sheep ? Man is influenced in both cases by different . 
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motives of self-interest* He that rejects the one must 
reject the other. 

I am, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

A happy and pious Christmas ; and many happy 
years to you, your lady, and children. 



MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS 
To Mrs. Boswell. 

May i6, 1776. 

Madam, 

You must not think me uncivil in omitting to 
answer the letter with which you favoured me some 
time ago. I imagined it to have been written without 
Mr. BoswelFs knowledge, and therefore supposed the 
answer to require, what I could not find, a private 
conveyance. 

The difference with Lord Auchinleck is now over ; 
and since young Alexander has appeared, I hope no 
more difficulties will arise among you ; for I sincerely 
wish you all happy. Do not teach the young ones to 
dislike me, as you dislike me yourself; but let me at 
least have Veronica's kindness, because she is my 
acquaintance. 

You will now have Mr. Boswell home : it is well 
that you have him ; he has led a wild life. I have 
taken him to Lichfield, and he has followed Mr. 
Thrale to Bath. Pray take care of him, and tame 
him. The only thing in which I have the honour to 
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agree with you is in loving him ; and while we are so 
much of a mind in a matter of so much importance, 
our other quarrels will, I hope, produce no great 
bitterness. 

I am, Madam, your most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

July 22, 1777. 
Madam, 

Though I am well enough pleased with the taste 
of sweetmeats, very little of the pleasure which I 
received at the arrival of your jar of marmalade arose 
from eating it. I received it as a token of friendship, 
as a proof of reconciliation, things much sweeter than 
sweetmeats, and upon this consideration I return you, 
dear Madam, my sincerest thanks. By having your 
kindness I think I have a double security for the 
continuance of Mr. Boswell's, which it is not to be 
expected that any man can long keep, when the 
influence of a lady so highly and so justly valued 
operates against him. Mr. Boswell will tell you that 
I was always faithful to your interest, and always 
endeavoured to exalt you in his estimation. You 
must now do the same for me. We must all help one 
another, and you must now consider me as, dear 
madam, 

Your most obliged and most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

Sept. 7> 1782. 
Dear Lady, 

I HAVE not often received so much pleasure as 
from your invitation to Auchinleck. The journey 
thither and back is, indeed, too great for the latter 
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part of the year ; but if my health were fully re- 
covered, I would suffer no little heat and cold, nor a 
wet or a rough road to keep me from you. I am, 
indeed, not without hope of seeing Auchinleck again ; 
but to make it a pleasant place I must see its lady 
well, and brisk, and airy. For my sake, therefore, 
among many greater reasons, take care, dear madam, 
of your health, spare no expense, and want no attend- 
ance that can procure ease, or preserve it Be very 
careful to keep your mind quiet, and do not think it 
too much to give an account of your recovery to. 
Madam, 

Your, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 



To THE Earl of Chesterfield. 

Feb. 7, 1755- 

My Lord, 

I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of 
The World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary 
is recommended to the public, were written by your 
lordship. To be so distinguished, is an honour, which, 
being very little accustomed to favours from the great, 
I know not well how to receive, or in what terms to 
acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, I first 
visited your lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest 
of mankind, by the enchantment of your address, and 
could not forbear to wish that I might boast myself 
Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre ; — that I might 
obtain that regard for which I saw the world contend- 
ing ; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, 
that neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to 
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continue it. When I had once addressed your lord- 
ship in public, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing 
which a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I 
had done all that I could; and no man is well 
pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my lord, have now past, since I waited 
in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your 
door ; during which time I have been pushing on my 
work through difficulties, of which it is useless to 
complain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of 
publication, without one act of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treat- 
ment I did not expect, for I never had a patron 
before. 

The shepherd in Virgil gr^w at last acquainted with 
Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with un- 
concern on a man struggling for life in the water, and, 
when he has reached ground, encumbers him with 
help? The notice which you have been pleased to 
take of my labours, had it been early, had been kind ; 
but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and 
cannot enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and cannot impart 
it ; till I am known, and do not want it. I hope it is 
no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations 
where no benefit has been received, or to be unwilling 
that the public should consider me as owing that to a 
patron, which Providence has enabled me to do for 
myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligfation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be 
disappointed though I should conclude it, if less be 
possible, with less; for I have been long wakened 
from that dream of hope, in which I once boasted 
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myself with so much exultation, my lord, your 
lordship's most humble, most obedient servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

To Mr. James Macpherson. 

I RECEIVED your foolish and impudent letter. Any 
violence offered me I shall do my best to repel ; and 
what I cannot do for myself, the law shall do for me. 
I hope I shall not be deterred from detecting what I 
think a cheat by the menaces of a ruffian. 

What would you have me retract ? I thought your 
book an imposture ; I think it an imposture still. For 
this opinion I have given my reasons to the public, 
which I here dare you to refute. Your rage I defy. 
Your abilities, since your Homer, are not so formid- 
able : and what I hear of your morals inclines me to 
pay regard not to what you shall say, but to what 
you shall prove. You may print this if you will. 

Sam. Johnson. 

To Samuel Richardson. 

March 9, 1750-r. 

Dear Sir, 

Though Clarissa wants no. help from external 
splendour, I was glad to see her improved in her 
appearance, but more glad to find that she was now 
got above all fears of prolixity, and confident enough 
of success to supply whatever had been hitherto 
suppressed. I never indeed found a hint of any such 
defalcation, but I regretted it ; for though the story 
is long, every letter is short. 

I wish you would add an index rerunty that when 
the reader recollects any incident, he may easily find 
it, which at present he cannot do, unless he knows in 
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which volume it is told ; for Clarissa is not a perform- 
ance to be read with eagerness, and laid aside for 
ever ; but will be occasionally consulted by the busy, 
the aged, and the studious ; and therefore I beg that 
this edition, by which I suppose posterity is to abide, 
may want nothing that can facilitate its use. 
I am, sir, yours, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 



To Mrs. Montagu. 

- Gray's Inn, December 17, 1759. 
Madam, 

Goodness so conspicuous as yours will be often 
solicited, and perhaps sometimes solicited by those 
who have Uttle pretension to your favour. It is now 
my turn to introduce a petitioner, but such as I have 
reason to believe you will think worthy of your notice. 
Mrs. Ogle, who kept the music-room in Soho Square, 
a woman who struggles with great industry for the 
support of eight children, hopes by a benefit concert 
to set herself free from a few debts, which she cannot 
otherwise discharge. She has, I know not why, so 
high an opinion of me as to believe that you will pay 
less regard to her application than to mine. You 
know. Madam, I am sure you know, how hard it is 
to deny, and therefore would not wonder at my com- 
pliance, though I were to suppress a motive which 
you know not, the vanity of being supposed to be of 
any importance to Mrs. Montagu. But though I 
may be willing to see the world deceived for my 
advantage, I am not deceived myself, for I know that 
Mrs. Ogle will owe whatever favours she shall receive 
from the patronage which we humbly entreat on this 
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occasion, much more to your compassion for honesty 
in distress, than to the request of. 

Madam, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 



December 15, 1775. 

Madam, 

Having, after my return from a little ramble to 
France, passed some time in the country, I did not 
hear, till I was told by Miss Reynolds, that you were 
in town ; and when I did hear it, I heard likewise 
that you were ill. To have you detained among us 
by sickness is to enjoy your presence at too dear a 
rate. I suffer myself to be flattered with hope that 
only half the intelligence is now true, and that you 
are now so well as to be able to leave us, and so kind 
as not to be willing. 

I am. Madam, 

Your most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 



Thursday, December 21, 1775. 

Madam, 

I KNOW not when any letter has given me so much 
pleasure or vexation as that which I had yesterday 
the honour of receiving. That you. Madam, should 
wish for my company is surely a sufficient reason for 
being pleased; — ^that I should delay twice, what I 
had so little right to expect even once, has so bad an 
appearance, that I can only hope to have it thought 
that I am ashamed. — You have kindly allowed me to 
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name a day. Will you be pleased, Madam, to accept 
of me any day after Tuesday ? Till I am favoured 
with your answer, or despair of so much condescen- 
sion, I shall suffer no engagement to fasten itself 
upon me. 

I am, Madam, 
Your most obliged and most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 



To Bennet Langton. 

[January] 28, 1758. 

Dear Sir, 

Though I might have expected to hear from you, 
upon your entrance into a new state of life at a new 
place, yet recollecting, (not without some degree of 
shame,) that I owe you a letter upon an old account, 
I think it my part to write first. This, indeed, I do 
not only from complaisance but from interest: for 
living on in the old way, I am very glad of a corre- 
spondent so capable as yourself, to diversify the 
hours. You have, at present, too many novelties 
about you to need any help from me to drive along 
your time. 

I know not anything more pleasant, or more in- 
structive, than to compare experience with expecta- 
tion, or to register from time to time the difference 
between idea and reality. It is by this kind of 
observation that we grow daily less liable to be disap- 
pointed. You, who are very capable of anticipating 
futurity, and raising phantoms before your own eyes, 
must often have imagined to yourself an academical 
life, and have conceived what would be the manners, 
the views, and the conversation, of men devoted to 
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letters; how they would choose their companions^ 
how they would direct their studies, and how they 
would regulate their lives. Let me know what you 
expected and what you have found. At least record 
it to yourself before custom has reconciled you to 
the scenes before you, and the disparity of your dis- 
coveries to your hopes has vanished from your mind. 
It is a rule never to be forgotten, that whatever strikes 
strongly, should be described while the first impression 
remains fresh upon the mind. 

I love, dear sir, to think on you, and therefore, 
should willingly write more to you, but that the post 
will not now give me leave to do more than send my 
compliments to Mr. Warton, and tell you that I am, 
dear sir, most affectionately, your very humble 
servant, 

Sam. Johnson, 



Sept 21, 1758. 
Dear Sir, 

I SHOULD be sorry to think that what engprosses 
the attention of my friend, should have no part of 
mine. Your mind is now full of the fate of Dury ; 
but his fate is past, and nothing remains but to try 
what reflection will suggest to mitigate the terrors of 
a violent death, which is more formidable at the first 
glance, than on a nearer and more steady view. A 
violent death is never very painful ; the only danger 
is, lest it should be unprovided. But if a man can be 
supposed to make no provision for death in war, what 
can be the state that would have awakened him to 
the care of futurity? When would that man have 
prepared himself to die, who went to seek death with- 
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out preparation ? What then can be the reason why 
we lament more him that dies of a wound, than him 
that dies of a fever? A man that languishes of 
disease, ends his life with more pain, but with less 
virtue: he leaves no example to his friends, nor 
bequeaths any honour to his descendants. The only 
reason why we lament a soldier's death, is that we 
think he might have lived longer ; yet this cause of 
grief is common to many other kinds of death, which 
are not so passionately bewailed. The truth is, that 
every death is violent which is the effect of accident ; 
every death, which is not gradually brought on by the 
miseries of age, or when life is extinguished for any 
other reason than that it is burnt out. He that dies 
before sixty, of a cold or consumption, dies, in reality, 
by a violent death; yet his death is borne with 
patience, only because the cause of his untimely end 
is silent and invisible. Let us endeavour to see things 
as they are, and then inquire whether we ought to 
complain. Whether to see life as it is, will give us 
much consolation, I know not; but the consolation 
which is drawn from truth, if any there be, is solid 
and durable ; that which may be derived from error, 
must be, like its original, fallacious and fugitive. 
I am, dear, dear Sir, your most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

October i8, 1760. 

Dear Sir, 

You that travel about the world, have more 
materials for letters, than I who stay at home : and 
should, therefore, write with frequency equal to your 
opportunities. I should be glad to have all England 
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surveyed by you, if you would impart your observ- 
ations in narratives as agreeable as your last. Know- 
ledge is always to be wished to those who can 
communicate it well. While you have been riding 
and running, and seeing the tombs of the learned, and 
the camps of the valiant, I have only stayed at home, 
and intended to do great things, which I have not 
done. Beau [Beauclerk] went away to Cheshire, and 
has not yet found his way back. Chambers passed 
the vacation at Oxford. 

I am very sincerely solicitous for the preservation 
or curing of Mr. Langton's sight, and am glad that 
the chirurgeon at Coventry gives him so much hope. 
Mr. Sharpe is of opinion that the tedious maturation 
of the cataract is a vulgar error, and that it may be 
removed as soon as it is formed. This notion de- 
serves to be considered ; I doubt whether it be uni- 
versally true ; but if it be true in some cases, and 
those cases can be distinguished, it may save a long 
and uncomfortable delay. 

Of dear Mrs. Langton you gave me no account ; 
which is the less friendly, as you know how highly I 
think of her, and how much I interest myself in her 
health. I suppose you told her of my opinion, and 
likewise suppose it was not followed ; however, I still 
believe it to be right. 

Let me hear from you again, wherever you are, or 
whatever you are doing ; whether you wander or sit 
still, plant trees or make Rustics}- play with your 
sisters or muse alone ; and in return I will tell you 
the success of Sheridan, who at this instant is playing 
Cato, and has already played Richard twice. He had 
more company the second than the first night, and 
* A volume of essays, so called. 
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will make I believe a good figure in the whole, though 
his faults seem to be very many ; some of natural 
deficience, and some of laborious aflFectation. He 
has, I think, no power of assuming either that dignity 
or elegance which some men, who have little of either 
in common life, can exhibit on the stage. His voice 
when strained is unpleasing, and when low is not 
always heard. He seems to think too much on the 
audience, and turns his face too often to the galleries. 
However, I wish him well; and among other 
reasons, because I like his wife. Make haste to write 
to, dear sir, your most affectionate servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 



Bolt Court, Fleet Street, March 20, 1782. 
Dear Sir, 

It is now long since we saw one another; and, 
whatever has been the reason, neither you have 
written to me, nor I to you. To let friendship die 
away by negligence and silence, is certainly not wise. 
It is voluntarily to throw away one of the greatest 
comforts of this weary pilgrimage, of which when it is, 
as it must be, taken finally away, he that travels on 
alone, will wonder how his esteem could be so little. 
Do not forget me ; you see that I do not forget you. 
It is pleasing in the silence of solitude to think, that 
there is one at least, however distant, of whose 
benevolence there is little doubt, and whom there is 
yet hope of seeing again. 

Of my life, from the time we parted, the history is 
mournful. The spring of last year deprived me of 
Thrale, a man whose eye for fifteen years had scarcely 
been turned upon me but with respect or tenderness ; 
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for such another friend the general course of human 
things will not suffer man to hope. I passed the 
summer at Streatham, but there was no Thrale ; and 
having idled away the summer with a weakly body 
and neglected mind, I made a journey to Stafford- 
shire on the edge of winter. The season was dreary, 
I was sickly, and found the friends sickly whom I 
went to see. After a sorrowful sojourn, I returned 
to a habitation possessed for the present by two sick 
women, where my dear old friend, Mr. Levett, to 
whom, as he used to tell me, I owe your acquaintance, 
died a few weeks ago, suddenly in his bed ; there 
passed not, I believe, a minute between health and 
death. At night, as at Mrs. Thrale's, I was musing in 
my chamber, I thought with uncommon earnestness, 
that however I might alter my mode of life, or whither- 
soever I might remove, I would endeavour to retain 
Levett about me ; in the morning my servant brought 
me word that Levett was called to another state, a 
state for which, I think, he was not unprepared, for he 
was very useful to the poor. How much soever I 
valued him, I now wish that I had valued him more. 

I have myself been ill more than eight weeks of a 
disorder from which, at the expense of about fifty 
ounces of blood, I hope I am now recovering. 

You, dear Sir, have, I hope, a more cheerful scene ; 
you see George fond of his book, and the pretty misses 
airy and lively, with my own little Jenny equal to 
the best: and in whatever can contribute to your 
quiet or pleasure, you have Lady Rothes ready to 
concur. May whatever you enjoy of good be in- 
creased, and whatever you suffer of evil be diminished. 

I am, dear Sir, your humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 
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To Mr. Joseph Baretti. 

London, June lo, 1761. 
You reproach me very often with parsimony of 
writing ; but you may discover by the extent of my 
paper, that I design to recompense rarity by length. 
A short letter to a distant friend is, in my opinion, an 
insult like that of a slight bow or cursory salutation j 
— a proof of unwillingness to do much, even where 
there is a necessity of doing something. Yet it 
must be remembered, that he who continues the same 
course of life in the same place, will have little to tell. 
One week and one year are very like one another. 
The silent changes made by him are not always per- 
ceived, and if they are not perceived, cannot be 
recounted. I have risen and lain down, talked and 
mused, while you have roved over a considerable part 
of Europe ; yet I have not envied my Baretti any of 
his pleasures, though, perhaps, I have envied others 
his company: and I am glad to have other nations 
made acquainted with the character of the English, 
by a traveller who has so nicely inspected our 
manners, and so successfully studied our literature. 
I received your kind letter from Falmouth, in which 
you gave me notice of your departure for Lisbon ; 
and another from Lisbon, in which you told me, that 
you were to leave Portugal in a few days. To either 
of these how could any answer be returned ? I have 
had a third from Turin, complaining that I have not 
answered the former. Your English style still con- 
tinues in its purity and vigour. With vigour your 
genius will supply it; but its purity must be continued 
by close attention. To use two languages familiarly, 
and without contaminating one by the other, is very 
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difficult : and to use more than two, is hardly to be 
hoped. The praises which some have received for 
their multiplicity of languages, may be sufficient to 
excite industry, but can hardly generate confidence. 

I know not whether I can heartily rejoice at the 
kind reception which you have found, or at the 
popularity to which you are exalted. I am willing 
that your merit should be distinguished ; but cannot 
wish that your affections may be gained. I would 
have you happy wherever you are: yet I would have 
you wish to return to England. If ever you visit us 
again, you will find the kindness of your friends 
undiminished. To tell you how many inquiries are 
made after you, would be tedious, or if not tedious, 
would be vain; because you may be told in a very few 
words, that all who knew you wish you well ; and that 
all that you embraced at your departure will caress 
you at your return: therefore do not let Italian 
academicians nor Italian ladies drive us from your 
thoughts. You may find among us what you will 
leave behind, soft smiles and easy sonnets. Yet I 
shall not wonder if all our invitations should be 
rejected : for there is a pleasure in being considerable 
at home, which is not easily resisted. 

By conducting Mr. Southwell to Venice, you 
fulfilled, I know, the original contract: yet I would 
wish you not wholly to lose him from your notice, 
but to recommend him to such acquaintance as may 
best secure him from suffering by his own follies, and 
to take such general care both of his safety and his 
interest as may come within your power. His relations 
will thank you for any such gratuitous attention : at 
least they will not blame you for any evil that may 
happen whether they thank you or not for any good, 
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You know that we have a new King and a new 
Parliament. Of the new Parliament Fitzherbert is a 
member. We were so weary of our old King, that 
we are much pleased with his successor; of whom we 
are so much inclined to hope great things, that most 
of us begin already to believe them. The young 
man is hitherto blameless ; but it would be unreason- 
able to expect much from the immaturity of juvenile 
years, and the ignorance of princely education. He 
has been long in the hands of the Scots, and has already 
favoured them more than the English will contentedly 
endure. But perhaps, he scarcely knows whom he 
has distinguished, or whom he has disgusted. 

The artists have instituted a yearly Exhibition of 
pictures and statues, in imitation, as I am told, of 
foreign academies. This year was the second Exhibi- 
tion. They please themselves much with the multi- 
tude of spectators, and imagine that the English 
School will rise in reputation. Reynolds is without a 
rival, and continues to add thousands to thousands, 
which he deserves, among other excellences, by retain- 
ing his kindness for Baretti. This Exhibition has 
filled the heacls of the artists and lovers of art. 
Surely life, if it be not long, is tedious, since we are 
forced to call in the assistance of so many trifles to 
rid us of our time, of that time which never can 
return. 

I know my Baretti will not be satisfied with a letter 
in which I gave him no account of myself: yet what 
account shall I give ? I have not, since the day of 
our separation, suffered or done any thing consider- 
able. The only change in my way of life is, that I 
have frequented the theatre more than in former 
seasons. But I have gone thither only to escape from 
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myself. We have had many new farces, and the 
comedy called "The Jealous Wife," which, though 
not written with much genius, was yet so well adapted 
to the stage, and so well exhibited by the actors, 
that it was crowded for near twenty nights. I am 
digressing from myself to the playhouse; but a 
barren plan must be filled with episodes. Of myself 
I have nothing to say, but that I have hitherto lived 
without the concurrence of my own judgment; yet I 
continue to flatter myself, that, when you return, you 
will find me mended. I do not wonder that, where 
the monastic life is permitted, every order finds 
votaries, and every monastery inhabitants. Men will 
submit to any rule, by which they may be exempted 
from the tyranny of caprice and of chance. They are 
glad to supply by external authority their own want 
of constancy and resolution, and court the govern- 
ment of others, when long experience has convinced 
them of their own inability to govern themselves. If 
I were to visit Italy, my curiosity would be more 
attracted by convents than by palaces ; though I am 
afraid that I should find expectation in both places 
equally disappointed, and life in both places supported 
with impatience and quitted with reluctance. That it 
must be so soon quitted, is a powerful remedy against 
impatience; but what shall free us from reluctance? 
Those who have endeavoured to teach us to die well, 
have taught few to die willingly: yet I cannot but 
hope that a good life might end at last in a contented 
death. 

You see to what a train of thought I am drawn by 
the mention of myself Let me now turn my atten- 
tion upon you. I hope you take care to keep an 
exact journal, and to register all occurrences and 
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observations ; for your friends here expect such a book 
of travels B.s^ has not been often seen. You have 
given us good specimens in your letters from Lisbon, 
I wish you had stayed longer in Spain, for no country 
is less known to the rest of Europe ; but the quick- 
ness of your discernment must make amends for the 
celerity of your motions. He that knows which way 
to direct his view sees much in a little time. 

Write to me very often, and I will not neglect to 
write to you ; and I may, perhaps, in time, get some- 
thing to write ; at least, you will know by my letters, 
whatever else they may have or want, that I continue 
to be your most affectionate friend, 

Sam. Johnson. 

London, July 20, 1762. 
Sir, 

However justly you may accuse me for want of 
punctuality in correspondence, I am not so far lost in 
negligence as to omit the opportunity of writing to 
you, which Mr. Beauclerk's passage through Milan 
affords me. 

I suppose you received the Idlers, and I intend 
that you shall soon receive Shakespeare, that you 
may explain his works to the ladies of Italy, and tell 
them the story of the editor, among the other strange 
narratives with which your long residence in this 
unknown region has supplied you. 

As you have now been long away, I suppose your 
curiosity may pant for some news of your old friends. 
Miss Williams and I live much as we did. Miss 
Cotterell still continues to cling to Mrs. Porter, and 
Charlotte is now big of the fourth child. Mr. Rey- 
nolds gets six thousand a year. Levett is lately 
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married, not without much suspicion that he has been 
wretchedly cheated in his match. Mr. Chambers is 
gone this day, for the first time, the circuit with the 
Judges. Mr. Richardson is dead of an apoplexy, and 
his second daughter has married a merchant. 

My vanity or my kindness makes me flatter myself 
that you would rather hear of me than of those whom 
I have mentioned; but of myself I have very little 
which I care to tell. Last winter I went down to my 
native town, where I found the streets much narrower 
and shorter than I thought I had left them, inhabited 
by a new race of people, to whom I was very little 
known. My playfellows were grown old, and forced 
me to suspect that I was no longer young. My only 
remaining friend has changed his principles, and was 
become the tool of the predominant faction. My 
daughter-in-law, from whom I expected most, and 
whom I met with sincere benevolence, has lost the 
beauty and gaiety of youth, without having gained 
much of the wisdom of age. I wandered about for 
five days, and took the first convenient opportunity 
of returning to a place, where, if there is not much 
happiness, there is, at least, such a diversity of good 
and evil, that slight vexations do not fix upon the 
heart. 

I think in a few weeks to try another excursion; 
though to what end? Let me know, my Baretti, 
what has been the result of your return to your own 
country: whether Time has made any alteration for 
the better, and whether, when the first raptures of 
salutation were over, you did not find your thoughts 
confessed their disappointment. 

Moral sentences appear ostentatious and tumid, 
when they have no greater occasions than the journey 
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of a wit to his own town; yet such pleasures and 
such pains make up the general mass of life; and as * 
nothing is little to him that feels it with great sensi- 
bility, a mind able to see common incidents in their 
real state, is disposed by very common incidents to 
very serious contemplations. Let us trust that a time 
will come, when the present moment shall be no 
longer irksome; when we shall not borrow all our 
happiness from hope, which at last is to end in 
disappointment. 

I beg that you will shew Mr. Beauclerk all the 
civilities which you have in your power ; for he has 
always been kind to me. 

I have lately seen Mr. Stratico, Professor of Padua, 
who has told me of your quarrel with an Abbot of 
the Celestine order; but had not the particulars very 
ready in his memory. When you write to Mr. Marsili, 
let him know that I remember him with kindness. 

May you, my Baretti, be very happy at Milan, or 
some other place nearer to, 

Sir, your most affectionate humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 



London, Dec. 21, 1762. 
Sir, 

You are not to suppose with all your conviction of 
my idleness, that I have passed all this time without 
writing to my Baretti. I gave a letter to Mr. Beau- 
clerk, who in my opinion, and in his own, was 
hastening to Naples for the recovery of his health ; 
but he has stopped at Paris, and I know not when he 
will proceed. Langton is with him. 

I will not trouble you with speculations about peace 
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and war. The good or ill success of battles and 
embassies extends itself to a very small part of 
domestic life: we all have good and evil, which we 
feel more sensibly than our petty i>art of public mis- 
carriage or prosperity. I am sorry for your dis- 
appointment, with which you seem more touched 
than I should expect a man of your resolution and 
experience to have been, did I not know that general 
truths are seldom applied to particular occasions; and 
that the fallacy of our self-love extends itself as wide 
as our interest or affections. Every man believes 
that mistresses are unfaithful, and patrons capricious ; 
but he excepts his own mistress, and his own patron. 
We have all learned that greatness is negligent and 
contemptuous, and that in Courts life is often 
languished away in ungratified expectation ; but he 
that approaches greatness, or glitters in a Court, 
imagines that destiny has at last exempted him from 
the common lot. 

Do not let such evils overwhelm you as thousands 
have suffered, and thousands have surmounted ; but 
turn your thoughts with vigour to some other plan of 
life, and keep always in your mind, that, with due 
submission to Providence, a man of genius has been 
seldom ruined but by himself. Your patron's weak- 
ness or insensibility will finally do you little hurt, if 
he is not assisted by your own passions. Of your 
love I know not the propriety, nor can estimate the 
power ; but in love, as in every other passion of 
which hope is the essence, we ought always to 
remember the uncertainty of events. There is, indeed, 
nothing that so much seduces reason from vigilance, 
as the thought of passing life with an amiable woman; 
and if all would happen that a lover fancies, I know 
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not what other terrestrial happiness would deserve 
pursuit But love and marriage are diflferent states. 
Those who are to suffer the evils together, and to 
suffer often for the sake of one another, soon lose 
that tenderness of look, and that benevolence of 
mind, which arose from the participation of un- 
mingled pleasure and successive amusement. A 
woman, we are sure, will not be always fair ; we are 
not sure she will always be virtuous : and a man can- 
not retain through life that respect and assiduity by 
which he pleases for a day or for a month. I do not, 
however, pretend, to have discovered that life has 
any thing more to be desired than a prudent and 
virtuous marriage ; therefore know not what counsel 
to give you. 

If you can quit your imagination of love and 
greatness, and leave your hopes of preferment and 
bridal raptures to try once more the fortune of litera- 
ture and industry, the way through France is now 
open. We flatter ourselves that we shall cultivate, 
with great diligence, the arts of peace; and every 
man will be welcome among us who can teach us 
any thing we do not know. For your part, you will 
find all your old friends willing to receive you. 

Reynolds still continues to increase in reputation 
and in riches. Miss Williams, who very much loves 
you, goes on in the old way. Miss Cotterell is still 
with Mrs. Porter. Miss Charlotte is married to Dean 
Lewis, and has three children. Mr. Levett has 
married a street-walker. But the gazette of my 
narration must now arrive to tell you that Bathurst 
went physician to the army, and died at the 
Havannah. 

I know not whether I have not sent you word that 
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Huggins and Richardson are both dead. When we 
see our enemies and friends gliding away before us, 
let us not forget that we are subject to the general 
law of mortality, and shall soon be where our doom 
will be fixed for ever. I pray God to bless you, 
And am, Sir, 
Your most affectionate humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 
Write soon. 

To Dr. Taylor. 

Nov. i8, 1756. 

Dear Sir, 

You have no great title to a very speedy answer, 
yet I did not intend to have delayed so long. I am 
now in doubt whether you are not come to town ; if 
you are, double postage is a proper fine. 

There is one honest reason why those things are 
most subject to delays which we most desire to do. 
What we think of importance we wish to do well, to 
do anything well requires time, and what requires 
time commonly finds us too idle or too busy to 
undertake it. To be idle is not the best excuse, 
though if a man studies his own reformation it is the 
best reason he can allege to himself, both because it 
IS commonly true, and because it contains no fallacy, 
for every man that thinks he is idle condemns himself 
and has therefore a chance to endeavour amendment, 
but the busy mortal has often his own commendation, 
even when his very business is the consequence of 
idleness, when he engages himself in trifles only to 
put the thoughts of more important duties out of 
his mind, or to gain an excuse to his own heart for 
omitting them. 
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I am glad however that while you forgot me you 
were gaining upon the affections of other people. 

It is in your power to be very useful as a neighbour, 
a magistrate, and a clergyman, and he that is useful, 
must conduct his life very imprudently not to be 
beloved. If Mousley makes advances, I would wish 
you not to reject them. You once esteemed him, and 
the quarrel between you arose from misinformation, 
and ought to be forgotten. 

When you come to town let us contrive to see one 
another more frequently, at least once a week. We 
have both lived long enough to bury many friends, 
and have therefore learned to set a value on those 
who are left. Neither of us now can find many 
whom he has known so long as we have known each 
other. Do not let us lose our intimacy at a time 
when we ought rather to think of encreasing it. 
We both stand almost single in the world, I have 
no brother, and with your sister you have little 
correspondence. But if you will take my advice, 
you will make some overtures of reconciliation to her. 
If you have been to blame, you know it is your duty 
first to seek a renewal of kindness. If she has been 
faulty, you have an opportunity to exercise the virtue 
of forgiveness. You must consider that of her faults 
and follies no very great part is her own. Much has 
been the consequence of her education, and part may 
be imputed to the neglect with which you have some- 
time treated her. Had you endeavoured to gain her 
kindness and her confidence, you would have had 
more influence over her. I hope that before I shall 
see you, she will have a visit or a letter from you. 
The longer you delay the more you will sometime 
re;pent When I am musing alone, I feel a pang 
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for every moment that any human being has by 
my peevishness or obstinacy spent in uneasiness. I 
know not how I have fallen upon this, I had no 
thought of it, when I began the letter, yet am glad 
that I have written it 

I am, dearest Sir, 

Your most affectionate 

Sam. Johnson. 



To Joseph Simpson, Esq. 

1759. 
Dear Sir, 

Your father's inexorability not only grieves but 
amazes me: he is your father; he was always 
accounted a wise man ; nor do I remember anything 
to the disadvantage of his good nature ; but in his 
refusal to assist you there is neither good nature, 
fatherhood, nor wisdom. It is the practice of good 
nature to overlook faults which have already, by the 
consequences, punished the delinquent. It is natural 
for a father to think more favourably than others of 
his children ; and it is always wise to give assistance, 
while a little help will prevent the necessity of greater. 

If you married imprudently, you miscarried at 
your own hazard, at an age when you had a right 
of choice. It would be hard if the man might not 
choose his own wife, who has a right to plead before 
the Judges of his country. 

If your imprudence has ended in difficulties and 
inconveniences, you are yourself to support them ; 
and, with the help of a little better health, you would 
support them and conquer them. Surely, that want 
which accident and sickness produces, is to be sup* 
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ported in every region of humanity, though there 
were neither friends nor fathers in the world. You 
have certainly from your father the highest claim of 
charity, though none of right ; and therefore I would 
counsel you to omit no decent nor manly degree of 
importunity. Your debts in the whole are not large, 
and of the whole but a small part is troublesome. 
Small debts are like small shot ; they are rattling on 
every side, and can scarcely be escaped without a 
wound : great debts are like cannon ; of loud noise, 
but little danger. You must, therefore, be enabled 
to discharge petty debts, that you may have leisure, 
with security, to struggle with the rest. Neither the 
great nor the little debts disgrace you. I am sure 
you have my esteem for the courage with which 
you contracted them, and the spirit with which you 
endure them. I wish my esteem could be of more 
use. I have been invited, or have invited myself, to 
several parts of the kingdom ; and will not incom- 
mode my dear Lucy by coming to Lichfield, while 
her present lodging is of any use to her. I hope, 
in a few days, to be at leisure, and to make visits. 
Whither I shall fly is matter of no importance. A 
man unconnected is at home every where ; unless he 
may be said to be at home no where. I am sorry, 
dear Sir, that where you have parents, a man of your 
merits should not have a home. I wish I could give 
it you. 

I am, my dear Sir, affectionately yours, 

Sam. Johnson. 
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To Mr. Perkins. 

July 28, 1782. 

Dear Sir, 

I AM much pleased that you are going a very long 
journey, which may by proper conduct restore your 
health and prolong your life. 

Observe these rules : 

1. Turn all care out of your head as soon as you 
mount the chaise. 

2. Do not think about frugality; your health is 
worth more than it can cost. 

3. Do not continue any day's journey to fatigue. 

4. Take now and then a day's rest. 

5. Get a smart sea-sickness, if you can. 

6. Cast away all anxiety, and keep your mind easy. 
This last direction is the principal ; with an unquiet 

mind, neither exercise, nor diet, nor physic, can be of 
much use. 

I wish you, dear Sir, a prosperous journey, and a 
happy recovery. 

I am, dear Sir, your most affectionate humble 
servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

To David Garrick. 

Streatham, Dec. 12, 1771. 
Dear Sir, 

I HAVE thought upon your epitaph, but without 
much effect. An epitaph is no easy thing. 

Of your three stanzas, the third is utterly unworthy 
of you. The first and third together give no dis- 
criminative character. If the first alone were to 
stand, Hogarth would not be distinguished from any 
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other man of intellectual eminence. Suppose you 
worked upon something like this : 

The Hand of Art here torpid lies 
That traced the essential form of Grace : 

Here Death has closed the curious eyes 
That saw the manners in the face. 

If Genius warm thee, Reader, stay, 

If Merit touch thee, shed a tear ; 
Be Vice and Dulness far away ! 

Great Hogarth's honoured dust is here. 

In your second stesizdii pictured morals is a beautiful 
expression, which I would wish to retain ; but learn 
and mourn cannot stand for rhymes. Art and nature 
have been seen together too often. In the first stanza 
is feelingy in the second feel. Feeling for tenderness 
or sensibility is a word merely colloquial, of late 
introduction, not yet sure enough of its own existence 
to claim a place upon a stone. If thou hast neither^ 
is quite prose, and prose of the familiar kind. Thus 
easy is it to find faults, but it is hard to make an 
epitaph. 

When you have reviewed it, let me see it again: 
you are welcome to any help that I can give, on 
condition that you make my compliments to Mrs. 
Garrick. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your most, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 

To A Lady. 

June 8, 1762. 

Madam, 

I HOPE you will believe that my delay in answer- 
ing your letter could proceed only from my unwilling- 
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hess to destroy any hope that you had formed. Hope 
is Itself a species of happiness, and, perhaps, the chief 
happiness which this world affords : but, like all other 
pleasures immoderately enjoyed, the excesses of hope 
must be expiated by pain ; and expectations im- 
properly indulged, must end in disappointment. If 
it be asked, what is the improper expectation which 
it is dangerous to indulge, experience will quickly 
answer, that it is such expectation as is dictated not 
by reason, but by desire ; expectation raised, not by 
the common occurrences of life, but by the wants of 
the expectant ; an expectation that requires the com- 
mon course of things to be changed, and the general 
rules of action to be broken. 

When you made your request to me, you should 
have considered, Madam, what you were asking. You 
ask me to solicit a great man, to whom I never spoke, 
for a young person whom I had never seen, upon a 
supposition which I had no means of knowing to 
be true. There is no reason why, amongst all the 
great, I should choose to supplicate the Archbishop, 
nor why, among all the possible objects of his bounty, 
the Archbishop should choose your son. I know. 
Madam, how unwillingly conviction is admitted, when 
interest opposes it; but surely, Madam, you must 
allow, that there is no reason why that should be 
done by me, which every other man may do with 
equal reason, and which, indeed, no man can do 
properly, without some very particular relation both 
to the Archbishop and to you. If I could help you 
in this exigence by any proper means, it would give 
me pleasure ; but this proposal is so very remote 
from usual methods, that I cannot comply with it, 
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but at the risk of such answer and suspicions as I 
believe you do not wish me to undergo. 

I have seen your son this morning; he seems a 
pretty youth, and will, perhaps, find some better 
friend than I can procure him ; but though he should 
at last miss the University, he may still be wise, 
useful, and happy. 

I am, Madam, your most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 



To Mrs. Johnson {his mother). 

Jan. 13, 1759. 

Honoured Madam, 

The account which Miss gives me of your health 
pierces my heart. God comfort and preserve you and 
save you, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

I would have Miss read to you from time to time 
the Passion of our Saviour, and sometimes the sen- 
tences in the Communion Service, beginning, Come 
unto me^ all ye that travail and are fieavy laden^ and I 
will give you rest. 

I have just now read a physical book, which inclined 
me to think that a strong infusion of the bark would 
do you good. Do, dear mother, try it. 

Pray send me your blessing, and forgive all that I 
have done amiss to you. And whatever you would 
have done, and what debts you would have paid first, 
or anything else that you would direct, let Miss put 
it down ; I shall endeavour to obey you. 

I have got twelve guineas to send you, but un- 
happily am at a loss how to send it to-night. If I 
cannot send it to-night, it will come by the next 
post. 
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Pray, do not omit any thing mentioned in this 
letter : God bless you for ever and ever. 
I am your dutiful son, 

Sam. Johnson. 



Jan. 20, 1759. 

Dear Honoured Mother, 

Neither your condition nor your character make 
it fit for me to say much. You have been the best 
mother, and I believe the best woman in the world. 
I thank you for your indulgence to me, and beg for- 
giveness of all that I have done ill, and all that I 
have omitted to do well. God grant you his Holy 
Spirit, and receive you to everlasting happiness, for 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. Lord Jesus receive your 
spirit. Amen. 

I am, dear, dear mother. 

Your dutiful son, 
Sam. Johnson. 



To Mrs. Johnson {his wife), 

Jan. 31, 1739-40. 

Dearest Tetty, 

After hearing that you are in so much danger, as 
I apprehend from a hurt on a tendon, I shall be very 
uneasy till I know that you are recovered, and beg 
that you will omit nothing that can contribute to it 
nor deny yourself any thing that may make confine- 
ment less melancholy. You have already suffered 
more than I can bear to reflect upon, and I hope 
more than either of us shall suffer again. One part 
at least I have often flattered myself we shall avoid 
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for the future, our troubles will surely never separate 
us more. If M. does not easily succeed in his 
endeavours, let him not [hesitate] to call in another 
surgeon to consult with him. Y[ou may] have 
two or three visits from Ranby or Shipton, who is 
[thought] to be the best, for a guinea, which you need 
not fear to part with on so pressing an occasion, for I 
can send you twenty pounds more on Monday, which 
I have received this night; I beg therefore that you 
will more regard my happiness, than to expose your- 
self to any hazards. I still promise myself many 
happy years from your tenderness and affection, 
which I sometimes hope our misfortunes have not 
yet deprived me of. David wrote to me this day on 
the affair of Irene, who is at last become a kind of 
favourite among the players. Mr. Fletewood promises 
to give a promise in writing that it shall be the first 
next season, if it cannot be introduced now, and Chet- 
wood the prompter is desirous of bargaining for the 
copy, and offers fifty guineas for the right of printing 
after it shall be played. I hope it will at length 
reward me for my perplexities. 

Of the time which I have spent from thee, and of 
my dear Lucy and other affairs, my heart will be at 
ease on Monday to give thee a particular account, 
especially if a letter should inform me that thy leg 
is better, for I hope you do not think so unkindly 
of me as to imagine that I can be at rest while I 
believe my dear Tetty in pain. 

Be assured, my dear girl, that I have seen nobody 
in these rambles upon which I have been forced, that 
has not [contributed] to confirm my esteem and 
affection for thee, though that esteem and affection 
only contributed to encrease my unhappiness when I 
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reflected that the most amiable woman in the world 
was exposed by my means to miseries which I could 
not relieve. 

I am 

My charming Love, 
Yours, 

Sam. Johnson. 

Lucy always sends her duty and my mother her 
service. 



To Miss Porter. 

Jan. 23, 1759- 
You will conceive my sorrow for the loss of my 
mother, of the best mother. If she were to live again^ 
surely I should behave better to her. But she is 
happy, and what is past is nothing to her; and for 
me, since I cannot repair my faults to her, I hope 
repentance will efface them. I return you and all 
those that have been good to her my sincerest thanks, 
and pray God to repay you all with infinite advan- 
tage. Write to me, and comfort me, my dear child. 
I shall be glad likewise, if Kitty will write to me. I 
shall send a bill of twenty pounds in a few days, 
which I thought to have brought to my mother ; but 
God suffered it not I have not power or composure 
to say much more. God bless you and bless us all. 
I am, dear Miss, 

Your affectionate humble servant, 
Sam. Johnson. 
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Nov. 1 6, 1775* 

Dear Madam, 

This week I came home from Paris. I have brought 
you a h'ttle box, which I thought pretty; but I know 
not whether it is properly a snuff-box, or a box for 
some other use. I will send it, when I can find an 
opportunity. I have been through the whole journey 
remarkably well. My fellow-travellers were the same 
whom you saw at Lichfield, only we took Baretti with 
us. Paris is not so fine a place as you would expect. 
The palaces and churches, however, are very splendid 
and magnificent; and what would please you, there 
are many very fine pictures ; but I do not think their 
way of life commodious or pleasant 

Let me know how your health has been all this 
while. I hope the fine summer has given you strength 
sufiicient to encounter the winter. 

Make my compliments to all my friends; and, if 
your fingers will let you, write to me, or let your maid 
write, if it be troublesome to you. 

I am, dear Madam, 

Your most affectionate humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

To Miss Sophia Thrale. 

London, July 24, 1783. 
Dearest Miss Sophy, 

By an absence from home, and for one reason and 
another, I owe a great number of letters, and I assure 
you that I sit down to write yours first. Why you 
should think yourself not a favourite, I cannot guess; 
my favour will, I am afraid, never be worth much; 
but be its value more or less, you are never likely 
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to lose it, and less likely if you continue your studies 
with the same diligence as you have begun them. 

Your proficience in arithmetick is not only to be 
commended, but admired. Your master does not, I 
suppose, come very often, nor stay very long; yet 
your advance in the science of numbers is greater 
than is commonly made by those who, for so many 
weeks as you have been learning, spend six hours 
a day in the writing school. 

Never think, my Sweet, that you have arithmetick 
enough; when you have exhausted your master, buy 
books. Nothing amuses more harmlessly than com- 
putation, and nothing is oftener applicable to real 
business or speculative enquiries. A thousand stories 
which the ignorant tell, and believe, die away at once, 
when the computist takes them in his gripe. I hope 
you will cultivate in yourself a disposition to numerical 
enquiries ; they will give you entertainment in solitude 
by the practice, and reputation in publick by the 
effect 

If you can borrow Wilkins*s Real Character, a folio, 
which the bookseller can perhaps let you have, you 
will have a very curious calculation, which you are 
qualified to consider, to shew that Noah's ark was 
capable of holding all the known animals of the world 
with provision for all the time in which the earth was 
under water. Let me hear from you soon again. 
I am, Madam, 

Your, &c., 

Sam. Johnson. 
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To Miss Susanna Thrale. 

1783. ' 
Dear Miss, 

Here is a whole week, and nothing heard from 
your house. Baretti said what a wicked house it 
would be, and a wicked house it is. Of you however 
I have no complaint to make, for I owe you a letter. 
Still I live here by my own self, and have had of 
late very bad nights; but then I have had a pig to 
dinner, which Mr. Perkins gave me. Thus life is 
chequered. 

I cannot tell you much news, because I see nobody 
that you know. Do you read the Tatlers? They 
are part of the books which every body should read, 
because they are the sources of conversation, therefore 
make them part of your library. Bickerstaff, in the 
Tatler, gives as a specimen of familiar letters, an 
account of his cat. I could tell you as good things 
of Lily the white kitling, who is now at full growth, 
and very well behaved; but I do not see why we 
should descend below human beings, and of one 
human being I can tell something that you will like 
to hear. 

A friend, whose name I will tell you when your 
mamma has tried to guess it, sent to my physician to 
inquire whether this long train of illness had brought 
me into any difficulties for want of money, with an 
invitation to send to him for what occasion required. 
I shall write this night to thank him, having no need 
to borrow. 

I have seen Mr. Seward since his return only once; 
he gave no florid account of my mistress's health. 
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Tell her that I hearken every day after a letter from 
her, and do not be long before you write yourself to, 

My dear. 

Your, &c,, 

Sam. Johnson. 



To Miss Jane Langton. 

May lo, 1784. 

My Dearest Miss Jenny, 

I AM sorry that your pretty letter has been so long 
without being answered; but, when I am not pretty 
well, I do not always write plain enough for young 
ladies. I am glad, my dear, to see that you write so 
well, and hope that you mind your pen, your book, 
and your needle, for they are all necessary. Your 
books will give you knowledge, and make you re- 
spected; and your needle will find you useful employ- 
ment when you do not care to read. When you are 
a little older, I hope you will be very diligent in 
learning arithmetic; and, above all, that through your 
whole life you will carefully say your prayers, and 
read your Bible. 

I am, my dear, your most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 
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To His Son. 

Bath, Nov. i, 1739. 

Dear Boy, 

Let us return to Oratory, or the art of speaking 
well ; which should never be entirely out of your 
thoughts, since it is so useful in every part of life, and 
so absolutely necessary in most. A man can make no 
figure without it in Parliament, in the Church, or in 
the Law ; and, even in common conversation, a man 
that has acquired an easy and habitual eloquence, who 
speaks properly and accurately, will have a great 
advantage over those who speak incorrectly and in- 
elegantly. 

The business of Oratory, as I have told you before, 
is to persuade people ; and you easily feel, that to 
please people is a great step towards persuading them. 
You must then, consequently, be sensible how advan- 
tageous it is for a man who speaks in public, whether 
it be in Parliament, in the Pulpit, or at the Bar (that 
is, in the Courts of Law), to please his hearers so 
much as to gain their attention, which he can never do 
without the help of Oratory. It is not enough to 
speak the language he speaks in, in its utmost purity, 
and according to the rules of grammar ; but he must 
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speak it elegantly ; that is, he must choose the best 
and most expressive words, and put them in the best 
order. He should likewise adorn what he says by 
proper metaphors, similes, and other figures of rhetoric ; 
and he should enliven it, if he can, by quick and 
sprightly turns of wit. For example, suppose you had 
a mind to persuade Mr. Maittaire to give you a 
holiday, would you bluntly say to him, Give me a 
holiday ? That would certainly not be the way to 
persuade him to it. But you should endeavour first 
to please him and gain his attention, by telling him 
that your experience of his goodness and indulgence 
encouraged you to ask a favour of him ; that, if he 
should not think proper to grant it, at least you hoped 
he would not take it ill that you asked it. Then you 
should tell him what it was that you wanted ; that it 
was a holiday ; for which you should give your reasons ; 
as, that you had such or such a thing to do, or such a 
place to go to. Then you might urge some arguments 
why he should not refuse you ; as, that you have 
seldom asked that favour, and that you seldom will ; 
and that the mind may sometimes require a little rest 
from labour as well as the body. This you may 
illustrate by a simile, and say, that as the bow is the 
stronger for being sometimes unstrung and unbent, so 
the mind will be capable of more attention for being 
now and then easy and relaxed. 

This is a little oration, fit for such a little orator as 
you ; but, however, it will make you understand what 
is meant by oratory and eloquence, which is to 
persuade. I hope you will have that talent hereafter 
in greater matters. 
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Bath, October 14, 1740. 

Dear Boy, 

Since I have recommended to you to think upon 
subjects, and to consider things in their various lights 
and circumstances, I am persuaded you have made 
such a progress, that I shall sometimes desire your 
opinion upon difficult points, in order to form my own. 
For instance, though I have in general a great venera- 
tion for the manners and customs of the ancients, yet 
I am in some doubt whether the ostracism of the 
Athenians was either just or prudent, and should be 
glad to be determined by your opinion. You know 
very well, that the ostracism was the method of 
banishing those whose distinguished virtue made them 
popular, and consequently (as the Athenians thought) 
dangerous to the public liberty. And, if six hundred 
citizens of Athens gave in (the name of any one 
Athenian written upon an oyster-shell (from whence 
it is called Ostracism), that man was banished Athens 
for ten years. 

On one hand, it is certain that a free people cannot 
be too careful or jealous of their liberty; and it is 
certain, too, that the love and applause of mankind 
will always attend a man of eminent and distinguished 
virtue; and, consequently, they are more likely to 
give up their liberties to such a one, than to another 
of less merit. But then, on the other hand, it seems 
extraordinary to discourage virtue upon any account, 
since it is only by virtue that any society can flourish 
and be considerable. There are many more argu- 
ments, on each side of this question, which will 
naturally occur to you; and, when you have con- 
sidered them well, I desire you will write me your 
opinion whether the ostracism was a right or a wrong 
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thing, and your reasons for being of that opinion. 
Let nobody help you; but give me exactly your own 
sentiments, and your own reasons, whatever they 
are. 

I hope Mr. Pelnote makes you read Rollin with 
great care and attention, and recapitulate to him 
whatever you have read that day; I hope, too, that 
he makes you read aloud, distinctly, and observe the 
stops. Desire your mamma to tell him so, from me ; 
and the same to Mr. Martin ; for it is a shame not to 
read perfectly well 

Make my compliments to Mr. Maittaire; and take 
great care that he gives me a good account of you at 
my return to London, or I shall be very angry with 
you. Adieu! 

Bath, June 28, 1742. 

Dear Boy, 

Your promises give me great pleasure; and your 
performance of them, which I rely upon, will give me 
still greater. I am sure you know that breaking of 
your word is a folly, a dishonour, and a crime. It is 
a folly, because nobody will trust you afterwards; 
and it is both a dishonour and a crime, truth being the 
first duty of religion and morality: and whoever has 
not truth, cannot be supposed to have any one good 
quality, and must become the detestation of God and 
m£|,n. Therefore I expect, from your truth and your 
honour, that you will do that, which, independently of 
your promise, your own interest and ambition ought 
to incline you to do: that is, to excel in everything 
you undertake. 

When I was of your age, I should have been 
ashamed if any boy of that age had learned his book 
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better, or played at any play better than I did ; and I 
would not have rested a moment till I had got before 
him. Julius Caesar, who had a noble thirst of glory, 
used to say, that he would rather be the first in a 
village, than the second in Rome; and he even cried 
when he saw the statue of Alexander the Great, with 
the reflection, of how much more glory Alexander 
had acquired at thirty years old, than he at a much 
more advanced age. These are the sentiments to 
make people considerable; and those who have them 
not, will pass their lives in obscurity and contempt; 
whereas those who endeavour to excel all, are at least 
sure of excelling a great many. The sure way to 
excel in anything, is only to have a close and undissi- 
pated attention while you are about it; and then you 
need not be half the time that otherwise you must 
be: for long, plodding, puzzling application, is the 
business of dulness; but good parts attend regularly, 
and take a thing immediately. 

Consider, then, which you would choose ; to attend 
diligently while you are learning, and thereby excel 
all other boys, get a great reputation, and have a great 
deal more time to play; or else not mind your book, 
let boys even younger than yourself get before you, be 
laughed at by them for a dunce, and have no time to 
play at all : for I £issure you, if you will not learn, 
you shall not play. What is the way, then, to arrive 
at that perfection, which you promise me to aim at? 
It is, firsts to do your duty towards God and man ; 
without which, everything else signifies nothing: 
secondly ^Xo acquire great knowledge; without which, 
you will be a very contemptible man, though you may 
be a very honest one: and, lastly^ to be very well 
bred; without which, you will be a very disagreeable, 
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unpleasing man, though you should be an honest and 
a learned one. 

Remember, then, these three things, and resolve to 
excel in them all ; for they comprehend whatever is 
necessary and useful for this world or the next: and, 
in proportion as you improve in them, you will enjoy 
the affection and tenderness of 

Yours. 

Dublin Castle, Nov. 19, 1745. 
Dear Boy, 

I HAVE received your last Saturday's performance, 
with which I am very well satisfied. I know or have 
heard of no Mr. St* Maurice ; and young Pain, whom 
I have made an ensign, was here upon the spot, as 
were every one of those I have named in these new 
levies. 

Now that the Christmas breaking-up draws near, 
I have ordered Mr. Desnoyers to go to you, during 
that time, to teach you to dance. I desire you will 
particularly attend to the graceful motion of your 
arms; which, with the manner of putting on your hat, 
and giving your hand, is all that a gentleman need 
attend to. Dancing is in itself a very trifling, silly 
thing; but it is one of those established follies to 
which people of sense are sometimes obliged to con- 
form; and then they should be able to do it well. 
And, though I would not have you a dancer, yet 
when you do dance, I would have you dance well, as 
I would have you do everything you do, well. 

There is no one thing so trifling, but which (if it is 
to be done at all) ought to be done well. And I have 
often told you, that I wished you even played at pitch, 
and cricket, better than any boy at Westminster. 
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For instance; dress is a very foolish thing; and yet 
it is a very foolish thing for a man not to be well 
dressed, according to his rank and way of life; and 
it is so far from being a disparagement to any man's 
understanding, that it is rather a proof of it, to be as 
well dressed as those whom he lives with: the differ- 
ence in this case, between a man of sense and a fop, 
is, that the fop values himself upon his dress; and the 
man of sense laughs at it, at the same time that he 
knows he must not neglect it: there are a thousand 
foolish customs of this kind, which, not being criminal, 
must be complied with, and even cheerfully, by men 
of sense. Diogenes the Cynic was a wise man for 
despising them ; but a fool for showing it. Be wiser 
than other people if you dan ; but do not tell them so. 
It is a very fortimate thing for Sir Charles. Hotham 
to have fallen into the hands of one of your age, 
experience, and knowledge of the world. I am per- 
suaded you will take infinite care of him. Good 
night. 

Bath, Oct. 9, O.S. 1746. 
Dear Boy, 

Your distress in your journey from Heidelberg to 
Schaffhausen, your lying upon straw, your black bread, 
and your broken Berline, are proper seasonings for the 
greater fatigues and distresses which you must expect 
in the course of your travels; and, if one had a mind 
to moralize, one might call them the samples of the 
accidents, rubs, and difficulties, which every man meets 
with in his journey through life. In this journey, the 
understanding is the voiiure that must carry you 
through; and in proportion as that is stronger or 
weaker, more or less in repair, your journey will be 
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better or worse; though, at best, you will now and 
then find some bad roads, and some bad inns. Take 
care, therefore, to keep that necessary voiture in perfect 
good repair; examine, improve, and strengthen it every 
day: it is in the power, and ought to be the care, of 
every man to do it; he that neglects it, deserves to 
feel, and certainly will feel, the fatal effects of that 
negligence. 

A propos ol negligence; I must say something to 
you upon that subject. You know I have often told 
you, that my. affection for you was not a weak, 
womanish one; and, far from blinding me, it makes 
me but more quick-sighted, as to your faults: those 
it is not only my right, but my duty, to tell you of; 
and it is your duty and your interest to correct them. 
In the strict scrutiny which I have made into you, I 
have (thank God) hitherto not discovered any vice of 
the heart, or any peculiar weakness of the head ; but 
I have discovered laziness, inattention, and indiffer- 
ence; faults which are only pardonable in old men, 
who, in the decline of life, when health and spirits fail, 
have a kind of claim to that sort of tranquillity. But 
a young man should be ambitious to shine and excel ; 
alert, active, and indefatigable in the means of doing 
it; and, like Caesar, Nil actum reputanSy si quid super- 
esset agendum. You seem to want that vivida vis 
animiy which spurs and excites most young men to 
please, to shine, to excel. Without the desire and the 
pains necessary to be considerable, depend upon it, 
you never can be so; as, without the desire and 
attention necessary to please, you never can please. 
Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia, is unquestionably 
true with regard to everything except poetry; and I 
am very sure that any man of common understanding 
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may, by proper culture, care, attention, and labour, 
make himself whatever he pleases, except a good 
po^t 
(^Your destination is the great and busy world ; your 
immediate object is the affairs, the interests, and the 
history, the constitutions, the customs, and the man- 
ners of the several parts of Europe. In this, any man 
of common sense may, by common application, be 
sure to excel. Ancient and Modern History are, by 
attention, easily attainable. Geography and Chrono- 
logy th6 same; none of them requiring any uncommon 
share of genius or invention. Speaking and writing 
clearly, correctly, and with ease and grace, are 
certainly to be acquired, by reading the best authors 
with care, and by attention to the best living models. 
These are the qualifications more particularly neces- 
sary for you in your department, which you may 
be possessed of, if you please; and which, I tell you 
fairly, I shall be very angry with you, if you are not ; 
because, as you have the means in your hands, it will 
be your own fault only. 

If care and application are necessary to the acquir- 
ing of those qualifications, without which you can 
never be considerable, nor make a figure in the world ; 
they are not less necessary with regard to the lesser 
accomplishments, which are requisite to make you 
agreeable and pleasing in society. In truth, whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well; and nothing 
can be done well without attention : I therefore carry 
the necessity of attention down to the lowest things, 
even to dancing and dress. Custom has made danc- 
ing sometimes necessary for a young man ; therefore 
mind it while you learn it, that you may learn to do it 
well, and not be ridiculous, though in a ridiculous act. 
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Dress is of the same nature: you must dress: there- 
fore attend to it ; not in order to rival or to excel a 
fop in it, but in order to avoid singularity, and con- 
sequently ridicule. Take great care always to be 
dressed like the reasonable people of your own age, 
in the place where you are; whose dress is never 
spoken of one way or another, as either too negligent 
or too much studied. 

What is commonly called an absent man, is com- 
monly either a very weak, or a very affected man ; 
but be he which e will, he his, I am sure, a very 
disagreeable man in company. He fails in all the 
common offices of civility; he seems not to know 
those people to-day, with whom yesterday he ap- 
peared to live in intimacy. He takes no part in the 
general conversation ; but, on the contrary, breaks 
into it from time to time with some start of his own, 
as if he waked from a dream. This (as I said before) 
is a sure indication, either of a mind so weak that it 
is not able to bear above one object at a time ; or so 
affected, that it wquld be supposed to be wholly 
engrossed by, and directed to, some very great and 
important objects. Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. Locke 
and (it may be) five or six more, since the creation of 
the world, may have had a right to absence, from 
that intense thought which the things they were 
investigating required. But if a young man, and a 
man of the world, who has no such avocations to 
plead, will claim and exercise that right of absence in 
company, his pretended right should, in my mind, be 
turned into an involuntary absence, by his perpetual 
exclusion out of company. However frivolous a 
company may be, still, while you are among them, 
do not show them, by your inattention, that you 
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think them so ; but rather take their tone, and con- 
form in some degree to their weakness, instead of 
manifesting your contempt for them. 

There is nothing that people bear more impatiently, 
or forgive less, than contempt ; and an injury is much 
sooner forgotten than an insult. If, therefore, you 
would rather please than offend, rather be well than 
ill spoken of, rather be loved than hated, remember 
to have that constant attention about you, which 
flatters every man's little vanity; and the want of 
which, by mortifying his pride, never fails to excite 
his resentment, or, at least, his ill-will. For instance : 
most people (I might say, all people) have their 
weaknesses: they have their aversions and their 
likings, to such or such things ; so that if you were 
to laugh at a man for his aversion to a cat, or cheese 
(which are common antipathies), or, by inattention 
and negligence, to let them come in his way, where 
you could prevent it, he would, in the first case, think 
himself insulted, and, in the second, slighted ; and 
would remember both. Whereas your care to procure 
for him what he likes, and to remove from him what 
he hates, shows him that he is at least an object of 
your attention; flatters his vanity, and makes him 
possibly more your friend, than a more important 
service would have done. With regard to women, 
attentions still below these are necessary, and, by the 
custom of the world, in some measure due, according 
to the laws of good-breeding. 

My long and frequent letters, which I send you in 
great doubt of their success, put me in mind of 
certain papers, which you have very lately, and I 
formerly, sent up to kites, along the string, which we 
called messengers ; some of them the wind used to 
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blow away, others were torn by the string, and but 
few of them got up and stuck to the kite. But I will 
content myself now, as I did then, if some of my 
present messengers do but stick to you. Adieu ! 

London, December i8, O.S. 1747. 
Dear Boy, 

As two mails are now due from Holland, I have no 
letters of yours or Mr. Harte's to acknowledge ; so 
that this letter is the effect of that scribendi cacoethes 
which my fears, my hopes, and my doubts, concerning 
you, give me. When I have wrote you a very long 
letter upon any subject, it is no sooner gon6, but I 
think I have omitted something in it which might be 
of use to you : and then I prepare the supplement for 
the next post, or else some new subject occurs to me 
upon which I fancy that I can give you some in- 
formation, or point some rules which may be advan- 
tageous to you. 

This sets me to writing again, though God knows 
whether to any purpose or not; a few years more 
can only ascertain that. But, whatever my success 
may be, my anxiety and my care can only be the 
effects of that tender affection which I have for you 
and which you cannot represent to yourself greater 
than it really is. But do not mistake the nature of 
that affection, and think it of a kind that you may 
with impunity abuse. It is not natural affection, 
there being in reality no such thing ; for, if there 
were, some inward sentiment must necessarily and 
reciprocally discover the parent to the child, and the 
child to the parent, without any exterior indications, 
knowledge, or acquaintance, whatsoever ; which never 
happened since the creation of the world, whatever 
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poets, romance or novel writers, and such sentiment- 
mongers, may be pleased to say to the contrary. 
Neither is my affection for you that of a mother, of 
which the only, or at least the chief objects, are 
health and life : I wish you them both most heartily ; 
but, at the same time, I confess they are by no means 
my principal care. 

My object is to have you fit to live ; which, if you 
are not, I do not desire that you should live at alL 
My affection for you then is, and only will be, pro- 
portioned to your merit, which is the only affection 
that one rational being ought to have for another 
Hitherto, I have discovered nothing wrong in your 
heart or your head: on the contrary, I think I see 
sense in the one and sentiment in the other. This 
persuasion is the only motive of my present affection, 
which will either increase or diminish according to 
your merit or demerit. If you have the knowledge, 
the honour, and the probity which you may have, the 
marks and warmth of my affection shall amply reward 
them ; but if you have them not, my aversion and 
indignation will rise in the same proportion ; and in 
that case, remember, that I am under no further 
obligation than to give you the necessary means of 
subsisting. If ever twe quarrel, do not expect or 
depend upon any weakness in my nature for a recon- 
ciliation, as children frequently do, and often meet 
with, from silly parents : I have no such weakness 
about me ; and, as I will never quarrel with you but 
upon some essential point, if once we quarrel I will 
never forgive. But I hope and believe, that this 
declaration (for it is no threat) will prove unnecessary. 
You are no stranger to the principles of virtue ; and, 
surely, whoever knows virtue must love it. As for 
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knowledge, you have already enough of it to engage 
you to acquire more. The ignorant only either 
despise it, or think that they have enough : those 
who have the most are always the most desirous to 
have more, and know that the most they can have is, 
alas ! but too little. 

Reconsider from time to time, and retain, the 
friendly advice which I send you. The advantage 
will be all your own. 

Bath, March 9, O.S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, 

I MUST, from time to time, remind you of what I 
have often recommended to you, and of what you 
cannot attend to too much; sacrifice to the Graces. 
The different effects of the same things, said or done, 
when accompanied or abandoned by them, is almost 
inconceivable. They prepare the way to the heart ; 
and the heart has such an influence over the under- 
standing, that it is worth while to engage it in our 
interest. It is the whole of women, who are guided 
by nothing else: and it has so much to say, even 
with men, and the ablest men too, that it commonly 
triumphs in every struggle with the understanding. 
Monsieur de Rochefoucault, in his Maxims, says, that 
r esprit est souvent la dupe du cceur. If he had said, 
instead of souvent, presque toujours, I fear he would 
have been nearer the truth. This being the case, aim 
at the heart. Intrinsic merit alone will not do ; it 
will gain you the general esteem of all ; but not the 
particular affection, that is, the heart of any. To 
engage the affection of any particular person, you 
must, over and above your general merit, have some 
particular merit to that person, by services done or 
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offered ; by expressions of regard and esteem ; by 
complaisance, attentions, &c., for him : and the grace- 
ful manner of doing all these things opens the way 
to the heart, and facilitates, or rather insures, their 
effects. 

From your own observation, reflect what a dis- 
agreeable impression an awkward address, a slovenly 
figure, an ungraceful manner of speaking, whether 
stuttering, muttering, monotony, or drawling, an un- 
attentive behaviour, &c., make upon you, at first sight, 
in a stranger, and how they prejudice you against 
him, though, for ought you know, he may have great 
intrinsic sense and merit. And reflect, on the other 
hand, how much the opposites of all these things 
prepossess you, at first sight, in favour of those who 
enjoy them. You wish to find all good qualities in 
them, and are in some degree disappointed if you do 
not. A thousand little things, not separately to be 
defined, conspire to form these Graces, this/^? ne scats 
quoi, that always pleases. A pretty person, genteel 
motions, a proper degree of dress, an harmonious 
voice, something open and cheerful in the counte- 
nance, but without laughing ; a distinct and properly 
varied manner of speaking: all these things, and 
many others, are necessary ingredients in the com- 
position of the pleasing ^<? ne scats quoi, which every- 
body feels, though nobody can describe. Observe 
carefully, then, what displeases or pleases you in 
others, and be persuaded, that, in general, the same 
thing will please or displease them in you. 
. Having mentioned laughing, I must particularly 
warn you against it : and I could heartily wish that 
you may often be seen to smile, but never heard to 
laugh while you live. Frequent and loud laughter is 
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the characteristic of folly and ill manners : it is the 
manner in which the mob express their silly joy at 
silly things; and they call it being merry. In my 
mind there is nothing so illiberal, and so ill-bred, as 
audible laughter. True wit, or sense, never yet made 
anybody laugh; they are above it: they please the 
mind, and give a cheerfulness to the countenance. 
But it is low buffoonery, or silly accidents, that 
always excite laughter; and that is what people of 
sense and breeding should show themselves above. 
A man's going to sit down, in the supposition that he 
has a chair behind him, and falling down upon his 

t-v-^/ic bFeech- for want of one, sets a whole company a 
laughing, when all the wit in the world would not do 
it; a plain proof, in my mind, how low and un- 
becoming a thing laughter is. Not to mention the 
disagreeable noise that it makes, and the shocking 
distortion of the face that it occasions. Laughter is 
easily restrained by a very little reflection ; but, as it 
is generally connected with the idea of gaiety, people 
do not enough attend to its absurdity. I am neither 
of a melancholy, nor a cynical disposition ; and am as 
willing, and as apt, to be pleased as anybody ; but I 
am sure that, since I have had the full use of my 
reason, nobody has ever heard me laugh.! Many 
people, at first from awkwardness and mauvaise honte^ 
have got a very disagreeable and silly trick of 
laughing whenever they speak : and I know a man of 
very good parts, Mr. Waller, who cannot say the 
commonest thing without laughing; which makes 
those, who do not know him, take him at first for a 
natural fool. 

This, and many other very disagreeable habits, are 

^ owing to mauvaise honte at their first setting out in 
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the world. They are as(hamed in company, and so 
disconcerted that they do not know what they do, 
and try a thousand tricks to keep themselves in 
countenance; which tricks afterwards grow habitual 
to them. Some put their fingers in their nose, others 
scratch their head, others twirl their hats ; in short, 
every awkward, ill-bred body has his trick. But the 
frequency does not justify the thing ; and all these 
vulgar habits and awkwardness, though not criminal 
indeed, are most carefully to be guarded against, as 
they are great bars in the way of the art of pleasing. 
Remember, that to please, is almost to prevail, or at 
least a necessary previous step to it. You, who have 
your fortune to make, should more particularly study 
this art You had not, I must tell you, when you 
left England les manikres pr^venantes ; and I must 
confess they are not very common in England : but I 
hope that your good sense will make you acquire 
them abroad. If you desire to make yourself con- 
siderable in the world (as, if you have any spirit, you 
do), it must be entirely your own doing ; for I may 
very possibly be out of the world at the time you 
come into it. Your own rank and fortune will not 
assist you ; your merit and your manners can alone 
raise you to figure and fortune. I have laid the 
foundations of them, by the education which I have 
given you ; but you must build the superstructure 
yourself. 

I must now apply to you for some informations 
which I dare say you can, and which I desire you 
will, give me. 

Can the Elector of Saxony put any of his subjects 
to death for high-treason, without bringing them first 
to their trial in some public court of justice } 
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Can he, by his own authority, confine any subject 
in prison as long as he pleases without trial ? 

Can he banish any subject out of his dominions by 
his own authority ? 

Can he lay any tax whatsoever upon his subjects 
without the consent of the States of Saxony? and 
what are those States ? how are they elected ? what 
Orders do they consist of? do the clergy make 
part of them ? and when, and how often, do they 
meet ? 

If two subjects of the Elector's are at law for an 
estate situated in the Electorate, in what court must 
this suit be tried ? and will the decision of that court 
be final, or does there lie an appeal to the Imperial 
Chamber at Wetzlar? 

What do you call the two chief courts, or two chief 
magistrates, of civil and criminal justice ? 

What is the common revenue of the Electorate one 
year with another ? 

What number of troops does the Elector now main- 
tain ? and what is the greatest number that the Elec- 
torate is able to maintain ? 

I do not expect to have all these questions 
answered at once ; but you will answer them in pro- 
portion as you get the necessary and authentic 
informations. 

You are, you see, my German oracle ; and I con- 
sult you with so much faith that you need not, like 
the oracles of old, return ambiguous answers ; espe- 
cially as you have this advantage over them, too, that 
I only consult you about past and present, but not 
about what is to come. 

I wish you a good Easter fair at Leipsig. See, 
with attention, all the shops, drolls, tumblers, rope- 
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dancers, and hoc genus omne: but inform yourself 
more particularly of the several parts of trade there. 
Adieu ! 

London, May lo, O.S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, 

I RECKON that this letter will find you just returning 
from Dresden, where you have made your first Court 
Caravane, What inclinations for Courts this taste of 
them may have given you, I cannot tell ; but this I 
think myself sure of, from your good sense, that, in 
leaving Dresden, you have left dissipation too ; and 
have resumed, at Leipsig, that application, which, if 
you like Courts, can alone enable you to make a good 
figure at them. A mere courtier, without parts or 
knowledge, is the most frivolous and contemptible of 
all beings ; as, on the other hand, a man of parts and 
knowledge, who acquires the easy and noble manners 
of a Court, is the most perfect. It is a trite, com- 
mon-place observation, that Courts are the seats of 
falsehood and dissimulation. That, like many, I 
might say most, common-place observations, is false. 
Falsehood and dissimulation are certainly to be 
found at Courts ; but where are they not to be found ? 
Cottages have them as well as Courts, only with 
worse manners. A couple of neighbouring farmers 
in a village, will contrive and practise as many tricks 
to over-reach each other at the next market, or to 
supplant each other in the favour of the squire, as 
any two courtiers can do to supplant each other in 
the favour of their prince. Whatever poets may 
write, or fools believe, of rural innocence and truth, 
and of the perfidy of Courts, this is most undoubtedly 
true — that shepherds and ministers are both men ,* 
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their nature and passions the same, the modes of 
them only different. 

Having mentioned common-place observations, I 
will particularly caution you against either using, 
believing, or approving them. They are the common 
topics of witlings and coxcombs ; those who really 
have wit, have the utmost contempt for them, and 
scorn even to laugh at. the pert things that those 
would-be wits say upon such subjects. 

Religion is one of their favourite topics ; it is all 
priest-craft, and an invention contrived and carried 
on by priests of all religions, for their own power and 
profit ; from this absurd and false principle flow the 
common-place, insipid jokes and insults upon the 
clergy. With these people, every priest, of every 
religion, is either a public or concealed unbeliever, 
drunkard, and whoremaster ; whereas I conceive that 
priests are extremely like other men, and neither the 
better nor the worse for wearing a gown or a surplice ; 
but, if they are different from other people, probably 
it is rather on the side of religion and morality, or at 
least decency, from their education and manner of life. 

Another common topic for false wit, and cold rail- 
lery, is matrimony. - Every man and his wife hate 
each other cordially, whatever they may pretend in 
public to the contrary. The husband certainly 
wishes his wife at the devil, and the wife certainly 
cuckolds her husband. Whereas I presume that men 
and their wives neither love nor hate each other the 
more, upon account of the form of matrimony which 
has been said over them. The cohabitation, indeed, 
which is the consequence of matrimony, makes them 
either love or hate more, accordingly as they respec- 
tively deserve it ; but that would be exactly the same 
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between any man and woman who lived together 
without being married. 

These, and many other common-place reflections 
upon nations, or professions in general (which are at 
least as often false as true), are the poor refuge of 
people who have neither wit nor invention of their 
own, but endeavour to shine in company by second- 
hand finery. I always put these pert jackanapeses out 
of countenance, by looking extremely grave, when they 
expect that I should laugh at their pleasantries ; and 
by saying welly and so, as if they had not done, and 
that the sting were still to come. This disconcerts 
them, as they have no resources in themselves, and 
have but one set of jokes to live upon. Men of parts 
are not reduced to these shifts, and have the utmost 
contempt for them : they find proper subjects enough 
for either useful or lively conversations ; they can be 
witty without satire or common-place, and serious 
without being dull. The frequentation of Courts 
checks this petulancy of manners ; the good-breeding 
and circumspection which are necessary, and only to 
be learned there, correct those pertnesses. I do not 
doubt but that you are improved in your manners, by the 
short visit which you have made at Dresden ; and the 
other Courts, which I intend that you shall be better 
acquainted with, will gradually smooth you up to the 
highest polish. In Courts, a versatility of genius, 
and a softness of manners, are absolutely necessary, 
which some people mistake for abject flattery, and 
having no opinion of one's own : whereas it is only 
the decent and genteel manner of maintaining your 
own opinion, and possibly of bringing other people 
to it. 

The manner of doing things is often more iq^i- 
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portant than the things themselves ; and the very 
same thing may become either pleasing or offensive, 
by the manner of saying or doing it. Materiam 
superbat opus is often said of works of sculpture, 
where, though the materials were valuable, as silver, 
gold, &c., the workmanship was still more so. This 
holds true, applied to manners, which adorn whatever 
knowledge or parts people may have ; and even make 
a greater impression upon nine in ten of mankind, 
than the intrinsic value of the materials. On the 
other hand, remember, that what Horace says of good 
writing is justly applicable to those who would make 
a good figure in Courts, and distinguish themselves 
in the shining parts of life ; Sapere est principium et 
fons, A man wno, without a good fund of knowledge 
and parts, adopts a Court life, makes the most ridicu- 
lous figure imaginable. He is a machine, little 
superior to the Court clock ; and, as this points out 
the hours, he points out the frivolous employment of 
them. He is, at most, a comment upon the clock ; 
and, according to the hours that it strikes, tells you, 
now it is levee, now dinner, now supper-time, &c. 

The end' which I propose by your education, and 
which (if you please) I shall certainly attain, is, to 
unite in you all the knowledge of a scholar, with the 
manners of a courtier ; and to join, what is seldom 
joined in any of my countrymen, books and the 
world. They are commonly twenty years old before 
they have spoken to anybody above their school- 
master, and the Fellows of their college. If they 
happen to have learning, it is only Greek and Latin ; 
but not one word of modern history, or modern 
languages. Thus prepared, they go abroad, as they 
call it ; but, in truth, they stay at home all that while ; 
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for being very awkward, confoundedly ashamed, and 
not speaking the languages, they go into no foreign 
company, at least none good ; but dine and sup with 
one another only, at the tavern. Such examples, I 
am sure, you will not imitate, but even carefully 
avoid. You will always take care to keep the best 
company in the place where you are, which is the 
only use of travelling : and (by the way) the pleasures 
of a gentleman are only to be found in the best com- 
pany ; for that riot, which low company most falsely 
and impudently call pleasure, is only the sensuality 
of a swine. 

I ask hard and uninterrupted study from you, but 
one year more ; after that you shall have, every day, 
more and more time for your amusements. A few 
hours each day will then be sufficient for applica- 
tion, and the others cannot be better employed than 
in the pleasures of good company. Adieu 1 

London, September 5, O.S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, 

I HAVE received yours, with the inclosed German 
letter to Mr. Grevenkop, which he assures me is 
extremely well written, considering the little time 
that you have applied yourself to that language. As 
you have now got over the most difficult part, pray 
go on diligently, and make yourself absolutely master 
of the rest. Whoever does not entirely possess a 
language will never appear to advantage, or even 
equal to himself, either in speaking or writing it : his 
ideas are fettered, and seem imperfect or confused, if 
he is not master of all the words and phrases necessary 
to express them. I therefore desire that you will not 
fail writing a German letter once every fortnight to 
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Mr. Grevenkop ; which will make the writing of that 
language familiar to you : and, moreover, when you 
shall have left Germany and be arrived at Turin, I 
shall require you to write even to me in German, that 
you may not forget with ease what you have with 
difficulty learned. I likewise desire that, while you 
are in Germany, you will take all opportunities of 
conversing in German, which is the only way of 
knowing that or any other language accurately. You 
will also desire your German master to teach you the 
proper titles and superscriptions to be used to people 
of all ranks, which is a point so material in Germany, 
that I have known many a letter returned unopened 
because one title in twenty has been omitted in the 
direction. 

St. Thomas's day now draws near, when you are to 
leave Saxony and go to Berlin ; and I take it for 
granted, that if anything is yet wanting to complete 
your knowledge of the state of that Electorate, you 
will not fail to procure it before you go away. I do 
not mean, as you will easily believe, the number of 
churches, parishes, or towns; but I mean the con- 
stitution, the revenues, the troops, and the trade of 
that Electorate. A few questions sensibly asked of 
sensible people will procure you the necessary in- 
formations ; which I desire you will enter in your 
little book. 

Berlin will be entirely a new scene to you, and I 
look upon it in a manner as your first step into the 
great world : take care that step be not a false one, 
and that you do not stumble at the threshold. You 
will there be in more company than you have yet 
been ; manners and attentions will therefore be more 
necessary. Pleasing in company is the only way of 
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being pleased in it yourself. Sense and knowledge 
are the first and necessary foundations for pleasing in 
company ; but they will by no means do alone, and 
they will never be perfectly welcome if they are not 
accompanied with manners and attentions. You will 
best acquire these by frequenting the companies of 
people of fashion; but then you must resolve to 
acquire them in those companies by proper care and 
observation ; for I have known people who, though 
they have frequented good company all their lifetime, 
have done it in so inattentive and unobserving a 
manner as to be never the better for it, and to remain 
as disagreeable, as awkward, and as vulgar, as if they 
had never seen any person of fashion. When you go 
into good company (by good company is meant the 
people of the first fashion of the place) observe care- 
fully their turn, their manners, their address, and 
conform your own to them. 

But this is not all, neither ; go deeper still; observe 
their characters, and pry, as far as you can, into both 
their hearts and their heads. Seek for their particular 
merit, their predominant passion, or their prevailing 
weakness ; and you will then know what to bait your 
hook with to catch them. Man is a composition of 
so many and such various ingredients, that it requires 
both time and care to analyze him ; for, though we 
have all the same ingredients in our general com- 
position, as reason, will, passion, and appetites ; yet 
the different proportions and combinations of them 
in each individual, produce that infinite variety of 
characters which in some particular or other distin- 
guishes every individual from another. Reason ought 
to direct the whole, but seldom does. And he who 
addresses himself singly to another man's reason, 
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without endeavouring to engage his heart in his 
interest also, is no more likely to succeed, than a man 
who should apply only to a king's nominal minister 
and neglect his favourite. 

I will recommend to your attentive perusal, now 
you are going into the world, two books, which will 
let you as much into the characters of men as books 
can do. I mean Les Reflexions Morales de Monsieur 
de la Rochefoucaulty and Les Caracteres de La Bruykre : 
but remember at the same time that I only recom- 
mend them to you as the best general maps to assist 
you in your journey, and not as marking out every 
particular turning and winding that you will meet 
with. There, your own sagacity and observation 
must come to their aid. 

La Rochefoucault is I know blamed, but I think 
without reason, for deriving all our actions from the 
source of self-love. For my own part, I see a great 
deal of truth and no harm at all in that opinion. It 
is certain that we seek our own happiness in every- 
thing we do ; and it is as certain that we can only 
find it in doing well, and in conforming all our actions 
to the rule of right reason, which is the great law 
of nature. It is only a mistaken self-love that is a 
blameable motive, when we take the immediate and 
indiscriminate gratification of a passion or appetite 
for real happiness. But am I blameable if I do a 
good action, upon account of the happiness which 
that honest conisciousness will give me ? Surely not. 
On the contrary, that pleasing consciousness is a 
proof of my virtue. The reflection which is the most 
censured in Monsieur de la Rochefoucault's book, as 
a very ill-natured one, is this : On trouve dans le 
malJuur de son meilleur ami, quelque chose qui ne 
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cUplait pas. And why not ? Why may I not feel a 
very tender and real concern for the misfortune of my 
friend, and yet at the same time feel a pleasing con- 
sciousness of having discharged my duty to him, by 
comforting and assisting him to the utmost of my 
power in that misfortune? Give me but virtuous 
actions, and I will not quibble and chicane about the 
motives. And I will give anybody their choice of 
these two truths, which amount to the same thing : 
He who loves himself best is the honestest man ; or, 
The honestest man loves himself best. 

The characters of La Bruy^re are pictures from the 
life ; most of them finely drawn, and highly coloured. 
Furnish your mind with them first ; and when you 
meet with their likeness, as you will every day, they 
will strike you the more. You will compare every 
feature with the original ; and both will reciprocally 
help you to discover the beauties and the blemishes. 

As women are a considerable, or at least a pretty 
numerous part, of company; and as their suffrages 
go a great way towards establishing a man's character 
in the fashionable part of the world (which is of great 
importance to the fortune and figure he proposes to 
make in it), it is necessary to please them. I will 
therefore, upon this subject, let you into certain 
arcanuy that will be very useful for you to know, but 
which you must, with the utmost care, conceal, and 
never seem to know. Women, then, are only children 
of a larger growth ; they have an entertaining tattle 
and sometimes wit ; but for solid, reasoning good- 
sense, I never in my life knew one that had it, or who 
reasoned or acted consequentially for four-and-twenty 
hours together. Some little passion or humour always 
breaks in upon their best resolutions. Their beauty 
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neglected or controverted, their age increased, or their 
supposed understandings depreciated, instantly kindles 
their little passions, and overturns any system of 
consequential conduct, that in their most reasonable 
moments they might have been capable of forming. 
A man of sense only trifles with them, plays with 
them, humours and flatters them, as he does with a 
sprightly, forward child ; but he neither consults them 
about, nor trusts them with, serious matters ; though 
he often makes them believe that he does both ; 
which is the thing in the world that they are proud 
of ; for they love mightily to be dabbling in business 
(which, by the way, they always spoil) ; and being 
justly distrustful, that men in general look upon them 
in a trifling light, they almost adore that man, who 
talks more seriously to them, and who seems to 
consult and trust them ; I say, who seems, for weak 
men really do, but wise ones only seem to do it. No 
flattery is either too high or too low for them. They 
will greedily swallow the highest, and gratefully 
accept of the lowest ; and you may safely flatter any 
woman, from her understanding down to the exquisite 
taste of her fan. Women, who are either indisputably 
beautiful, or indisputably ugly, are best flattered 
upon the score of their understandings ; but those 
who are in a state of mediocrity, are best flattered 
upon their beauty, or at least their graces ; for every 
woman who is not absolutely ugly, thinks herself 
handsome ; but, not hearing often that she is so, is 
the more grateful and the more obliged to the few 
who tell her so ; whereas a decided and conscious 
beauty looks upon every tribute paid to her beauty 
only as her due ; but wants to shine, and to be con- 
sidered on the side of her understanding; and a 
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woman who is ugly enough to know that she is so, 
knows that she has nothing left for it but her under- 
standing, which is consequently (and probably in 
more senses than one) her weak side. 

But these are secrets which you must keep in- 
violably, if you would not, like Orpheus, be torn to 
pieces by the whole sex ; on the contrary, a man who 
thinks of living in the great world, must be gallant, 
polite, and attentive to please the women. They 
have, from the weakness of men, more or less influence 
in all Courts ; they absolutely stamp every man's 
character in the beau mondcy and make it either cur- 
rent, or cry it down, and stop it in payments. It is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary to manage, please, and 
flatter them ; and never to discover the least marks 
of contempt, which is what they never forgive ; but in 
this they are not singular, for it is the same with 
men ; who will much sooner forgive an injustice than 
an insult. Every man is not ambitious, or covetous, 
or passionate; but every man has pride enough in 
his composition to feel and resent the least slight and 
contempt. Remember, therefore, most carefully to 
conceal your contempt, however just, wherever you 
would not make an implacable enemy. Men are 
much more unwilling to have their weaknesses and 
their imperfections known, than their crimes ; and, if 
you hint to a man that you think him silly, ignorant, 
or even ill-bred or awkward, he will hate you more, 
and longer, than if you tell him plainly that you think 
him a rogue. Never yield to that temptation, which 
to most young men is very strong, of exposing other 
people's weaknesses and infirmities, for the sake 
either of diverting the company, or of showing your 
own superiority. You may get the laugh on your 
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side by it, for the present ; but you will make enemies 
by it for ever ; and even those who laugh with you 
then will, upon reflection, fear, and consequently hate 
you ; besides that, it is ill-natured, and a good heart 
desires rather to conceal than expose other people's 
weaknesses or misfortunes. If you have wit, use it to 
please, and not to hurt : you may shine like the sun 
in the temperate zones, without scorching. Here it 
is wished for : under the line it is dreaded. 

These are some of the hints which my long 
experience in the great world enables me to give you ; 
and which, if you attend to them, may prove useful 
to you in your journey through it. I wish it may be 
a prosperous one ; at least, I am sure that it must be 
your own fault if it is not. 

Make my compliments to Mr, Harte, who, I am 
very sorry to hear, is not well. I hope by this time 
he is recovered. 

Adieu ! 

London, February 7, O.S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 

You are now come to an age capable of reflection, 
and I hope you will do, what, however, few people at 
your age do, exert it, for your own sake, in the search 
of truth and sound knowledge. I will confess (for I 
am not unwilling to discover my secrets to you) that 
it is not many years since I have presumed to reflect 
for myself. Till sixteen or seventeen, I had no reflec- 
tion ; and, for many years after that, I made no use 
of what I had. I adopted the notions of the books 
I read, or the company I kept, without examining 
whether they were just or not ; and I rather chose 
to run the risk of easy error, than to take the time 
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and trouble of investigating truth. Thus, partly from 
laziness, partly from dissipation, and partly from the 
mauvaise honte of rejecting fashionable notions, I was 
(as I have since found) hurried away by prejudices, 
instead of being guided by reason ; and quietly 
cherished error, instead of seeking for truth. But 
since I have taken the trouble of reasoning for my- 
self, and have had the courage to own that I do so, 
you cannot imagine how much my notions of things 
are altered, and in how different a light I now see 
them, from that in which I formerly viewed them 
through the deceitful medium of prejudice or authority. 
Nay, I may possibly still retain many errors, which, 
from long habit, have perhaps grown into real opinions ; 
for it is very difficult to distinguish habits, early 
acquired and long entertained, from the result of our 
reason and reflection. 

My first prejudice (for I do not mention the pre- 
judices of boys and women, such as hobgoblins, 
ghosts, dreams, spilling salt, &c.) was my classical 
enthusiasm, which I received from the books I read, 
and the masters who explained them to me. I was 
convinced there had been no common sense nor 
common honesty in the world for these last fifteen 
hundred years; but that they were totally extin- 
guished with the ancient Greek and Roman govern- 
ments. Homer and Virgil could have no faults, 
because they were ancient ; Milton and Tasso could 
have no merit, because they were modern. And I 
could almost have said, with regard to the ancients, 
what Cicero, very absurdly and unbecomingly for a 
philosopher, says with regard to Plato, Cum quo 
errare malim quam cum aliis recti sentire. Whereas 
now, without any extraordinary effort of genius, I 
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have discovered that nature was the same three 
thousand years ago as it is at present; that men 
were but men then as well as now ; that modes and 
customs vary often, but that human nature is always 
the same. And I can no more suppose, that men 
were better, braver, or wiser, fifteen hundred or three 
thousand years ago, than I can suppose that the ani- 
mals or vegetables were better then than they are now. 

I dare assert, too, in defiance of the favourers of 
the ancients, that Homer's hero, Achilles, was both a 
brute and a scoundrel, and, consequently, an improper 
character for the hero of an epic poem ; he had so 
little regard for his country, that he would not act in 
defence of it because he had quarrelled with Aga- 
memnon about a whore ; and then, afterwards, ani- 
mated by private resentment only, he went about 
killing people basely, I will call it, because he knew 
himself invulnerable; and yet, invulnerable as he 
was, he wore the strongest armour in the world; 
which I humbly apprehend to be a blunder, for 
a horse-shoe clapped to his vulnerable heel would 
have been sufficient. On the other hand, with sub- 
mission to the favourers of the moderns, I assert, 
with Mr. Dryden, that the Devil is in truth the hero 
of Milton's poem ; his plan, which he lays, pursues, 
and at last executes, being the subject of the poem. 
From all which considerations I impartially con- 
clude, that the ancients had their excellences and 
their defects, their virtues and their vices, just like 
the moderns ; pedantry and affectation of learning 
decide clearly in favour of the former; vanity and 
ignorance, as peremptorily, in favour of the latter. 

Religious prejudices kept pace with my classical 
ones ; and there was a time when I thought it impos- 
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sible for the honestest man in the world to be saved 
out of the pale of the Church of England ; not 
considering that matters of opinion do not depend 
upon the will ; and that it is as natural, and as allow- 
able, that another man should differ in opinion from 
me, as that I should differ from him ; and that, if we 
are both sincere, we are both blameless, and should 
consequently have mutual indulgence for each other. 

The next prejudices I adopted, were those of the 
beau monde; in which, as I was determined to shine, 
I took what are commonly called the genteel vices to 
be necessary. I had heard them reckoned so, and, 
without farther inquiry, I believed it; or, at least, 
should have been ashamed to have denied it, for fear 
of exposing myself to the ridicule of those whom I 
considered as the models of fine gentlemen. But I 
am now neither ashamed nor afraid to assert, that 
those genteel vices, as they are falsely called, are only 
so many blemishes in the character of even a man of 
the world, and what is called a fine gentleman, and 
degrade him in the opinions of those very people to 
whom he hopes to recommend himself by them. 
Nay, this prejudice often extends so far, that I have 
known people pretend to vices they had not, instead 
of carefully concealing those they had. 

Use and assert your own reason ; reflect, examine, 
and analyse everything, in order to form a sound and 
mature judgment ; let no ovros €</)a impose upon 
your understanding, mislead your actions, or dictate 
your conversation. Be early what, if you are not, you 
will, when too late, wish you had been. Consult your 
reason betimes ; I do not say that it will always 
prove an unerring guide, for human reason is not 
infallible; but it will prove the least erring guide 
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that you can follow. Books and conversation may 
assist it ; but adopt neither blindly and implicitly, try 
both by that best rule which God has given to direct 
us, — reason. 

Of all the troubles, do not decline, as many people 
do, that of thinking. The herd of mankind can 
hardly be said to think ; their notions are almost all 
adoptive ; and, in general, I believe it is better that it 
should be so, as such common prejudices contribute 
more to order and quiet than their own separate 
reasonings would do, uncultivated and unimproved as 
they are. We have many of those useful prejudices 
in this country, which I should be very sorry to see 
removed. The good Protestant conviction, that the 
Pope is both Antichrist and the Whore of Babylon, is 
a more effectual preservative in this country against 
Popery than all the solid and unanswerable argu- 
ments of Chillingworth. The idle story of the Pre- 
tender's having been introduced in a warming-pan 
into the Queen's bed, though as destitute of all 
probability as of all foundation, has been much more 
prejudicial to the cause of Jacobitism than all that 
Mr. Locke and others have written to show the 
unreasonableness and absurdity of the doctrines of 
indefeasible hereditary right and unlimited passive 
obedience. And that silly, sanguine notion, which is 
firmly entertained here, that one Englishman can 
beat three Frenchmen, encourages, and has sometimes 
enabled one Englishman, in reality, to beat two. 

A Frenchman ventures his life with alacrity pour 
rhonneur du Rot; were you to change the object 
which he has been taught to have in view, and tell 
him that it wdiSpour k bien de lapatrie^ he would very 
probably run away. Such gross, local prejudices 
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prevail with the herd of mankind, and do not impose 
upon cultivated, informed, and reflecting minds ; but 
then there are notions equally false, though not so 
glaringly absurd, which are entertained by people of 
superior and improved understandings, merely for 
want of the necessary pains to investigate, the proper 
attention to examine, and the penetration requisite to 
determine the truth. Those are the prejudices which 
I would have you guard against by a manly exertion 
and attention of your reasoning faculty. 

To mention one instance of a thousand that I 
could give you : It is a general prejudice, and has 
been propagated for these sixteen hundred years, that 
arts and sciences cannot flourish under an absolute 
government; and that genius must necessarily be 
cramped where freedom is restrained. This sounds 
plausible, but is false in fact. Mechanic arts, as 
agriculture, manufactures, &c., will indeed be dis- 
couraged where the profits and property are, from 
the nature of the government, insecure. But why the 
despotism of a government should cramp the genius 
of a mathematician, an astronomer, a poet, or an 
orator, I confess I never could discover. It may 
indeed deprive the poet or the orator of the liberty of 
treating of certain subjects in the manner they would 
wish ; but it leaves them subjects enough to exert 
genius upon, if they have it. Can an author with 
reason complain that he is cramped and shackled if 
he is not at liberty to publish blasphemy, bawdry, or 
sedition ? all which are equally prohibited in the 
freest governments, if they are wise and well-regulated 
ones. This is the present general complaint of the 
French authors ; but, indeed, chiefly of the bad ones. 
No wonder, say they, that England produces so many 
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great geniuses ; people there may think as they 
please, and publish what they think. Very true ; 
but who hinders them from thinking as they please ? 

If, indeed, they think in a manner destructive of 
all religion, morality, or good manners, or to the dis- 
turbance of the state, an absolute government will 
certainly more effectually prohibit them from, or 
punish them for, publishing such thoughts than a free 
one could do. But how does that cramp the genius 
of an epic, dramatic, or lyric poet.? Or how does 
it corrupt the eloquence of an orator, in the pulpit or 
at the bar? The number of good French authors, 
such as Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Boileau, and La 
Fontaine, who seemed to dispute it with the Augustan 
age, flourished under the despotism of Louis XIV; 
and the celebrated authors of the Augustan age did 
not shine till after the fetters were riveted upon the 
Roman people by that cruel and worthless Emperor. 
The revival of letters was not owing, either, to any 
free government, but to the encouragement and pro- 
tection of Leo X and Francis I — the one as absolute 
a Pope, and the other as despotic a Prince, as ever 
reigned. Do not mistake, and imagine that, while I 
am only exposing a prejudice, I am speaking in 
favour of arbitrary power, which from my soul I 
abhor, and look upon as a gross and criminal violation 
of the natural rights of mankind. Adieu ! 

London, August 21, O.S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 

By the last letter that I received from Mr. Harte, 
of the 31st July, N.S., I suppose you are now either 
at Venice or Verona, and perfectly recovered qf your 
late illness, which I am daily more and more con- 
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vinced had no consumptive tendency: however, for 
some time still, faites comme s'ily en avoit, be regular, 
and live pectorially. 

You will soon be at Courts, where, though you will 
not be concerned, yet reflection and observation upon 
what you see and hear there may be of use to you 
when hereafter you may come to be concerned in 
Courts yourself. Nothing in Courts is exactly as it 
appears to be ; often very different, sometimes directly 
contrary. Interest, which is the real spring of every- 
thing there, equally creates and dissolves friendships, 
produces and reconciles enmities ; or rather, allows 
of neither real friendships nor enmities ; for, as Dryden 
very justly observes. Politicians neither love nor hate. 
This is so true, that you may think you connect 
yourself with two friends to-day, and be obliged 
to-morrow to make your option between them as 
enemies : observe, therefore, such a degree of reserve 
with your friends as not to put yourself in their power 
if they should become your enemies; and such a 
degree of moderation with your enemies as not to 
make it impossible for them to become your friends. 

Courts are unquestionably the seats of politeness 
and good-breeding ; were they not so, they would be 
the seats of slaughter and desolation. Those who 
now smile upon and embrace, would affront and stab 
each other if manners did not interpose : but ambition 
and avarice, the two prevailing passions' at Courts, 
found dissimulation more effectual than violence; 
and dissimulation introduced that habit of politeness 
which distinguishes the courtier from the country 
gentleman. In the former case the strongest body 
would prevail, in the latter the strongest mind. 
A man of parts and efficiency need not flatter 
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everybody at Court, but he must take great care to 
offend nobody personally; it being in the power of 
very many to hurt him, who cannot serve him. 
Homer supposes a chain let down from Jupiter to the 
earth to connect him with mortals. There is at all 
Courts a chain which connects the Prince or the 
Minister with the page of the back-stairs or the 
chambermaid. The King's wife or mistress has an 
influence over him; a lover has an influence over 
her; the chambermaid or the valet-de-chambre has 
an influence over both ; and so ad infinitum. You 
must, therefore, not break a link of that chain by which 
you hope to climb up to the Prince. 

You must renounce Courts if you will not connive 
at knaves and tolerate fools ; their number makes 
them considerable. You should as little quarrel as 
connect yourself with either. 

Whatever you say or do at Court, you may depend 
upon it, will be known ; the business of most of those 
who crowd levees and antichambers being to repeat 
all that they see or hear, and a great deal that they 
neither see nor hear, according as they are inclined 
to the persons concerned, or according to the wishes 
of those to whom they hope to make their court. 
Great caution is therefore necessary ; and if to great 
caution you can join seeming frankness and openness, 
you will unite what Machiavel reckons very difficult, 
but very necessary to be united, volto sdolto e pensieri 
stretti. 

Women are very apt to be mingled in Court 
intrigues ; but they deserve attention better than 
confidence: to hold by them is a very precarious 
tenure. 

I am agreeably interrupted in these reflections by 
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a letter which I have this moment received from 
Baron Firmian. It contains your panegyric, and 
with the strongest protestations imaginable, that he 
does you only justice. I received this favourable 
account of you with pleasure, and I communicate it 
to you with as much. While you deserve praise, it is 
reasonable you should know that you meet with it ; 
and I make no doubt but it will encourage you in 
persevering to deserve it. This is one paragraph of 
the Baron's letter : " Ses moeurs dans un age si tendre, 
rdgl^es selon toutes les loix d'une morale exacte et 
sens6e, son application {that is what I like) i tout ce 
qui s'appelle ^tude s^rieuse, et Belles Lettres, 61oign6e 
de Tombre mfeme d'un faste p^dantesque, le rendent 
tees digne de vos tendres soins ; et j'ai Thonneur de 
vous assurer que chacun se louera beaucoup de son 
commerce ais6, et de son amiti6: j*en ai profit^ avec 
plaisir ici et i Vienne, et je me crois tr^s-heureux de 
la permission, qu'il m'a accord6e de la continuer par 
la voXe de lettres." 

Reputation, like health, is preserved and increased 
by the same means by which it is acquired. Continue 
to desire and deserve praise, and you will certainly 
find it ; knowledge adorned by manners will infallibly 
procure it. Consider that you have but a little way 
farther to get to your journey's end ; therefore, for 
God's sake, do not slacken your pace : one year and 
a half more of sound application, Mr. Harte assures 
me, will finish his work; and, when his work is 
finished well, your own will be very easily done after- 
wards. Les Manikres et les Graces are no immaterial 
parts of that work ; and I beg that you will give as 
much of your attention to them as to your books. 
Everything depends upon them : senza di noi ogni 
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fatica k vana. The various companies you now go 
into will procure them you, if you will carefully 
observe, and form yourself upon, those who have 
them. 

Adieu ! God bless you ! and may you ever deserve 
that affection with which I am now yours ! 

London, September 27, O.S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 

A VULGAR, ordinary way of thinking, acting, or 
speaking, implies a low education, and a habit of low 
company. Young people contract it at school, or 
among servants, with whom they are too often used 
to converse ; but, after they frequent good company, 
they must want attention and observation very much, 
if they do not lay it quite aside. And indeed, if they 
do not, good company will be very apt to lay them 
aside. The various kinds of vulgarisms are infinite ; 
I cannot pretend to point them out to you ; but I 
will give some samples, by which you may guess at 
the rest. 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous ; eager and 
impetuous about trifles. He suspects himself to be 
slighted, thinks everything that is said meant at him ; 
if the company happens to laugh, he is persuaded 
they laugh at him ; he grows angry and testy, says 
something very impertinent, and draws himself into a 
scrape, by showing what he calls a proper spirit, and 
asserting himself. A man of fashion does not suppose 
himself to be either the sole or principal object of the 
thoughts, looks, or words of the company ; and never 
suspects that he is either slighted or laughed at, 
unless he is conscious that he deserves it. And if 
(which very seldom happens) the company is absurd 
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or ill-bred enough to do either, he does not care two- 
pence, unless the insult be so gross and plain as to 
require satisfaction of another kind. As he is above 
trifles, he is never vehement and eager about them ; 
and, wherever they are concerned, rather acquiesces 
than wrangles. A vulgar man's conversation always 
savours strongly of the lowness of his education and 
company. It turns chiefly upon his domestic affairs, 
his servants, the excellent order he keeps in his own 
family, and the little anecdotes of the neighbourhood ; 
all of which he relates with emphasis, as interesting 
matters. He is a man gossip. 

Vulgarism in language is the next, and distinguishing 
characteristic of bad company and a bad education. 
A man of fashion avoids nothing with more care than 
that. Proverbial expressions and trite sayings are 
the flowers of the rhetoric of a vulgar man. Would 
he say that men differ in their tastes ; he both 
supports and adorns that opinion, by the good old 
sa)dng, as he respectfully calls it, that what is one 
tnaris meat is another man^s poison. If anybody 
attempts being smarts as he calls it, upon him, he 
gives them Tit for Tat, ay, that he does. He has 
always some favourite word for the time being; 
which, for the sake of using often, he commonly 
abuses ; such as vastly angry, vastly kind, vastly hand- 
some, and vastly ugly. Even his pronunciation of 
proper words carries the mark of the beast along with 
it. He calls the earth, y earth; he is obleigedy not 
obliged^ to you. He goes to wards, and not towards, 
such a place. He sometimes affects hard words by 
way of ornament, which he always mangles, like a 
learned woman. A man of fashion never has recourse 
to proverbs and vulgar aphorisms ; uses neither favour- 
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ite words nor hard words; but takes great care to 
speak very correctly and grammatically, and to pro- 
nounce properly ; that is, according to the usage of 
the best companies. 

An awkward address, ungraceful attitudes and 
actions, and a certain left-handiness (if I may use 
that word) loudly proclaim low education and low 
company ; for it is impossible to suppose that a man 
can have frequented good company, without having 
catched something, at least, of their air and motions. 
A new-raised man is distinguished in a regiment by 
his awkwardness ; but he must be impenetrably dull, 
if, in a month or two's time, he cannot perform at 
least the common manual exercise, and look like a 
soldier. The very accoutrements of a man of fashion 
are grievous incumbrances to a vulgar man. He is 
at a loss what to do with his hat, when it is not 
upon his head; his cane (if unfortunately he wears 
one) is at perpetual war with every cup of tea or 
coffee he drinks; destroys them first, and then 
accompanies them in their fall. His sword is for- 
midable only to his own legs, which would possibly 
carry him fast enough out of the way of any sword 
but his own. His clothes fit him so ill, and constrain 
him so much, that he seems rather their prisoner than 
their proprietor. He presents himself in company, 
like a criminal in a court of justice; his very air 
condemns him ; and people of fashion will no more 
connect themselves with the one, than people of 
character will with the other. This repulse drives 
and sinks him into low company ; a gulf from whence 
no man, after a certain age, ever emerged. 

Les manikres nobles et ais^es^ la toumure cTun homme 
de condition^ le ton de la bonne compagnie, les Graces^ le 
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je ne sgais quoi qui plaity are as necessary to adorn 
and introduce your intrinsic merit and knowledge as 
the polish is to the diamond ; which, without that 
polish, would never be worn, whatever it might weigh. 
Do not imagine that these accomplishments are only 
useful with women ; they are much more so with 
men. In a public assembly, what an advantage has 
a graceful speaker, with genteel motions, a handsome 
figure, and a liberal air, over one who shall speak full 
as much good-sense, but destitute of these ornaments ! 
In business, how prevalent are the Graces, how detri- 
mental is the want of them ! By the help of these I 
have known some men refuse favours less offensively 
than others granted them. The utility of them in 
Courts and negotiations is inconceivable. You gain 
the hearts, and consequently the secrets, of nine in 
ten that you have to do with, in spite even of their 
prudence ; which will, nine times in ten, be the dupe 
of their hearts and of their senses. Consider the 
importance of these things as they deserve, and 
you will not lose one moment in the pursuit of 
them. 

You are travelling now in a country once so famous 
both for arts and arms, that (however degenerated at 
present) it still deserves your attention and reflection. 
View it, therefore, with care, compare its former with 
its present state, and examine into the causes of 
its rise and its decay. Consider it classically and 
politically, and do not run through it, as too many 
-of your young countrymen do, musically, and (to use 
a ridiculous word) knickknackically. No piping nor 
fiddling, I beseech you ; no days lost in poring upon 
almost imperceptible intaglios and cameos; and do 
not become a virtuoso of small wares. Form a taste 
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of painting, sculpture, and architecture, if you please, 
by a careful examination of the works of the best 
ancient and modern artists; those are liberal arts, 
and a real taste and knowledge of them become a 
man of fashion very well. But, beyond certain 
bounds, the man of taste ends, and the frivolous 
virtuoso begins. 

Your friend Mendes, the good Samaritan, dined 
with me yesterday. He has more good nature and 
generosity than parts. However, I will show him 
all the civilities that his kindness to you so justly 
deserves; he tells me that you are taller than I am, 
which I am very glad of. I desire you may excel 
me in everything else too ; and, far from repining, I 
shall rejoice at your superiority. He commends your 
friend Mr. Stevens extremely ; of whom, too, I have 
heard so good a character from other people, that I 
am very glad of your connection with him. It may 
prove of use to you hereafter. When you meet with 
such sort of Englishmen abroad, who, either from 
their parts or their rank, are likely to make a figure 
at home, I would advise you to cultivate them, and 
get their favourable testimony of you here, especially 
those who are to return to England before you. Sir 
Charles Williams has puffed you (as the mob call it) 
here extremely. If three or four more people of 
parts do the same, before you come back, your first 
appearance in London will be to great advantage. 
Many people do, and indeed ought to, take things 
upon trust ; many more do, who need not ; and 
few dare dissent from an established opinion. 
Adieu ! 
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London, November 3, O.S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 

From the time that you have had life, it has been 
the principal and favourite object of mine to make 
you as perfect as the imperfections of human nature 
will allow ; in this view I have grudged no pains nor 
expense in your education ; convinced that education, 
more than nature, is the cause of that great difference 
which we see in the characters of men. While you 
were a child, I endeavoured to form your heart habit- 
ually to virtue and honour, before your understanding 
was capable of showing you their beauty and utility. 
Those principles which you then got, like your 
grammar rules, only by rote, are now, I am persuaded, 
fixed and confirmed by reason. And indeed they 
are so plain and clear, that they require but a very 
moderate degree of understanding, either to com- 
prehend or practise them. 

Lord Shaftesbury says, very prettily, that he would 
be virtuous for his own sake, though nobody were to 
know it; as he would be clean for his own sake, 
though nobody were to see him. I have therefore, 
since you have had the use of your reason, never 
written to you upon those subjects; they speak best 
for themselves ; and I should now just as soon think 
of warning you gravely not to fall into the dirt or the 
fire, as into dishonour or vice. This view of mine I 
consider as fully attained. 

My next object was sound and useful learning. 
My own care first, Mr. Harte's afterwards, and of late 
(I will own it to your praise) your own application, 
have more than answered my expectations in that 
particular, and, I have reason to believe, will answer 
even my wishes. All that remains for me then to 
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wish, to recommend, to inculcate, to order, and to 
insist upon, is good-breeding; without which all your 
other qualifications will be lame, unadorned, and, to 
a certain degree, unavailing. And here I fear, and 
have too much reason to believe, that you are greatly 
deficient. The remainder of this letter, therefore, 
shall be (and it will not be the last by a great many) 
upon that subject. 

A friend of yours and mine has very justly defined 
good-breeding to be, the result of much good-sense^ 
some good-naturey and a little self-denial for the sake of 
others, and with a view to obtain the same indulgence 
from them. Taking this for granted (as I think it 
cannot be disputed), it is astonishing to me that any- 
body who has good-sense and good-nature (and I 
believe you have both) can essentially fail in good- 
breeding. As to the modes of it, indeed, they vary 
according to persons, places, and circumstances, and 
are only to be acquired by observation and experi- 
ence; but the substance of it is everywhere and 
eternally the same. Good manners are, to particular 
societies, what good morals are to society in general, 
— their cement and their security. And as laws are 
enacted to enforce good morals, or at least to prevent 
the ill effects of bad ones, so there are certain rules of 
civility, universally implied and received, to enforce 
good manners, and punish bad ones. And indeed 
there seems to me to be less difference, both between 
the crimes and punishments, than at first one would 
imagine. The immoral man, who invades another's 
property, is justly hanged for it; and the ill-bred 
man, who by his ill manners invades and disturbs 
the quiet and comforts of private life, is by common 
consent as justly banished society. Mutual com- 
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plaisances, attentions, and sacrifices of little conveni- 
ences, are as natural an implied compact between 
civilized people, as protection and obedience are 
between kings and subjects; whoever in either case 
violates that compact, justly forfeits all advantages 
arising from it. For my own part, I really think, 
that, next to the consciousness of doing a good 
action, that of doing a civil one is the most pleasing; 
and the epithet which I should covet the most, next 
to that of Aristides, would be that of well-bred. Thus 
much for good-breeding in general; I will now con- 
sider some of the various modes and degrees of it. 

Very few, scarcely any, are wanting in the respect 
which they should show to those whom they acknow- 
ledge to be infinitely their superiors ; such as crowned 
heads, princes, and public persons of distinguished 
and eminent posts. It is the mahner of showing that 
respect which is different. The man of fashion, and 
of the world, expresses it in its fullest extent; but 
naturally, easily, and without concern; whereas a man 
who is not used to keep good company, expresses it 
awkwardly; one sees that he is not used to it, and 
that it costs him a great deal; but I never saw the 
worst bred man living guilty of lolling, whistling, 
scratching his head, and such like indecencies, in 
company that he respected. In such companies, 
therefore, the only point to be attended to is, to 
show that respect, which everybody means to show, 
in an easy, unembarrassed, and graceful manner. 
This is what observation and experience must teach 
you. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make 
part of them, is, for the time at least, supposed 
to be upon a footing of equality with the rest; and, 
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consequently, as there is no principal object of awe 
and respect, people are apt to take a greater latitude 
in their behaviour, and to be less upon their guard ; 
and so they may, provided it be within certain 
bounds, which are upon no occasion to be trans- 
gressed. But, upon these occasions, though no one 
is entitled to distinguished marks of respect, every 
one claims, and very justly, every mark of civility and 
good-breeding. Ease is allowed, but carelessness and 
negligence are strictly forbidden. If a man accosts 
you, and talks to you ever so dully or frivolously, it 
is worse than rudeness, it is brutality, to show him, 
by a manifest inattention to what he says, that you 
think him a fool or a blockhead, and not worth hear- 
ing. It is much more so with regard to women, who, 
of whatever rank they are, are entitled, in consider- 
ation of their sex, not only to an attentive, but an 
officious good-breeding from men. Their little wants, 
likings, dislikes, preferences, antipathies, fancies, 
whims, and even impertinences, must be officiously 
attended to, flattered, and, if possible, guessed at and 
anticipated by a well-bred man. 

You must never usurp to yourself t%ose conveni- 
ences and agr^mens which are of common right — 
such as the best places, the best dishes, &c.; but, on 
the contrary, always decline them yourself, and offisr 
them to others, who, in their turns, will offer them to 
you ; so that, upon the whole, you will in your turn 
enjoy your share of the common right. It would be 
useless for me to enumerate all the particular in- 
stances in which a well-bred man shows his good-, 
breeding in good company; and it would be injurious 
to you to suppose that your own good-sense will not 
point them out to you; and then your own good- 
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nature will recommend, and your self-interest enforce, 
the practice. 

There is a third sort of good-breeding, in which 
pqople are the most apt to fail, from a very mistaken 
notion that they cannot fail at all; I mean, with 
regard to one's most familiar friends and acquaint- 
ances, or those who really are our inferiors; and 
there, undoubtedly, a greater degree of ease is not 
only allowed, but proper, and contributes much to 
the comforts of a private, social life. But that ease 
and freedom have their bounds too, which must by 
no means be violated. A certain degree of negli- 
gence and carelessness becomes injurious and insult- 
ing, from the real or supposed inferiority of the 
persons; and that delightful liberty of conversation 
among a few friends is soon destroyed, as liberty 
often has been, 'by being carried to licentiousness. 
But example explains things best, and I will put a 
pretty strong case. 

Suppose you and me alone together — I believe you 
will allow that I have as good a right to unlimited 
freedom in your company, as either you or I can 
possibly have in any other; and I am apt to believe, 
too, that you would indulge me in that freedom as 
far as anybody would. But, notwithstanding this, 
do you imagine that I should think there were no 
bounds to that freedom ? I assure you, I should not 
think so; and I take myself to be as much tied down 
by a certain degree of good manners to you, as by 
other degrees of them to other people. Were I to 
show you, by a manifest inattention to what you said 
to me, that I was thinking of something else the 
whole time — were I to yawn extremely or snore in 
your company, I should think that I behaved myself 
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to you like a beast, and should not expect that you 
would care to frequent me. No. The most familiar 
and intimate habitudes, connections, and friendships, 
require a degree of good-breeding, both to preserve 
and cement-them. If ever a man and his wife, or a 
man and his mistress, who pass nights as well as 
days together, absolutely lay aside all good-breeding, 
their intimacy will soon degenerate into a coarse 
familiarity, infallibly productive of contempt or dis- 
gust. The best of us have our bad sides; and it 
is as imprudent as it is ilUbred to exhibit them. 
I shall certainly not use ceremony with you; it 
would be misplaced between us; but I shall certainly 
observe that degree of good-breeding with you, which 
is, in the first place, decent, and which, I am sure, 
is absolutely necessary to make us like one another's 
company long. 

I will say no more now upon this important subject 

of good-breeding, upon which I have already dwelt 

too long, it may be, for one letter, and upon which I 

^hall frequently refresh your memory hereafter; but 

I I will conclude with these axioms: — 

That the deepest learning, without good-breeding, 
is unwelcome and tiresome pedantry, and of use 
nowhere but in a man's own closet — and, conse- 
quently, of little or no use at allj — fl/^ 

That a man who is not perfectly well-bred, is unfit 
for good company, and unwelcome in it; will con- 
sequently dislike it soon, afterwards renounce it, and 
be reduced to solitude, or (what is worse) low and 
bad company. 

That a man who is not well-bred, is full as unfit for 
business as for company. 

Make then, my dear child, I conjure you, good- 
breeding the great object of your thoughts and 
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actions, at least, half the day. Observe carefully the 
behaviour and manners of those who are distin- 
guished by their good-breeding; imitate, nay, en- 
deavour to excel, that you may at least reach them ; 
and be convinced that good-breeding is, to all worldly 
qualifications, what charity is to all Christian virtues. 
Observe how it adorns merit, and how often it covers 
the want of it May you wear it to adorn, and not 
to cover you ! Adieu ! 

London, December 9, O.S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

It is now above forty years since I have never 
spoken nor written one single word, without giving 
myself at least one moment's time to consider, 
whether it was a good one or a bad one, and whether 
I could not find out a better in its place. An un- 
harmonious and rugged period, at this time, shocks 
my ears; and I, like all the rest of the world, will 
willingly exchange, and give up some degree of 
rough sense, for a good degree of pleasing sound. 
I will freely and truly own to you, without either 
vanity or false modesty, that whatever reputation I 
have acquired as a speaker, is more owing to my 
constant attention to my diction, than to my matter, 
which was necessarily just the same as other people's. 
When you come into Parliament, your reputation as 
a speaker will depend much more upon your words, 
and your periods, than upon the subject. The same 
matter occurs equally to everybody of common sense, 
upon the same question ; the dressing it well, is what 
excites the attention and admiration of the audience. 

It is in Parliament that I have set my heart upon 
your making a figure ; it is there that I want to have 
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you justly proud of yourself, and to make me justly 
proud of you. This means that you must be a good 
speaker there ; I use the word musty because I know 
you may if you will. The vulgar, who are always 
mistaken, look upon a speaker and a comet with the 
same astonishment and admiration, taking them both 
for preternatural phenomena. This error discourages 
many young men from attempting that character; 
and good speakers are willing to have their talent 
considered as something very extraordinary, if not a 
peculiar gift of God to His elect. But let you and I 
\stc\ analyse and simplify this good speaker; let us 
strip him of those adventitious plumes, with which 
his own pride, and the ignorance of others have 
decked him, and we shall find the true definition of 
him to be no more than this :-^A man of good com- 
mon sense, who reasons justly, and expresses himself 
elegantly on that subject upon which he speaks. 
There is, surely, no witchcraft in this. A man of 
sense, without a superior and astonishing degree of 
parts, will not talk nonsense upon any subject; nor 
will he, if he has the least taste or application, talk 
inelegantly. What then does all this mighty art and 
mystery of speaking in Parliament amount to ? Why, 
no more than this. That the man who speaks in the 
House of Commons, speaks in that House, and to 
four hundred people, that opinion, upon a given sub- 
ject, which he would make no difficulty of speaking 
in any house in England, round the fire, or at table, 
to any fourteen people whatsoever; better judges, 
perhaps, and severer critics of what he says, than 
any fourteen gentlemen of the House of Commons. 

I have spoken frequently in Parliament, and not 
always without some applause; and therefore I can 
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assure you, from my experience, that there is very 
little in it. The elegancy of the style, and the turn 
of the periods, make the chief impression upon the 
hearers. Give them but one or two round and 
harmonious periods in a speech, which they will 
retain and repeat, and they will go home as well 
satisfied, as people do from an opera, humming all 
the way one or two favourite tunes that have struck 
their ears and were easily caught. Most people have 
ears, but few have judgment ; tickle those ears, and, 
depend upon it, you will catch their judgments, such 
as they are. 

Cicero, conscious that he was at the top of his 
profession (for in his time eloquence was a profes- 
sion), in order to set himself off, defines, in his 
Treatise de Oratore^ an orator to be such a man as 
never was, or never will be; and by this fallacious 
argument, says, that he must know every art and 
science whatsoever, or how shall he speak upon them } 
But with submission to so great an authority, my 
definition of an orator is extremely different from, 
and, I believe, much truer than his. I call that man 
an orator, who reasons justly, and expresses himself 
elegantly upon whatever subject he treats. Problems 
in geometry, equations in algebra, processes in 
chymistry, and experiments in anatomy, are never, 
that I have heard of, the objects of eloquence; and 
therefore I humbly conceive, that a man may be a 
very fine speaker, and yet know nothing of geometry, 
algebra, chymistry, or anatomy. The subjects of all 
Parliamentary debates, are subjects of common sense 
singly. 

Thus I write whatever occurs to me, that I may 
contribute either to form or inform you. May my 
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labour not be in vain ! and it will not, if you will but 
have half the concern for yourself, that I have for 
you. Adieu ! 

London, January 25, O.S. 175a 

My Dear Friend, 

It is so long since I have heard from you, that I 
suppose Rome engrosses every moment of your time ; 
and if it engrosses it in the manner I could wish, I 
willingly give up my share of it. I would rather 
prodesse quam conspici. Put out your time but to 
good interest, and I do not desire to borrow much of 
it. Your studies, the respectable remains of antiquity, 
and your evenings' amusements, cannot, and indeed 
ought not, to leave you much time to write. You 
will probably never see Rome again ; and therefore 
you ought to see it well now : by seeing it well, I do 
not mean only the buildings, statues, and paintings ; 
though they undoubtedly deserve your attention ; but 
I mean seeing into the constitution and government 
of it. But these things certainly occur to your own 
common sense. 

How go your pleasures at Rome.^ Are you in 
fashion there; that is, do you live with the people 
who are.? The only way of being so yourself, in 
time. Are you domestic enough in any considerable 
house to be called k petit Stanhope? Has any 
woman of fashion and good-breeding taken the 
trouble of abusing and laughing at you amicably to 
your face.? Have you found a good dicrotteuse? 
For these are the steps by which you must rise to 
politeness. I do not presume to ask if you have any 
attachment, because I believe you will not make me 
your confident; but this I will say eventually, that if 
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you have one, il faut Men payer (T attentions et de 
petits soinSy if you would have your sacrifice pro- 
pitiously received. Women are not so much taken 
by beauty as men are, but prefer those men who 
show them the most attention. 

Would you engage the lovely fair ? 

With gentlest manners treat her ; 
With tender looks and graceful air. 

In softest accents greet her. 

Verse were but vain, the Muses fail, 

Without the Graces' aid ; 
The God of Verse could not prevail 

To stop the flying maid. 

Attention by attentions gain. 

And merit care by cares ; 
So shall the nymph reward your pain, 

And Venus crown your prayers.^ 

Probatum est, 

A man's address and manner weighs much more 
with them than his beauty; and without them, the 
Abbati and the Monsignori will get the better of you. 
This address and manner should be exceedingly 
respectful, but at the same time easy and unem- 
barrassed. Your chit-chat or entrengent with them, 
neither can nor ought to be very solid; but you 
should take care to turn and dress up your trifles 
prettily, and make them every now and then convey 
indirectly some little piece of flattery. A fan, a 
ribband, or a head-dress, are great materials for 
gallant dissertations, to one who heis got le ton l^ger 
et aimable de la bonne compagnie. At all events, a 
man had better talk too much to women than too 
little; they take silence for dulness, unless where 
they think the passion they have inspired occasions 
it; and in that case they adopt the notion, that 

^ These three stanzas are by Lord Chesterfield himself. 
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Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words — ^though ne'er so witty ; 

The beggar that is dumb, we know, 
Deserves a double pity. 

A propos of this subject; what progress do you 
make^in that language in which Charles V said that 
he would choose to speak to his mistress ? ^ Have 
you got all the tender diminutives in etta, ina^ and 
ettina; which I presume he alluded to ? You already 
possess, and I hope take care not to forget, that 
language which he reserved for his horse.^ You are 
absolutely master, too, of that language in which he 
said he would converse with men; French. But in 
every language, pray attend carefully to the choice 
of your words and to the turn of your expression : ^ 
indeed, it is a point of very great consequence. To 
be heard with success, you must be heard with 
pleasure: words are the dress of thoughts, which 
should no more be presented in rags, tatters, and dirt 
than your person should. By the way, do you mind 
your person and your dress sufficiently? Do you 
take great care of your teeth ? Pray have them put 
in order by the best operator at Rome. Are you 
be-laced, be-powdered, and be-feathered, as other 
young fellows are, and should be ? At your age, il 
faut du brillant, et m^me un peu de fracas, mais 
point de mediocre, il faut un air vif, ais6 et noble. 
Avec les hommes, un maintien respectueux et un 
mfime tems respectable ; avec les femmes, un caquet 
l^ger enjou^, et badin, mais toujours fort poli. 

To give you an opportunity of exerting your 
talents, I send you here enclosed a letter of recom- 
mendation from Monsieur Villettes to Madame de 

^ Italian. * German. 
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Simonetti at Milan, a woman of the first fashion and 
consideration there; and I shall in my next send you 
another from the same person to Madame Clerici at 
the same place. As these two ladies' houses are the 
resort of all the people of fashion at Milan, those 
two recommendations will introduce you to them all. 
Let me know in due time if you have received these 
two letters, that I may have them renewed in case of 
accidents. 

Adieu ! my dear friend ! study hard ; divert yourself 
heartily: distinguish carefully between the pleasures 
of a man of fashion and the vices of a scoundrel: 
pursue the former and abhor the latter, like a man of 
sense. 



London, May 17, O.S. 1750. 
My Dear Friend, 

Your apprenticeship is near out, and you are soon 
to set up for yourself ; that approaching moment is a 
critical one for you, and an anxious one for me. A 
tradesman who would succeed in his way must begin 
by establishing a character of integrity and good 
manners; without the former, nobody will go to his 
shop at all; without the latter, nobody will go there 
twice. This rule does not exclude the fair arts of 
trade. He may sell his goods at the best price he 
can within certain bounds. He may avail himself of 
the humour, the whims, and the fantastical tastes of 
his customers; but what he warrants to be good must 
be really so, what he seriously asserts must be true, 
or his first fraudulent profits will soon end in a bank- 
ruptcy. It is the same in higher life, and in the great 
business of the world. A man who does not solidly 
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establish and really deserve a character of truth, 
probity, good lAanners, and good morals, at his first 
setting out in the world, may impose and shine like 
a meteor for a very short time, but will very soon 
vanish, and be extinguished with contempt. 

People easily pardon, in young men, the common 
irregularities of the senses; but they do not forgive 
the least vice of the heart. The heart never grows 
better by age; I fear rather worse, always harden 
A young liar will be an old one, and a young knave 
will only be a greater knave as he grows older. JBut 
should a bad young heart, accompanied with a good 
head (which, by the way, very seldom is the case), 
really reform in a more advanced age from a con- 
sciousness of its folly, as well as of its guilt, such a 
conversion would only be thought prudential and , 
political, but never sincere. I hope in God, and I 
verily believe, that you want no moral virtue. But 
the possession of all the moral virtues, in actu primOy 
as the logicians call it, is not sufficient; you must 
have them in actu secundo too; nay, that is not 
sufficient neither; you must have the reputation of 
them also. 

Your character in the world must be built upon 
that solid foundation, or it will soon fall, and upon 
your own head. You cannot, therefore, be too care- 
ful, too nice, too scrupulous, in establishing this 
character at first, upon which your whole depends. 
Let no conversation, no example, no fashion, no bon 
mot, no silly desire of seeming to be above, what 
most knaves and many fools call prejudices, ever 
tempt you to avow, excuse, extenuate, or laugh at 
the least breach of morality; but show upon all occa- 
sions, and take all occasions to show, a detestation 
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and abhorrence of it There, though young, you 
ought to, be strict; and there only, while young, it 
becomes you to be strict and severe. But there, too, 
spare the persons while you lash the crimes. All 
this relates, as you easily judge, to the vices of the 
heart, such as lying, fraud, envy, malice, detraction, 
&c.; and I do not extend it to the little frailties of 
youth, flowing from high spirits and warm blood. 
It would ill become you, at your age, to declaim 
against them, and sententiously censure a gallantry, 
an accidental excess of the table, a frolic, an inad- 
vertency; no, keep as free from them yourself as 
you can, but say nothing against them in others. 
They certainly mend by time, often by reason; and 
a ^nan's worldly character is not affected by them, 
provided it be pure in all other respects. 

To come now to a point of much less, but yet of 
very great consequence, at your first setting out. 
Be extremely upon your guard against vanity, the 
common failing of inexperienced youth; but par- 
ticularly against that kind of vanity that dubs a man 
a coxcomb ; a character which, once acquired, is more 
indelible than that of the priesthood. It is not to be 
imagined by how many different ways vanity defeats 
its own purposes. One man decides peremptorily 
upon every subject, betrays his ignorance upon 
many, and shows a disgusting presumption upon the 
rest. Another desires to appear successful among 
the women; he hints at the encouragement he has 
received from those of the most distinguished rank 
and beauty, and intimates a particular connection 
with some one; if it is true, it is ungenerous; if false, 
it is infamous; but in either case he destroys the 
reputation he wants to get. Some flatter their vanity 
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by little extraneous objects which have not the least 
relation to themselves; such as being descended from, 
related to, or acquainted with, people of distinguished 
merit, and eminent characters. They talk perpetually 
of their grandfather such-a-one, their uncle such-a- 
one, and their intimate friend Mr. such-a-one, with 
whom, possibly, they are hardly acquainted. But 
admitting it all to be as they would have it, what 
then? Have they the more merit for these accidents.^ 
Certainly not. On the contrary, their taking up 
adventitious, proves their want of intrinsic merit; a 
rich man never borrows. Take this rule for granted, 
as a never-failing one ; that you must never seem to 
affect the character in which you have a mind to 
shine. Modesty is the only sure bait when you angle 
for praise. The affectation of courage will make even 
a brave man pass only for a bully; as the affectation 
of wit will make a man of parts pass for a coxcomb. 
By this modesty I do not mean timidity and awkward 
bashfulness. On the contrary, be inwardly firm and 
steady, know your own value, whatever it may be, 
and act upon that principle; but take great care to 
let nobody discover that you do know your own 
value. Whatever real merit you have other people 
will discover; and people always magnify their own 
discoveries, as they lessen those of others. 

For God's sake, revolve all these things seriously in 
your thoughts before you launch out alone into the 
ocean of Paris. Recollect the observations that you 
have yourself made upon mankind, compare and 
connect them with my instructions, and then act 
systematically and consequentially from them; not 
au jour la joum^e. Lay your little plan now, which 
you will hereafter extend and improve by your own 
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observations, and by the advice of those who can 
never mean to mislead you; I mean Mr. Harte and 
myself. 



London, February ii, O.S. 175 1. 
My Dear Friend, 

When you go to the play, which I hope you do 
often, for it is a very instructive amusement, you 
must certainly have observed the very different effects 
which the several parts have upon you, according as 
they are well or ill acted. The very best tragedy 
of CorneiUe's, if well spoken and acted, interests, 
engages, agitates, and affects your passions. Love, 
terror, and pity, alternately possess you. But if ill 
spoken and acted, it would only excite your indig- 
nation or your laughter. Why ? It is still Corneille's ; 
it is the same sense, the same matter, whether well or 
ill acted. It is then merely the manner of speaking 
and acting that makes this great difference in the 
effects. Apply this to yourself, and conclude from it, 
that if you would either please in a private company 
or persuade in a public assembly, air, looks, gestures, 
graces, enunciation, proper accents, just emphasis, and 
tuneful cadences, are full as necessary as the matter 
itself. Let awkward, ungraceful, inelegant, and dull 
fellows say what they will in behalf of their solid 
matter and strong reasonings, and let them despise 
all those graces and ornaments, which engage the 
senses and captivate the heart; they will find (though 
they will possibly wonder why) that their rough 
unpolished matter, and their unadorned, coarse, but 
strong arguments, will neither please nor persuade, 
but, on the contrary, will tire out attention and excite 
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disgust. We are so made, we love to be pleased better 
than to be informed; information is, in a certain degree, 
mortifying, as it implies our previous ignorance; it 
must be sweetened to be palatable. 

To bring this directly to you; know that no man 
can make a figure in this country, but by Parliament. 
Your fate depends upon your success there as a 
speaker; and, take my word for it, that success de- 
pends much more upon manner than matter. Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr. Murray, the Solicitor-Greneral, uncle to 
Lord Stormont, are, beyond comparison, the best 
speakers ; why f Only because they are the best 
orators. They alone can inflame or quiet the House; 
they alone are so attended to, in that numerous and 
noisy assembly, that you might hear a pin fall while 
either of them is speaking. Is it that their matter 
is better, or their arguments stronger, than other 
people's ? Does the House expect extraordinary 
informations from them? Not in the least; but the 
House expects pleasure from them, and therefore 
attends; finds it, and therefore approves. Mr. Pitt, 
particularly, has very little Parliamentary knowledge ; 
his matter is generally flimsy, and his arguments often 
weak: but his eloquence is superior, his action grace- 
ful, his enunciation just and harmonious; his periods 
are well turned, and every word he makes use of is 
the very best, and the most expressive that can be 
used in that place. This, and not his matter, made 
him Paymaster, in spite of both King and Ministers. 
From this, draw the obvious conclusion. 

The same thing holds full as true in conversation, 
where even trifles, elegantly expressed, well looked, 
and accompanied with graceful action, will ever please, 
beyond all the home-spun, unadorned sense in the 
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world. Reflect, on one side, how you feel within 
yourself, while you are forced to suffer the tedious, 
muddy, and ill-turned narration of some awkward 
fellow, even though the fact may be interesting; and 
on the other hand, with what pleasure you attend 
to the relation of a much less interesting matter, 
when elegantly expressed, genteelly turned, and 
gracefully delivered. By attending carefully to all 
these agr^mens in your daily conversation, they will 
become habitual to you, before you come into Parlia- 
ment; and you will have nothing then to do but to 
raise them a little when you come there. I would 
wish you to be so attentive to this object, that I 
would not have you speak to your footman but in 
the very best words that the subject admits of, be 
the language which it will. Think of your words, 
and of their arrangement, before you speak; choose 
the most elegant, and place them in the best order. 
Consult your own ear, to avoid cacophony; and what 
is very near as bad, monotony. Think also of your 
gesture and looks, when you are speaking even upon 
the most trifling subjects. The same things differently 
expressed, looked, and delivered, cease to be the same 
things. The most passionate lover in the world can- 
not make a stronger declaration of love than the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme does in this happy form of 
words, Mourir d' amour me font belle Marquise vos 
beaux yeux. I defy anybody to say more; and yet 
I would advise nobody to say that; and I would 
recommend to you rather to smother and conceal 
your passion entirely than to reveal it in these words. 
Seriously, this holds in everything, as well as in that 
ludicrous instance. The French, to do them justice, 
attend very minutely to the purity, the correctness 
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and the elegancy of their style, in conversation, and 
in their letters. Bien narrer is an object of their 
study; and though they sometimes carry it to affect- 
ation, they never sink into inelegancy, which is much 
the worst extreme of the two. Observe them, and 
form your French style upon theirs; for elegancy in 
one language will reproduce itself in all. I knew a 
young man, who being just elected a member of 
Parliament, was laughed at for being discovered, 
through the keyhole of his chamber door, speaking 
to himself in the glass, and forming his looks and 
gestures. I could not join in that laugh, but on the 
contrary, thought him much wiser than those who 
laughed at him ; for he knew the importance of those 
little graces in a public assembly, and they did not. 
Your little person (which I am told by the way is 
not ill-turned), whether in a laced coat, or a blanket, 
is specifically the same ; but yet, I believe, you choose 
to wear the former ; and you are in the right, for the 
sake of pleasing more. 

The worst-bred man in Europe, if a lady let fall 
her fan, would certainly take it up and give it to her ; 
the best-bred man in Europe could do no more. 
The difference however would be considerable; the 
latter would please by doing it gracefully; the former 
would be laughed at for doing it awkwardly. I repeat 
it, and repeat it again, and shall never cease repeating 
it to you, air, manners, graces, style, elegancy, and all 
those ornaments, must now be the only objects of 
your attention; it is now, or never, that you must 
acquire them. Postpone, therefore, all other con- 
siderations; make them now your serious study; you 
have not one moment to lose. The solid and the 
ornamental united are undoubtedly best; but were 
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I reduced to make an option, I should, without 
hesitation, choose the latter. 

I hope you assiduously frequent Marcel, and carry 
graces from him ; nobody had more to spare than he 
had formerly. Have you learned to carve ? for it is 
ridiculous not to carve well. A man who tells you 
gravely that he cannot carve, may as well tell you 
that he cannot blow his nose ; it is both as necessary 
and as easy. 

Make my compliments to Lord Huntingdon, whom 
I love and honour extremely, as I dare say you do ; 
I will write to him soon, though I believe he has 
hardly time to read a letter ; and my letters to those 
I love are, as you know by experience, not very short 
ones ; this is one proof of it, and this would have been 
longer, if the paper had been so. Good night, then, 
my dear child. 

London, April 7, O.S. 1751. 
My Dear Friend, 

Here you have all together, the pocket-books, the 
compasses, and the patterns. When your three 
Graces have made their option, you need only send 
me, in a letter, small pieces of the three mohairs they 
fix upon. If I can find no way of sending them 
safely, and directly to Paris, I will contrive to have 
them left with Madame Morel, at Calais ; who, being 
Madame MonconseiFs agent there, may find means 
of furthering them to your three ladies, who all 
belong to your friend Madame Monconseil. Two of 
the three, I am told, are handsome ; Madame Polig- 
nac, I can swear, is not so ; but however, as the 
world goes, two out of three is a very good com- 
position. 
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You will also find in the packet a compass ring, 
set round with little diamonds, which I advise you to 
make a present of to Abb6 Guasco, who has been 
useful to you, and will continue to be so ; as it is a 
mere bauble, you must add to the value of it by your 
manner of giving it to him. Show it him first, and, 
when he commends it, as probably he will, tell 
him that it is at his service, "et que comme il est 
toujours par voXe et par chemins, il est absolument 
n6cessaire qu'il ait une boussole." All those little 
gallantries depend entirely upon the manner of doing 
them; as, in truth, what does not? The greatest 
favours may be done so awkwardly and bunglingly 
as to offend ; and disagreeable things may be done 
so agreeably as alniost to oblige. Endeavour to 
acquire this great secret ; it exists, it is to be found, 
and is worth a great deal more than the grand secret 
of the alchyniists would be if it ^yere, as it is not, to 
ht found. This is only to be learned in Courts, where 
clashing views, jarring opinions, and cordial hatreds, 
are softened, and kept within decent bounds, by 
politeness and manners. Frequent, observe, and 
learn Courts. Are you free of that of St. Cloud? 
Are you often at Versailles ? Insinuate and wriggle 
yourself into favour at those places. L'Abb^ de la 
Ville, my old friend, will help you at the latter ; your 
three ladies may establish you in the former. The 
good-breeding de la Ville et de la Cour are different ; 
but, without deciding which is intrinsically the best, 
that of the Court is, without doubt, the most neces- 
sary for you, who are to live, to grow, and to rise in 
Courts. In two years* time, which-,will be as soon as 
you are fit for it, I hope to be able to plant you in 
the soil oidi young Court here; where, if you have all 
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the address, the suppleness, and versatility of a good 
courtier, you will have a great chance of thriving and 
flourishing. Young favour is easily acquired, if the 
proper means are employed ; and when acquired, it 
is warm, if not durable ; and the warm moments 
must be snatched and improved. Quitte pour ce qui 
en peut arriver aprks. Do not mention this view of 
mine for you, to any mortal ; but learn to keep your 
own secrets, which, by the way, very few people 
can do. 

If your course of experimental philosophy with 
Abb6 Nollet is over, I would have you apply to Abb6 
Sallier for a master to give you a general notion of 
astronomy and geometry; of both which you may 
know as much as I desire yoxx should, in six months* 
time. I only desire that you should have a clear 
notion of the present planetary system, and the history 
of all the former systems. Fontenelle's Plurality des 
Mondes will almost teach you all you need know 
upon that subject. As for geometry, the first seven 
books of Euclid will be a sufficient portion of it for 
you. It is right to have a general notion of those 
abstruse sciences, so as not to appear quite ignorant 
of them, when they happen, as sometimes they do, 
to be the topics of conversation ; but a deep know- 
ledge of them requires too much time, and engrosses 
the mind too much. I repeat it again and again to 
you, let the great book of the world be your principal 
study. Noctumd versate manUy versate diurnd ; which 
may be rendered thus in English : Turn over men by 
day, and women by night. I mean only the best 
editions. 

Whatever may be said at Paris of my speech upon 
the Bill for the reformation of the present calendar, 
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or whatever applause it may have met with here, the 
whole, I can assure you, is owing to the words and 
to the delivery, but by no means to the matter ; 
which, as I told you in a former letter, I was not 
master of. I mention this again, to show you the 
importance of well-chosen words, harmonious periods, 
and good delivery; for, between you and me. Lord 
Macclesfield's speech was, in truth, worth a thousand 
of mine. It will soon be printed, and I will send it 
you. It is very instructive. You say, that you wish 
to speak but half as well as I did ; you may easily 
speak full as well as ever I did ; if you will but give 
the same attention to the same objects that I did at 
your age, and for many years afterwards ; I mean 
correctness, purity and elegance of style, harmony of 
periods, and gracefulness of delivery. Read over and 
over again the third book of the Cicero de Oratore, 
in which he particularly treats of the ornamental parts 
of oratory ; they are indeed properly oratory, for all 
the rest depends only upon cornmon sense, and some 
knowledge of the subjects you speak upon. But if 
you would please, persuade, and prevail in speaking, 
it must be by the ornamental parts of oratory. Make 
them, therefore, habitual to you ; and resolve never 
to say the most common things even to your footman, 
but in the best words you can find, and with the best 
utterance. This, with les maniereSy la toumure^ et les 
usages du beau monde, are the only two things you 
want ; fortunately they are both in your power ; may 
you have them both ! Adieu ! 
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London, December 19, O.S. 175 1. 
My Dear Friend, 

You are now entered upon a scene of business, 
where I hope you will one day make a figure. Use 
does a great d^al, but care and attention must be 
joined to it. The first thing necessary in writing 
letters of business is extreme clearness and per- 
spicuity; every paragraph should be so clear and 
unambiguous, that the dullest fellow in the world 
may not be able to mistake it, nor obliged to read it 
twice in order to understand it. This necessary clear- 
ness implies a correctness, without excluding an 
elegancy of style. Tropes, figures, antitheses, epi- 
grams, &C-, would be as misplaced and as impertinent 
in letters of business, as they are sometimes (if 
judiciously used) proper aqd pleasing in familiar 
letters, upon common and trite subjects. In business, 
an elegant simplicity, the result of care, not of labour, 
is acquired. Business must be well, not affectedly, 
dressed, but by no means negligently. Let your first 
attention be to clearness, and read every paragraph 
after you have written it, in the critical view of 
discovering whether it is possible that any one man 
can mistake the true sense of it ; and correct it 
accordingly. 

Our pronouns and relatives often create obscurity 
or ambiguity ; be therefore exceedingly attentive to 
them, and take care to mark out with precision their 
particular relations. For example : Mr. Johnson 
acquainted me that he had seen Mr. Smith, who had 
promised him to speak to Mr. Clarke, to return him 
(Mr. Johnson) those papers which he (Mr. Smith) had 
left some time ago with him (Mr. Clarke) ; it is better 
to repeat a name, though unnecessarily, ten times, 
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than to have the person mistaken once. JVAo, you 
know, is singly relative to persons, and cannot be 
applied to things ; wAtcA and t/iat are chiefly relative 
to things, but not absolutely exclusive of persons ; 
for one may say, the man tAat robbed or killed such- 
a-one ; but it is much better to say, the man wAo 
robbed or killed. One never says, the man or the 
woman which. Which and that^ though chiefly 
relative to things, cannot be always used indifferently 
as to things ; and the €V(f)ovi,a must sometimes deter- 
mine their place. For instance : The letter which I 
received from you, which you referred to in your last, 
which came by Lord Albemarle's messenger, and 
which I showed to such-a-one ; I would change it 
thus : The letter that I received from you, which you 
referred to in your last, that came by Lord Albe- 
marle's messenger, and which I showed to such-a- 
one. 

Business does not exclude (as possibly you wish it 
did), the usual terms of politeness and good-breeding, 
but, on the contrary, strictly requires them ; such as, 
/ have the honour to acquaint your Lordship ; Permit 
me to assure you ; If I may be allowed to give my 
opinion^ &c. For the Minister abroad, who writes to 
the Minister at home, writes to his superior ; possibly 
to his patron, or at least to one who he desires should 
be so. 

Letters of business will not only admit of, but be 
the better for cerjtain graces ; but then, they must be 
scattered with a sparing and a skilful hand; they 
must fit their place exactly. They must decently 
adorn without encumbering, and modestly shine 
without glaring. But as this is the utmost degree of 
perfection in letters of business, I would not advise 
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you to attempt those embellishments till you have 
first laid your foundation well. 

Cardinal d'Ossat's letters are the true letters of 
business ; those of Monsieur D'Avaux are excellent ; 
Sir William Temple's are very pleasing, but I fear too 
affected. Carefully avoid all Greek or Latin quota- 
tions; and bring no precedents from the virtuous 
Spartans, the polite Athenians y and the brave Romans. 
Leave all that to futile pedants. No flourishes, no 
declamation. But (I repeat it again) there is an 
elegant simplicity and dignity of style absolutely 
necessary for good letters of business ; attend to that 
carefully. Let your periods be harmonious, without 
seeming to be laboured; and let them not be too 
long, for that always occasions a degree of obscurity. 
I should not mention correct orthography, but that 
you very often fail in that particular, which will bring 
ridicule upon you ; for no man is allowed to spell ill. 
I wish too that your handwriting were much better, 
and I cannot conceive why it is not, since every man 
may certainly write whatever hand he pleases. 
Neatness in folding up, sealing and directing your 
packets, is by no means to be neglected ; though I 
dare say you think it is. But there is something in 
the exterior, even of a packet, that may please or 
displease; and [is] consequently worth some attention. 

You say that your time is very well employed, and 
so it is, though as yet only in the outlines, and first 
routine of business. They are previously necessary to 
be known; they smooth the way for parts and 
dexterity. Business requires no conjuration nor 
supernatural talents, as people unacquainted with it 
are apt to think. Method, diligence, and discretion, 
will carry a man of good strong common sense much 
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higher than the finest parts, without them, can do. 
Par negotiiSy neque supra^ is the true character of a 
man of business ; but then it implies ready attention 
and no absences ; and a flexibility and versatility of 
attention from one object to another, without being 
engrossed by any one. 

Be upon your guard against the pedantry and 
affectation of business, which young people are apt 
to fall into, from the pride of being concerned in it 
young. They look thoughtful, complain of the weight 
of business, throw out mysterious hints, and seem big 
with secrets which they do not know. Do you on 
the contrary never talk of business but to those with 
whom you are to transact it ; and learn to seem 
vacuus and idle when you have the most business. 
Of all things, the volto sciolto and ^epensieri stretti^ 
are necessary. Adieu ! 

Bath, November i6, 1752. 

My Dear Friend, 

Vanity, or, to call it by a gentler name, the desire 
of admiration and applause, is perhaps the most 
universal principle of human actions. I do not say 
that it is the best ; and I will own that it is some- 
times the cause of both foolish and criminal effects. 
But it is so much oftener the principle of right things, 
that, though they ought to have a better, yet, con- 
sidering human nature, that principle is to be 
encouraged and cherished in consideration of its 
effects. Where that desire is wanting, we are apt to 
be indifferent, listless, indolent, and inert ; we do not 
exert our powers, and we appear to be as much below 
ourselves as the vainest man living can desire to 
appear above what he really is. 
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As I have made you my confessor, and do not 
scruple to confess even my weaknesses to you, I will 
fairly own that I had that vanity, that weakness, if 
it be one, to a prodigious degree ; and what is more, 
I confess it without repentance; nay, I am glad I 
had it ; since, if I have had the good fortune to please 
in the world, it is to that powerful and active principle 
that I owe it. I began the world, not with a bare 
desire, but with an insatiable thirst, a rage of popu- 
larity, applause, and admiration. If this made me do 
some silly things, on one hand, it made me, on the 
other hand, do almost all the right things that I did ; 
it made me attentive and civil to the women I disliked, 
and to the men I despised, in hopes of the applause 
of both ; though I neither desired, nor would I have 
accepted, the favours of the one, nor the friendship of 
the other. I always dressed, looked, and talked my 
best, and, I own, was overjoyed whenever I perceived 
that by all three, or by any one of them, the com- 
pany was pleased with me. To men, I talked 
whatever I thought would give them the best opinion 
of my parts and learning, and to women, what I 
was sure would please them — flattery, gallantry and 
love. 

And, moreover, I will own to you, under the secrecy 
of confession, that my vanity has very often made me 
take great pains to make many a woman in love with 
me, if I could, for whose person I would not have 
given a pinch of snuff. In company with men, I 
always endeavoured to out-shine, or, at least if pos- 
sible, to equal, the most shining man in it. This desire 
elicited whatever powers I had to gratify it; and 
where I could not perhaps shine in the first, enabled 
me, at least, to shine in a second or third sphere. By 
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these means I soon grew in fashion ; and when a man 
is once in fashion all he does is right It was infinite 
pleasure to me, to find my own fashion and popularity. 
I was sent for to all parties of pleasure, both of men 
or women, where, in some measure, I gave the tone. 
This gave me the reputation of having had some 
women of condition ; and that reputation, whether 
true or false, really got me others. With the men I 
was a Proteus, and assumed every shape in order to 
please them all : among the gay I was the gayest, 
among the grave the gravest ; and I never omitted 
the least attentions of good breeding, or the least 
offices of friendship, that could either please, or 
attach them to me, and accordingly I was soon 
connected with all the men of any fashion or figure in 
town. 

To this principle of vanity, which philosophers call 
a mean one, and which I do not, I owe great part 
of the figure which I have made in life. I wish 
you had as much, but I fear you have too little of it ; 
and you seem to have a degree of laziness and list- 
lessness about you, that makes you indifferent as to 
general applause. This is not in character at your 
age, and would be barely pardonable in an elderly 
and philosophical man. It is a vulgar, ordinary 
saying, but it is a very true one, that one should 
always put the best foot foremost. One should 
please, shine, and dazzle, whenever it is possible. At 
Paris, I am sure you must observe que chacun se fait 
valoir autant qiiil est possible ; and La Bruyere 
observes, very justly, qu'on ne vaut dans ce monde que 
u qu'on veut valoir ; wherever applause is in question, 
you will never see a French man, nor woman, remiss 
or negligent. Observe the eternal attentions and 
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politeness that all people have there for one another. 
Ce fiest pas pour leurs beaux yeux^ au motns. No, but 
for their own sakes — for commendations and applause. 
Let me then recommend this principle of vanity to 
you; act upon it meo periculo ; I promise you it will 
turn to your account. Practise all the arts that ever 
coquette did, to please ; be alert and indefatigable in 
making every man admire, and every woman in love 
with, you. I can tell you, too, that nothing will carry 
you higher in the world. 

I have had no letter from you since your arrival at 
Paris, though you must have been long enough there 
to have written me two or three. In about ten or 
twelve days I propose leaving this place, and going 
to London. I have found considerable benefit by my 
stay here, but not all that I want. Make my compli- 
ments to Lord Albemarle. 

To His Godson. 

London, July 28, 1761. 
Dear Godson, 

I WAS agreably surprised with receiving your letter 
written all with your own hand, which at five years 
and a half is, upon my word, a great performance. 
What will not that Herculean hand of yours so red 
and so blue do in time, that can do so much already ? 
Seriously, I see that you have been a very good boy, 
and have applied yourself to your book, for I take it 
for granted that your reading keeps pace at least with 
your writing. I do not know if you remember (but 
I am apt to think you do) that I promised to send 
you a watch for the first letter you should write to 
me with your own hand. Now as a man of honour 
performs whatever he has promised, even without 
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being put in mind of it, I have bought you a watch 
which I will send you by the first opportunity. It is 
not, as you will find, a very costly one ; but perhaps 
it may answer your present purposes as well as a 
better. You may, and I suppose will, set it and wind 
it up ten times a day, and if you drop it upon the 
forest it will be no great loss. You shall have one 
much better when you can talk and write French 
currently ; and for every considerable improvement, 
I will give you something still much better. So that 
it will be your interest to take pains. Study heartily, 
and play vigorously ; but always do one or the other, 
and never be idle. I hope you play often with the 
pictures upon your globe, and ask your papa a thou- 
sand questions about them, for they are as like as 
ever they can stare, to England, France, Spain, Italy, 
and every other country in the world. You have 
likewise the pictures in Ovid's Metamorphoses to 
play with for variety. There you will find Jupiter 
with his eagle and his thunderbolt, Juno with a fine 
tame peacock, Venus with a pair of very pretty turtle 
doves, and Diana who carrys half the moon upon 
her head, and a bow and arrow in her hand. If 
I were you, I would ask papa several questions about 
those people, as who they are, and what is their 
business. 

Bon soir petit Drole, et aimez moy, car je vous aime 
beaucoup. Adieu. 

Chesterfield. 

This last line is for you, and your first Minister 
Jack, to lay your heads together about 
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Monday, July 19, 1762. 

Dear Phil, 

I MUST tell you that you do not make that quick 
progress in French which I expected from your 
facility to learn ; and I can assure you that your 
papa will expect when he comes to town, to find that 
you can speak and read French very readily, and 
will, I fear, be disappointed and angry, if you do not. 
Therefore pray apply yourself close to it and do not 
be giddy, nor think of your hobby horse while you 
are reading it Whatever you hear or see, ask coment 
appeUe ton cela en FrangoiSy or, comment dit-on cela en 
Francis. Ask Monsieur Robert how everything that 
you see at dinner is called in French, soit mouton^ 
bceufy veaUy cochon^ volatile^ ou poisson. And when 
you would have anything, ask for it in French, and 
say, "Monsieur, voulez bien me faire la grace de 
me donner de cela." II faut parler Frangois i tort 
et a travers d'abord, pour le parler bien dans la 
suitte. La langue Frangoise est une langue de 
Socidtd, et de conversation, et on Tapprend mieux 
en conversant que de toutte autre mannifere. Le 
Grand Empereur, Charles le quint, disoit que s'il vou- 
loit parler i Dieu, il luy parleroit en Espagnole ; s'il 
vouloit parler a son Cheval, ce seroit en Allemand ; 
s'il vouloit parler k sa Maitresse, ce seroit en Italien ; 
mais que s'il vouloit parler aux hommes, ce sercnt en 
Fran5ois. Now do you know why he appropriated 
these several languages to these several purposes ? It 
was because Spanish is a pompous soUemn language, 
and therefore fittest to address God in. German is 
a very rough language, and therefore the fittest to 
speak to his horse. Italian is a very soft musical 
language, made up chiefly of vowels, and therefore 
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he would speak it to his mistress. But he preferred 
French for conversing with men, and indeed it is the 
best fitted for common conversation. But a propoSy 
do you know who this Emperor Charles the fifth, or 
as he is called in French, Charles le quint, was } He 
lived in the middle of the sixteenth century. He was 
Emperor of Germany, King of Spain and the West 
Indies, he had all Flanders, and most part of Italy. 
All which he left, and retired to a monastery in Spain 
where he dyed. He gave up the empire to his 
brother Ferdinand, and Spain and the Indies, 
Flanders and Italy, to his son Philip the second, 
your namesake. Here is enough for this time if you 
read it with attention, for without attention nothing 
is to be done. And so God bless you. 

Chesterfield. 

Aug. 2 [1762]. 

Dear Phil, 

Though I generally write to. you upon those sub- 
jects which you are now chiefly employed in, such as 
history, geography, and French, yet I must from 
time to time remind you of two much more important 
dutys which I hope you will never forget, nor neglect. 
I mean your duty to God, and your duty to man. 
God has been so good as to write in all our hearts, 
the duty that he expects from us ; which is adoration 
and thanksgiving, and doing all the good we can to 
our fellow creatures. Our conscience, if we will but 
consult and attend to it, never fails to remind us of 
those dutys. I dare say that you feell an inward 
pleasure when you have learned your book well, and 
have been a good boy, as on the other hand I am 
sure you feell an inward uneasyness when you have 
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not done so. This is called conscience^ which I hope 
you will always consult and follow. You owe all the 
advantages you enjoy to God, who can and who 
probably will, take them away, whenever you are 
ungratefuU to him, for he has justice as well as 
mercy. Get by heart the four following and ex- 
cellent lines of Voltaire, and retain them in your 
mind as long as you live. 

Dieu nous donna les biens, il veut qu'on en jouisse, 
Mais n'oubli^s Jamais leur cause at leur Auteur ; 
Et quand vous goutez sa Divine faveur, 
O Mortals, gardez vous d'oubliar sa Justice. 

Your duty to man is very short and clear, it is only 
to do to him whatever you would be willing that he 
should do to you. And remember in all the business 
of your life, to ask your conscience this question, 
Should I be willing that this should be done to me ? 
If your conscience, which will always tell you truth, 
answers NO, do not do that thing. Observe these 
rules, and you will be happy in this world, and still 
happier in the next. Bon soir mon petit bout 
d'homme. 

Chesterfield. 

July 13, 1764. 
I SHALL sometimes correspond with my giddy little 
boy in English, that he may not be a stranger to his 
own language ; for though it is very usefuU and be- 
coming to a gentleman to speak several languages 
well, it is most absolutely necessary for him to speak 
his own native language correctly and elegantly, not 
to be laughed at in every company. It is a terrible 
thing to be ridiculous, and little things will make a 
man so. For instance, not writing, nor spelling well, 
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makes any man ridiculous, but above all things being 
ill-bred makes a man not only ridiculous but hated. 
I am sure you know that it is your most important 
moral duty, to do to others what you would have 
them do to you, and would you have them civil to 
you and endeavour to please you ? To be sure you 
would ; consequently it is your duty as well as your 
interest, to be civil to, and to endeavour to please 
them. There is no greater mark of ill-breeding than 
contradicting people bluntly, and saying, No^ or, it is 
not so ; and I will give you warning, that if you say 
so, you will be called Phil Trott of Mansfield, and 
perhaps you would never get off of that name as long 
as you live, for ridicule sticks a great while. When 
well bred people contradict anybody, they say instead 
of no^ I ask pardoriy but I take it to be otherwise^ or, it 
seems to me to be the contrary ; but a flat No is as 
much the same as saying you lye ; for which if you 
were a man you would be knocked down, and per- 
haps run through the body. To refresh your English, 
I send you here a pretty little galant epigram, written 
upon a lady's fan by the late Bishop of Rochester, 
Dr. Atterbury. 

Flavia the least and slightest toy, 
Can with resistless art employ. 
This Fan in other hands would prove 
An Engine of small force in Love ; 
But she with graceful air and mien 
Not to be told nor safely seen, 
Directs its wanton motions so, 
It wounds us more than Cupid's bow. 
Gives coollness to the matdiless Dame, 
To every other breast a Flame. 

This epigram you see turns upon the flame of 
love, which is a common metaphor used by lovers, 
and the coolness that fanning gives. But you will- 
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naturally ask me what is a metaphor, and I will tell 
you that it is a short simile, but then what is a simile ? 
A simile is a comparison, as for example, if you 
should say that Charles the I2th of Sweden was as 
brave as a lyon, that would be a simile, because you 
compare him to a lyon ; but if you said that Charles 
the 1 2th was a lyon, that would be a metaphor, be- 
cause you do not say that he was like a lyon, but 
that he was a lyon. Do you understand this ? Good 
night my little boy, be attentive to your book, well 
bred in company, and alive at your play. Be totus 
in Hits. 

Bath, Nov. 7, 1764. 
My Dear Little Boy, 

When we parted, I supplied you with much better 
company than myself, for I sent Voltaire home with 
you, who is the most entertaining and the most in- 
structive company that I know. The more you are 
acquainted with him, the more I am sure you will 
like him. Therefore familiarize yourself with him 
and take him in your hand at all your leisure hours. 
He will inform you of general and universal history, 
which no gentleman should be ignorant of; nay 
even women must have a general notion of history, 
or they will be laughed at and justly ridiculous ; now 
there is nothing in all the world so carefully to be 
guarded against, as ridicule. Ridicule always sticks, 
and is not to be got the better of, and the strongest 
ridicule that can be fixed upon a man is that of 
ignorance, especially of those things which every- 
body is supposed to know something of; such as 
history, geography, Latin, and the modern languages. 
I have marked with a pencil many of the most 
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remarkable passages in Voltaire ; read those places 
twice over, and if they strike you, as much as they 
did me, write them down, that you may be sure to 
remember them, for no body forgets what they have 
once writt down. You cannot imagine how much 
credit and reputation you will get in the world by 
knowing history well. History is in truth the record 
of mankind, in which you will find various examples 
of good and ill, and I both hope and believe that you 
will imitate the good and abhorr the bad. You re- 
member that you promised me upon your word and 
honour, that you would apply yourself with attention 
to learning, and therefore I am sure that you will, for 
you know very well, that upon honour is the oath, and 
the only oath of an honest man and a gentleman, 
and whoever breaks that oath, is despised, and looked 
upon as a scoundrel. As I rely upon this I expect to 
find you much improved at my return to London, and 
if you answer my expectation, ask me for whatever 
you will, and you shall have it 
God bless you. 

[Being No. 7 of the 14 letters on " The Art of Pleasing."] 

Bath, Dec. 12, 1765. 
My Dear Little Boy, 

If you have not command enough over yourself to 
conquer your humour, as I hope you will, and as I 
am sure every rational creature may have, never go 
into company while the fit of ill humour is upon you. 
Instead of companys diverting you in those moments, 
you will displease and probably shock them, and you 
will part worse friends than you met. But whenever 
you find in yourself a disposition to suUenness, con- 
tradiction, or testyness, it will be in vain to seek fof a 
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cure abroad ; stay at home, let your humour ferment 
and work itself off. Chearfullness and good humour 
are of all qualifications the most amiable in company, 
for though they do not necessarily imply good nature 
and good breeding, they act them at least very well, 
sind that is all that is required in mixed company. I 
have indeed known some very ill-natured people who 
are very good humoured in company, but I never 
knew any body generally ill humoured in company, 
who was not essentially ill natured. When there is 
no malevolence in the heart, there is always a chear- 
fullness and ease in the countenance and the manners. 
By good humour and chearfullness, I am far from 
meaning noisy mirth and loud peals of laughter, 
which are the distinguishing characteristicks of the 
vulgar and the ill-bred, whose mirth is a kind of a 
storm. Observe it, the vulgar often laugh, but never 
smile, whereas well bred people often smile, and 
seldom or never laugh. A witty thing never excited 
laughter, it pleases only the mind, and never distorts 
the countenance. A glaring absurdity, a blunder, a 
silly accident, and those things that are generally 
called comical may excite a momentary laugh, 
though never a loud nor a long one among well bred 
people. Sudden passion is called a short lived mad- 
ness ; it is a madness indeed, but the fitts of it gener- 
ally return so often in cholerick people that it may 
well be called a continuall madness. Should you 
happen to be of this unfortunate disposition, which 
God forbid, make it your constant study to subdue, or 
at least to check it. When you find your choler rising, 
resolve neither to speak to, nor answer the person 
who excites it, but stay till you find it subsiding, and 
then speak deliberately. I have known many people, 
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who by the rapidity of their speech have run away 
with themselves into a passion. I will mention to you 
a trifling and perhaps you will think a ridiculous 
receipt, toward checking the excess of passion, of 
which I think that I have experienced the utility my- 
self Do everything in menuet time, speak, think, 
and move always in that measure, equally free from 
the dullness of slow, or the hurry and huddle of quick 
time. This movement moreover will allow you some 
moments to think forwards, and the Graces to accom- 
pany what you say or do, for they are never repre- 
sented, as either running, or dozing. Observe a man 
in a passion, see his eyes glaring, his face inflamed, 
his limbs trembling, and his tongue stammering and 
faulting with rage, and then ask yourself calmly 
whether you would upon any account be that human 
wild beast. Such creatures are hated and dreaded in 
all companys where they are let loose, as people do 
not chuse to be exposed to the disagreable necessity 
of either knocking down these brutes or being knocked 
down by them. Do on the contrary endeavour to be 
cooU and steddy upon all occasions. The advantages 
of such a steddy calmness, are innumerable, and would 
be too tedious to relate. It may be acquired by care 
and reflexion. If it could not, that reason which dis- 
tinguishes men from brutes, would be given us to very 
little purpose. As a proof of this I never saw, and 
scarcely ever heard of a quaker in a passion. In 
truth there is in that sect, a decorum, a decency, and 
an amiable simplicity, that I know in no other. 
Having mentioned the Graces in this letter, I cannot 
end it, without recommending to you most earnestly 
the advice of the wisest of the Antients, to sacrifice to 
them devoutly and daily. When they are propitious 
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they adorn everything and engage everybody. — But 
are they to be acquired ? Yes to a certain degree 
they are, by attention, observation, and assiduous 
worship. Nature, I admitt, must first have made you 
capable of adopting them, and then observation and 
imitation will make them in time your own. There are 
Graces of the mind as well as of the body ; the former 
give an easy engaging turn to the thoughts and the ex- 
pressions, the latter to motions, attitude and address. 
No man perhaps ever possessed them all ; he would 
be too happy that did, but if you will attentively 
observe those gracefuU and engaging manners, which 
please you most in other people, you may easily 
collect what will equally please others in you, and 
engage the majority of the Graces on your side, insure 
the casting vote, and be returned Aimable. There are 
people whom the Precieuse of Moliere, very justly, 
though very affectedly, calls les Antipodes des Graces. 
If these unhappy people are formed by nature invin- 
cibly Maussades and awkward, they are to be pityed, 
rather than blamed or ridiculed, but nature has dis- 
inherited few people to that degree. 

[No. 1 1 of the same series.] 

Jan. lo, 1766. 

My Dear Little Boy, 

I KNOW that you are generous and benevolent in 
your nature, but that, though the principal point, is 
not quite enough, you must seem so too. I do not 
mean ostentatiously, but do not be ashamed, as many 
young fellows are, of owning the laudable sentiments 
of good nature and humanity which you really feell. 
I have known many young men, who desired to be 
reckoned men of spirit, affect a hardness and an 
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unfeelingness, which in reality they never had. Their 
conversation is in the decisive and minatory tone ; 
they are for breaking bones, cutting off ears, throwing 
people out of the window, &c., and all these fine 
declarations, they ratify with horrible and silly oaths. 
All this to be thought men of spirit Astonishing 
error this, which necessarily reduces them to this 
dilemma ; if they really mean what they say, they are 
brutes, and if they do not, they are fools for saying it. 
This however is a common character amongst young 
men. Carefully avoid this contagion, and content 
yourself with being calmly and mildly resolute and 
steddy, when you are thoroughly convinced that you 
are in the right, for this is true spirit. What is com- 
monly called in the world, a man or a woman of 
spirit, are the two most detestable and most danger- 
ous animals that inhabit it. They are wrongheaded, 
captious, jealous, offended without reason, and offend- 
ing with as little. The man of spirit has immediate 
recourse to his sword, and the woman of spirit to her 
tongue, and it is hard to say which of the two is the 
most mischievous weapon. It is too usuall a thing, 
in many companys, to take the tone of scandal and 
defamation; some gratify their malice, and others 
think that they show their wit by it. But I hope 
that you will never adopt this tone. On the contrary, 
do you always take the favourable side of the question, 
and without an offensive and flat contradiction, seem 
to doubt, and represent the uncertainty of reports 
where private malice is at least very apt to mingle 
itself This candid and temperate behaviour will 
please the whole uncandid company, though a sort 
of gentle contradiction to their unfavourable insinua- 
tions ; as it makes them hope that they may in their 
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turns find an advocate in you. There is another kind 
of offensiveness often used in company, which is to 
throw out hints and insinuations, only applicable to 
and felt by one or two persons in the company, who are 
consequently both embarrassed and angry, and the 
more so, as they are the more unwilling to show that 
they apply these hints to themselves. Have a watch 
over yourself never to say anything that either the 
whole company, or any one person in it, can reason- 
ably or pr6bably take ill, and remember the French 
saying, quHl ne faut pas parler de corde, dans la maison 
d'un pendu. Good nature universally charms, even 
all those who have none, and it is impossible to be 
Aimable without both the reality and the appearances 
of it. 



[No. 12 of the same series.] 

Jan. 14, 1766. 

My Dear Little Boy, 

The egotism is the usuall and favourite figure of 
most people's rhetorick, which I hope you will never 
adopt ; but on the contrary most scrupulously avoid. 
Nothing is more disagreable nor irksome to the com- 
pany than to hear a man either praising or condemn- 
ing himself; for both proceed from the same motive, 
vanity. I would allow no man to speak of himself, 
unless in a court of justice, in his own deffence, or as 
a witness. Shall a man speak in his own praise, how- 
ever justly } No. The hero of his own little tale 
always puzzles and disgusts the company, who do not 
know what to say nor how to look. Shall he blame 
himself? No. Vanity, is as much the motive of his 
self condemnation, as of his own panegyrick. I have 
known many people take shame to themselves, and 
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with a modest contrition confess themselves guilty of 
most of the cardinal virtues. They have such a weak- 
ness in their nature, that they cannot help being too 
much moved, with the misfortunes and miserys of 
their fellow-creatures ; which they feell, perhaps more 
but at least as much as they do their own. Their 
generosity, they are sensible, is imprudence, for they 
are apt to carry it too far, from the weak though irre- 
sistible beneficence of their nature. They are possibly 
too jealous of their honour, and too irascible when- 
ever they think that it is touched, and this proceeds 
from their unhappy warm constitution which makes 
them too tender and sensible upon that point. And 
so on, of all the virtues possible. A poor trick, and a 
wretched instance of human vanity, that deffeats its 
own purpose. Do you be sure never to speak of 
yourself, for yourself, nor against yourself; but let 
your character speak for you. Whatever that says 
will be believed, but whatever you say of it, will not, 
and only make you odious or ridiculous. Be con- 
stantly upon your guard against the various snares 
and effects of vanity and self love. It is impossible 
to extinguish them, they are without exception in 
every human breast, and in the present state of nature 
it is very right that they should be so, but endeavour 
to keep them within due bounds, which is very pos- 
sible. In this case dissimulation is almost meritorious, 
and the seeming modesty of the hero or of the patriot 
adorns their other virtues ; I use the word of seeming^ 
for their valets de chambre know better. Vanity is 
the more odious and shocking to every body, because 
every body without exception has vanity; and two 
vanitys can never love one another, any more than 
according to the vulgar saying, two of a trade can. 
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If you desire to please universally men and women, 
address yourself to their passions and weaknesses, 
gain their hearts, and then let their reason do its 
worst against you. 

Wednesday. 

My Dear Little Boy, 

Ovid has very many (perhaps too many) epigram- 
matical turns, scattered through his works. For 
instance, to show that old women love exceedingly 
to talk, he represents one, who, though sacrificing to 
Tacita the Goddess of Silence, could hardly hold her 
tongue. 

Ecce Anus in Mediis residens annosa puellis. 
Sacra facit Tacitae ; vix tamen ipsa tacet. 

In another place speaking of envy whom he 
personifys he says, 

Vixque tenet lacrymas, quia Nil Lachrymabile Cernit. 

She had looked all around her and lamented because 
she saw nothing lamentable. It is the nature of envy, 
to grieve at other people's happyness, and to find a 
pleasure in knowing of their distresses and misfor- 
tunes. It is a mean, base, and tormenting passion, to 
which I dare say your little heart is an utter stranger, 
and I hope always will be. A proof that it is the 
vilest, and the basest of all passions, is that no man 
ever yet owned having any, though he had ever so 
much in reality. People will often confess the most 
heinous crimes, and even glory in some, but no one 
man ever yet confessed himself to be envious. 
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Blackheath, Thursday [1766]. 

My Dear Little Boy, 

I SEND you here inclosed two letters, the one from 
your father, the other from your sister. You will see 
by the former what your father expects, and by the 
latter what your sister already performs. However I 
will tell you a secret which for your own sake I am sure 
you will not disclose. It is that I love you so well 
that I cannot love that little girl, because I plainly 
see that she will bring you to shame. Consider, a 
little girl, always bred in the country, and con- 
sequently could have no good masters, who speaks 
French perfectly, writes finely, and knows a great deal 
of history, consider, I say, with yourself that people 
will be very apt to make comparisons between you, 
and then ask yourself seriously, on whose side the 
advantage will be.^ And all this she has learned 
singly, by application and attention. Were I you, I 
would outdo her in both, or I would change cloaths 
with her, for ignorance is only pardonable in petty- 
coats. I have got you the letter case, and the Roman 
Comique which you ordered me to provide for you 
the next time we met, for I dare not disobey you. 
Do you from time to time look over the English, 
French, and Latin verses you have learned by heart, 
or do you let them slip out of your memory as easily 
as they slipped into it, and perhaps more so ? One 
may justly say of memory what the ordinary 
people say of legs. Have legs and use legs. Have 
memory and use memory^ for it is certain that the 
best memory in the world will be lost if not used. To 
keep yours in breath I send you now a pretty copy of 
verses upon a fan, written by Atterbury late Bishop 
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of Rochester ; it is epigrammaticall as you will find 
by the two last lines. 

Flavia the least and slightest Toy, 
Can with resistless Art employ. 
This Fan in meaner hands would prove 
An Engine of small force in Love ; 
But she with graceful air and mien, 
Not to be told nor safely seen, 
Directs its wanton motions so, 
It woimds us more than Cupid's bow. 
Gives cooUness to the matchless Dame^ 
To every other Breast a Flame. 

Observe that the opposition of coollness ^nA flame ^ 
makes what is called both in Latin and Greek an 
antithesis. All contrarys when set in opposition to 
each other, as great and small, black and white, heat 
and cold, &c., are so many antitheses. You have, I 
dare say, made many antitheses without knowing 
them, as MoHere's Bourgeois Gentilhomme was 
informed that he spoke prose without knowing it. 
God bless thee. 



Blackheath, Saturday, July, 1766. 

My Dear Little Boy, 

You have lately in your travels seen so many 
persons, places, and things, that you put me in mind 
of that great man mentioned by Homer, and after- 
wards by Horace, qui mores multorum hominum vidit 
et Urbes ; for you have not only seen Cambridge, but 
also Clare Hall and Hockrel. There is an anti- 
climax for you, and if you do not know what an 
anticlimax is. Dr. Dodd, I believe, upon application to 
him will probably tell you. Do you know too, that 
you are a relation of the University of Cambridge, for 
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she was my Alma Mater^ and consequently must be 
akin to you. Your letter which I received three days 
ago, I will swear, was all your own, for it had all 
those elegant inaccuracys quas incuriafudit ; But I do 
not wonder at it, and I believe your mind will not be 
resettled till next week at soonest ; as these therefore 
are not your Mollia tempora fandi^ I will say no 
more but God bless you. 

Blackheath, Sept. 24th, 1766. 
My Dear Little Julus, 

Since you declare me your Avunculus Hector ^ I 
must own you for my little Julus. Julus or Ascanius, 
which you please, was a good sort of a boy in his 
time, but to be sure, not to compare to you, for I have 
very good reason to believe, that he could not speak 
one word of French, and that he never red either Ovid 
or Justin. This might possibly proceed from his 
giddyness and inattention, for Virgil describes him as 
a lively one ; or perhaps (for I would not wrong him) 
it might be owing to there being no such thing at 
that time, as French, Justin, or Ovid in the world, and 
this conjecture seems to me the most probable. 

I thankfully accept of your dedication of your 
works, but pray remember to flatter me exceedingly 
in it; for I love flattery and own it, but not better 
than all the rest of mankind, though they do not own 
it. We all carry a flatterer in our breasts ; I mean 
self love, which deceives and flatters us more than the 
most fulsome dedication in the world. Truth is never 
regarded in a dedication or a panegyrick, but the 
praises of the patron must be kept within the bounds 
of possibility. For instance, in your dedication to 
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me, I would not advise you to celebrate my military 
atchievements by sea or land, nor my Patagonian 
stature, for that would be too strong ; but everything 
short of that, will be extremely proper ; then you may 
add, that you could say a great deal more to my honour 
and glory, but that you are affraid of offending my 
modesty, and conclude the whole with what Pliny says 
to the Emperor Trajan, Cum jam omnis adulatio 
exhausta sit in alios, hoc tantum nobis superest ut de 
te silere audeamus. 

The inference from all this is that in the common 
intercourse of life you must to a certain degree flatter 
all those whom you would please. 

God bless thee, my Julus. 

Bath, Nov. 5, 1766. 
My Dear Little Boy, 

See how punctual I am ; I told you that I would 
write to you first from hence; I arrived here but 
yesterday, and I write to day. When I saw you last 
Sunday, you assured me that you had a clear con- 
science, and I believe it, for I cannot suppose you 
could be guilty of so horrible a crime, as that of 
asserting an untruth. To say the truth I think you 
have but few faults, and as I perceive them, I shall 
make it my business to correct them, and assume the 
office of censor. If I mistake not I have discovered 
in that little heart some lurking seeds of pride which 
nature who has been very kind to you never sowed 
there, but were transplanted there by vulgar folly and 
adulation at Mansfield. You was there my young 
squire, and sometimes perhaps by anticipation my 
young lord. Well and what then ? Do not you feell 
that you owe those advantages wholly to chance and 
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not to any merit of your own ? Are you better born, 
as silly people call it, than the servant who wipes your 
shoes? Not in the least, he had a father and a 
mother, and they had fathers and mothers, and 
grandfathers and grandmothers and so on, up to the 
first creation of the human species, and is conse- 
quently of as antient a family as yourself. It is true 
your family has been more lucky than his, but not 
one jot better. You will find in Ulysses's speech for 
the armour of Achilles, this sensible observation. 
Nam genus et proavoSy et quae non fecimus ipsi^ 
vix ea nostra voco. Moreover you desire, and very 
laudably, to please, which if you have any pride is 
absolutely impossible, for there is not in nature so 
hatefuU and so ridiculous a character, as that of a 
man who is proud of his birth and rank. All people 
hate and ridicule him, he is mimicked, and has nick- 
names given him, such as the Sovereign^ the sublime^ 
the stately &c. I allow you to be proud of superior 
merit and learning when you have them, but that is 
not the blameable and absurd pride of birth and 
rank that I mean, on the contrary it is a blame- 
less and pardonable vanity, if not carried too far. 
Have but the qualitys which Lucretius assigns to 
Memmius, — 

" quero tu Dea Tempore in omni. 
Omnibus Omatimi voluisti excellere rebus.*' 

Be but Memmius and I allow you to be a little proud 

of so many virtues, nay more I shall be proud of 

you too, 

I would have you write to me every other Saturday, 

but intirely of your own inditing and spelling. I 

know very well that Dr. Dodd can write very good 

letters, but I want to see in your inditing the progress 
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of your own mind. Make my compliments to the 
Dr., and be as good a boy as you have been of late, 
and God bless you. 

Bath, Nov. 17, 1766. 
My Dear Little Boy, 

I AM in this haste to answer your letter which I 
received but this morning, because I believe that my 
answer will give you almost as much satisfaction as 
your letter gave me. It was perfectly well, both as to 
the writing and the inditing part, the English was 
good, and the spelling correct. Go on so my dear 
boy, and I will promise both myself and you, that 
you will do in that sphere of life to which I destine 
you. It is a common saying, that ex quovis ligno 
non fit Mercurius^ but I see with pleasure that ex 
tuo ligno fiet tandem Mercurius, I am glad you 
saw my Lord Mayor's show, for I would have you 
see everything, that you may stare and wonder at 
nothing. 

" Nil admirari prope res est una Numici, 
Solaque quae possit facere et servare beatum." 

I take it for granted, that you see what you see 
and hear what you hear ; which I can tell you many 
people do not, from an idle and inattentive dissipation 
of thought. If you ask them an account of what they 
have been seeing, they are apt to answer that they 
really did not mind that particular circumstance, 
which is saying in plain English that they minded 
nothing, and that in effect, they did not see, what 
they went to see, I know your young companion 
Mr, Ernest very well, and am very glad that you have 
him with you, for he is a very well bred pretty boy. 
I will tell you how you may make good use of him, 
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and that is, by stealing some of his German. If you 
ask him frequently, how da you call this, and how do 
you say that in German, he will, I am sure, gladly tell 
you. I will have you know in time every modern 
language of Europe, which will be of very great 
advantage to you, in your course of life ; for a man 
that knows all languages is of all countrys, as a man 
who knows history is of all times. I find your father 
enabled you to celebrate your birthday magnificently. 
Eat as much game as you please, but I hope you will 
never kill any yourself ; and indeed, I think you are 
above any of those rustick illiberal sports, of guns, 
dogs, and horses, which characterize our English 
bumpkin country gentlemen ; who are the most 
unlicked creatures in the world, unless sometimes 
by their hounds. A propos of your birthday you are 
now turned of eleven — think of that A bon entendeur 
salute in Latin Verbum sapienti sat est. Make my 
compliments to Dr. and Mrs. Dodd, and tell him 
that I will answer his letter very soon. God bless 
you. 

Monday morning, March, 1767. 

My Dear Boy, 

I WAS very glad to hear that in one of your late 
essays, you preferred ambition to avarice, and indeed 
there is hardly any comparison between them. 
Avarice is a mean, ignoble, and dirty passion ; I 
never knew a miser that had any one great or good 
quality ; but ambition, even where it is a vice, is at 
least the vice of a gentleman. Ambition according 
to its object is either blameable, or commendable. 
Tyrants and conquerors, who ravage and desolate 
the world, and trample upon all the rights of mankind 
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to gratify their ambition, are doubtless the greatest 
and most dangerous of all criminals. But an ambition 
to excell others in all virtuous and laudable things is 
not only blameless, but highly meritorious, and should 
extend from the least, to the greatest objects. You 
may, and I hope have, that ambition in your little 
sphere. I remember that when I was of your age, I 
had a strong ambition to excell all my co-temporarys 
in whatever was praiseworthy. I laboured hard to 
outstrip them in learning, I was mortified if in our 
little plays, they seemed more dextrous than I was ; 
nay I was uneasy if they danced, walked, or sat, more 
genteelly than myself. Those little things are by no 
means to be neglected, for they are of more use in 
the common intercourse of life, than you imagine them 
to be, especially in your profession^ which is speaking 
in publick. I say in your profession^ for you must 
excell in that, or you will be no body. You guess, I 
am sure, that I mean speaking well, both in publick 
assemblys, and in private conversation. Cicero speaks 
of eloquence, as the principal object of a laudable 
ambition, and asserts it to be the chief distinction 
between man and beast. "Quam ob rem quis hoc 
non Jure miretur, summ6que in eo elaborandum esse 
arbitretur, ut, quo uno homines maxime bestiis prae- 
stent, in hoc hominibus ipsis antecellat." This is one 
kind of ambition whose object is pleasure, and publick 
utility, and consequently meritorious. O ! what 
exquisite joy must it give an honest man (you see 
I endeavour to imitate your florid eloquence) to see 
multitudes hang upon his tongue, and persuaded to 
adopt his opinion, instead of their own, if they had 
any, for very often they have none, and if they have, 
it is probably an erroneous one. I send you herewith 
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an excellent collection of Cicero's thoughts upoii 
various subjects, the Latin on one side, and the 
French translation by L'Abb6 d'Olivet on the other, 
which French translation will enable you to under- 
stand the original Latin, better than can be expected 
at your age. I have marked what he says upon 
eloquence, read it with attention. God bless my boy. 

To Master Stanhope. 

Omnium Puerorum facile Principi, et Clarissimo 

Histrioni &c. 



Monday morning, March 23, 1767. 

My Dear Boy, 

You performed your different parts so well last 
Saturday, and with so much applause, that you may 
well bear to hear the trifling articles in which you 
failed, and which you can easily correct another time. 
In the first place you wore your hat ill most part 
of the time, for it did not cover your eye-brows, which 
gives an awkward and country air; whereas when- 
ever your hat is upon your head, remember that it 
must cover your eye-brows. In the next place you 
often stooped, which has always a very ill effect, and 
seems to imply a lazy negligence, which is injurious 
to the company who love to observe a strong desire 
of pleasing in every particular. In the last place you 
did not always look your part in Don Sebastian, and 
I believe you was tired with the length of it, for you 
looked off to the audience, you played with and 
twirled the hilt of your sword which you then had in 
your hand, and upon hearing a coach rattle by, you 
had a great mind to look out of the window to see 
whose it was. Observe Garrick, and you will find 
that throughout his part, he never has a look, nor a 
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motion, but what is strictly relative and necessary to 
It, These are all, I confess, little deffects ; but little 
things, that seem separately but trifles, become in the 
aggregate objects that deserve attention. You have 
seen over the curtain at Drury Lane this motto, 
Totus mundus agit Histrionem; and it is very true, 
for we are all actors upon the great theatre of the 
world, though of very different parts. Those, whom 
nature, education, and application have conspired to 
adorn, act the great parts; but they are but few, 
compared to the herd of mankind, who though usefuU 
in their way are but the candle-snuffers and scene- 
shifters of the universal theatre; you may act a 
distinguished part upon it, if you will take pains ; 
and your late attempts upon your little theatre may 
in some degree contribute to it. Your great object 
must be speaking in publick assemblys, elegantly, 
eloquently, and gracefully. Have this important 
object always in your thoughts, and let all your 
study and endeavours tend to it. I said gracefully^ 
for without the advantages of gracefuU action and 
elocution, the greatest eloquence of composition will 
be but lame. Socrates, one of the wisest men that 
ever lived, inculcated into all the young men who 
approached him to sacrifice to the Graces. 0t;€ 
Xa/)i<ri, I think it was, but if I am out in my Greek, 
you will set me right. May the Graces adorn you 
and may God bless you. 
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Blackheath, June 8, 1767. 
My Dear Boy, 

The famous Itinerary of Antoninus, is not to be 
compared to yours. In all probability he never 
passed through Hatfield, Stevenage, Bugden, &c, at 
least he makes no mention of any of those places, 
and moreover he wrote his in Latin, which few 
English readers can understand, whereas yours is in 
your vernacular^ and consequently adapted to the 
meanest English reader. Seriously, my boy, I was 
extremely pleased with your letter ; it was very clear, 
methodical, good English, good spelling, and well 
wrote even to the end, which between you and me 
was a little extraordinary, /^7^/f votre etourderie, I do 
not believe that you would have done so much for 
any other body. I hope you do not neglect to 
translate your master, Cicero, for I look upon you as 
his apprentice, and by diligence you will in time be 
able to set up for yourself, and carry on his trade. It 
is the best trade in this country. I am glad that 
your sister meets with your approbation ; I never 
doubted but that she would, for you love application 
wherever you find it, and she has a g^eat deal, conse- 
quently a great deal of knowledge. I have been 
settled here these four days, but till yesterday and 
to-day I have not been able to run about, and play, 
the weather has been so bad. Make my compliments 
to all your relations at Mansfield, and write to me 
once more by next Saturday's post God bless thee. 

N.B. — Your letter had no date. You should al- 
ways date your letters, the first thing you do, when 
you sit down to write. 
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Wednesday. 
Cedite Romani Scriptores, Cedite Graii ; 

Pindar, Anacreon, Horace, and all the lyrick tribe, 
are now no more, since you touch the tunefull lyre. 
I presume you will not deal much longer in easy 
Anacreonticks, but soon strike the Lesbian lyre, and 
do justice, by an incomparable English version, to the 
tender and unfortunate Sappho. 

Do not be concerned, as you seem to be, at the 
expense you put me to in masters, for it is in your 
power to pay me with interest, as a man of honour 
should do ; I do not mean in money, but in improve- 
ment, and in learning all that they can teach you ; 
But I must remind you, that having had a better 
education than most boys, I shall expect, and so will 
the world, that you shall turn out a better man than 
most men. Remember that to whom much is given, 
from him much will be expected. Your reputation is 
at stake. Make my compliments to Dr. and Mrs. 
Dodd, and to your Pylades, Master Ernst. The first 
time we meet, I will pay your immense account. I 
am glad you read Voltaire's Universal Modem 
History. It is an history wrote by a man of sense, 
for the use of other men of sense. He passes over 
all minute and trifling details, and only dwells upon 
important events, such as the great revolutions of 
empires, the manners of the times, and the progressions 
of human reason, arts, and sciences. 

God bless thee my little Lyrick. 

Blackheath, July i6, 1768. 
I DARE say you know and perhaps too well that in 
time probably you will have a title and a good estate, 
but I dare say you know too that you will owe them 
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merely to chance, and not to any merit of your own, 
be your merit never so great. Whenever you come 
to the possession of them, there will be people enow 
mean and absurd enough to flatter you upon them. 
Be upon your guard against such wretches, and be 
assured that they must think you a fool, and that 
they have private views to gratify by such impudent 
adulation. The most absurd character that I know 
of in the world, and the finest food for satyr and 
ridicule, is a sublime and stately man of quality, who 
without one grain of any merit, strutts pompously in 
all the dignity of an ancient descent from a long 
restive race of droning kingSy or more probably 
derived to him from fool to fool. I could name 
many men of great quality and fortune, who would 
pass through the world quietly, unknown and un- 
laughed at, were it not for those accidental advantages 
upon which they value themselves, and treat their 
inferiors, as they call them, with arrogance and con- 
tempt. But I never knew a n\^n of quality and 
fortune, respected upon those accounts, unless he was 
humble with his title, and extensively generous and 
beneficent with his fortune. My Lord is become a 
ridiculous nick-name for those proud fools ; see My 
Lord comes ; there's My Lord; that is in other words, 
see the puppy ^ there is the blockhead, I am sure you 
would by all means avoid ridicule, for it sticks longer 
even than an injury, and to avoid it, wear your title 
as if you had it not ; but for your estate, let distress 
and want, even without merit, feel that you have one. I 
remember four fine lines of Voltaire upon this subject : 

R^pandez vos bienfaits avec mag^nificence, 
M^me aux moins vertueux ne les refusez pas ; 
Ne vous informez pas de leur reconnoissance, 
II est grand, il est beau, de faire des ingrats. 
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By these virtues you may dignify your title, when 
you have one, but remember that your title without 
them can never dignify you. Nothing is more 
common than pride without dignity. A man of 
sense and virtue will always have dignity ; but a fool, 
if shuffled by chance into great rank and fortune, 
will be proud of both. iThere is as much difference 
between pride and dignity, as there is between power 
and authority. Power may fall to the share of a 
Nero or a Caligula, but authority can only be the 
attendant of the confidence mankind have in your 
sense and virtue. Aristides and Cato had authority. 
I would not write such serious letters to any other 
boy of your age, but Dr. Dodd has taught you to 
think, and to distinguish the various shades of the 
same things. God bless thee. 

Blackheath, Sept. 15, 1768. 
My Dear Boy, 

I SEND you enclosed a letter from your friend 
young Mr. Chenevix, which you should answer in 
about a month. Politeness is as much concerned in 
answering letters within a reasonable time, as it is in 
returning a bowe, immediately. A propos of letters, 
let us consider the various kinds of letters, and the 
general rules concerning them. Letters of business 
must be answered immediately, and are the easiest 
either to write or to answer, for the subject is ready 
and only requires great clearness and perspicuity in 
the treating. There must be no prettynesses, no 
quaintnesses, no antitheses, nor even wit Non est 
his Locus. The letters that are the hardest to write 
are those that are upon no subject at all, and which 
are like Small Talk in conversation. They admit of 
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wit if you have any, and of agreable trifling or 
badinage. For as they are nothing in themselves, 
their whole merit turns upon their ornaments; but 
they should seem easy and natural, and not smell of 
the lamp, as most of the letters I have seen printed 
do, and probably because they were wrote in the 
intention of printing them. Letters between real 
intimate friends are of course frequent, but then they 
require no care nor trouble, for there the heart leaves 
the understanding little or nothing to do. Matter 
and expression present themselves. There are two 
other sorts of letters, but both pretty much of the 
same nature. These are letters to great men your 
superiors, and Lettres galantes, I do not mean love 
letters, to fine women. Put flattery enough in them 
both, and they will be sure to please. I can assure 
you that men, especially great men, are not in the 
least behind hand with women in their love of flattery. 
Whenever you write to persons greatly your inferiors, 
and by way of giving orders, let your letters speak 
what I hope in God you will always feell, the utmost 
gentleness and humanity. If you happen to write to 
your valet de chambre, or your bailif, it is no great 
trouble to say Pray do such a thingy it will be taken 
kindly, and your orders^ will be the better executed for 
it. What good heart would roughly exert the power 
and superiority which chance more than merit has 
given him over many of his fellow creatures ? I pray 
God to bless you, but remember at the same time, 
that probably He will only bless you in proportion to 
your deserts. 

P. S. — I have left a dictionary in two volumes of 
German, French, and English, for you at Dr. Dodd's 
house in London, but notwithstanding that, I flatter 
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myself that I shall win my wager of you next Lady 
Day. 

Bath, Nov. 27, 1768. 
My Dear Boy, 

Your letter which I received yesterday was so 
pretty a one that I hope you kept a copy of it to 
show to Dr. Dodd, who I daresay will be extremely 
pleased with it. I have, upon my word, a greater 
regard for your decisions than for the decrees of the 
Popes and Oecumenical Counsels. I shall therefore 
from time to time apply to you for your opinion, 
where I have any doubts myself. As for instance 
pray tell me where is the difference between good 
nature and good humour. They seem to have some 
resemblance to each other, and yet not to be conver- 
tible terms. Can an ill-natured man be good- 
humoured, or a good-humoured man be ill-natured i 
I am not clear in that point, and wait for your 
opinion. I return my compliments to your right foot, 
and congratulate it upon having taken a righter turn 
of late. Mr. Desnoyers is the Priest of the Graces, 
who will offer them your sacrifices, and make them 
propitious to you. The foot is a more material part 
than perhaps you are aware of, for you know that 
Hercules was known by his foot, Ex pede Herculem ; 
which I presume was a very large one, though none 
of the veteres codices mention whether he turned it 
inwards or outwards. It is in ancient history an 
hiatus valde deflendiis. Physicians observe that there 
is a mutual and quick communication between the 
head and the feet, so that who knows but that a 
wrong turn in the foot, may produce a wrong turn in 
the head, which would be a capital misfortune. In 
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the Roman Senate there were many senators, who 
were only known by their feet, and for that reason 
called Pedarii Senatores, for they never spoke, and 
only manifested their opinions by walking on one 
side or the other of the Senate House. Many such 
are stirring at this day. I will only add upon this 
subject, that in either politicks or love, it is reckoned 
a great point gained, to have got the length of the 
party's foot Having thus proved to you by serious 
and solid arguments the great importance of that 
basis of the human structure the foot, I recommend 
yours to your attention, and Monsieur Desnoyer's 
care, and so heartily bid you farewell till the next 
time. 



Blackheath, Sept 6, 1769. 
My Dear Boy, 

You engross my thoughts, and I often reflect with 
pleasure upon what I hope and believe you will be 
when you are grown up ; but on the other hand I 
cannot help sometimes reflecting with horror, upon 
what you may be, if you should fall into ill company 
or follow ill examples. I shall therefore, as I have 
done for some time past, point out to you good and 
bad characters for your imitation or abhorrence. 
There are now two sorts of young fellows about town, 
who call themselves Btuks and Bloods, They are very 
like one another, being equally the sons of riot and 
ill manners. They are perpetually engaged in scrapes, 
assaults and batterys; they frequent infamous houses, 
and often pass their nights in the round house. The 
choicest figures of their rhetorick are oaths and curses, 
and their favourite curse is Damn you. All things, 
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whether animate or inanimate, that they dislike are 
damned things. Who gave these puppys authority to 
damn anything but themselves, which they are indeed 
in a fair way of doing ? So that their curses, thank 
God, are as absurd as they are wicked. Were I 
about the town now as I used to be, I would swear 
the peace against these scoundrels, bring them before 
Justice Fielding, and have them bound over to their 
good behaviour. Such wretches I am sure you will 
carefully shun and sincerely abhorr. There are a 
thousand societies of such fools, as the advertisements 
in the newspapers daily inform us, but none of thdm 
profess the disturbance of publick peace and decency 
but the Bucks and the Bloods, Let it be a rule with 
you never to engage in any connections, societys, or 
clubs, where the object is not commendable, and 
where the individuals are not people of sense and 
parts. I admitt that all people of parts do not always 
behave as they ought to do, but if they have real good 
sense and parts, at bottom, they will come about 
right sooner or later. Do you, my Dear Boy, set out 
J^ight, go on right, and want no conversion. God bless 
thee. 



Blackheath, Sept. 12, 1769. 
My Dear Boy, 

After my death, Sir William's, and your father's, 
you will be in a situation that would make a fool 
proud and insolent, and a wise man more humble 
and obliging. I therefore easily judge of the effect 
which it will have upon you. You will have a pretty 
good estate, and a pretty antient title. I allow you 
to be glad of both, but I charge you to be proud of 
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neither of those merely fortuitous advantages, the 
attendants of your birth, not the rewards of any 
merit of yours. Your title will enable you to serve 
your country, your estate to serve your friends, and 
to realise your present benevolence of heart into 
beneficence to your fellow creatures. The rabble, 
that is at least three parts in four of mankind, admire 
riches and titles so much, that they envy and conse- 
quently hate the possessors of them ; but if (which too 
seldom happens) those riches are attended by an 
extensive beneficence, and the titles by an easy 
affability, the possessors will then be adored. Take 
your choice, I am sure you will not hesitate. There 
is not in my mind a finer subject for ridicule, than a 
man who is proud of his birth, and jealous of his 
rank ; his civility is an insolent protection, his walk is 
stately and processional, and he calls his inferiors only 
fellows, I remember a silly lord of this kind who one 
day, when the House was up, came to the door in 
Palace Yard, and finding none of his servants there, 
asked the people who stood at the door, where are my 
fellows ; upon which one of them answered him, your 
lordship has no fellow in the world. All silly men 
are not proud, but I averr that all proud men are 
silly without exception. Vanity is not always pride, 
but pride is always a foollish ill-grounded vanity. 
Vanity that arises from a consciousness of virtue and 
knowledge is a very pardonable vanity, but then even 
that vanity should be prudently concealed. Upon the 
whole, the greater your rank, the greater your fortune 
may be, the more affability, complaisance, and bene- 
ficence will be expected from you, if you would not 
be hated, or ridiculous. But I need not I am sure 
have treated this subject, for your own good sense and 
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good heart would have suggested to you all I have 
said, and more. God bless you. 



to be delivered after lord chesterfield's 

Death. 
My dear Boy, 

You will have received by my will solid proofs of 
my esteem and affection. This paper is not a will, 
and only conveys to you my most earnest requests, 
for your good alone, which requests, from your grati- 
tude for my past care, from your good heart, and 
your good sense, I persuade myself, you will observe 
as punctually as if you were obliged by law to do so. 
They are not the dictates of a peevish, sour old 
fellow, who affects to give good rules, when he can no 
longer give bad examples ; but the advice of an 
indulgent and tender friend (I had almost said 
parent), and the result of the long experience of one, 
hackneyed in the ways of life^ and calculated only to 
assist and guide your unexperienced youth. 

You will probably come to my title and estate only 
too soon, and at an age at which you will be much 
less fit to conduct yourself with discretion than you 
were at ten years old. This I know is a very unwel- 
come truth to a sprightly young fellow, and will 
hardly be believed by him ; but it is nevertheless a 
truth, and a truth which I most sincerely wish, though 
I cannot reasonably hope, that you may be firmly 
convinced of. At that critical period of life, the 
dangerous passions are busy, impetuous, and stifle all 
reflection, the spirits high, and examples in general 
bad. It is a state of continual ebriety for six or 
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seven years at least, and frequently attended by fatal 
and permanent consequences, both to body and mind. 
Believe yourself then to be drunk ; and as drunken 
men, when reeling, catch hold of the next thing in 
their way to support them, do you, my dear boy, hold 
by the rails of my experience. I hope they will 
hinder you from falling, though perhaps not from 
staggering a little sometimes. 

As to your religious and moral obligations I shall 
say nothing, because I know that you are thoroughly 
informed of them, and hope that you will scrupulously 
observe them, for if you do not you can neither be 
happy here nor hereafter. 

I suppose you of the age of one-and-twenty, and 
just returned from your travels much fuller of fire 
than reflection ; the first impressions you give of 
yourself, at your first entrance upon the great stage 
of life in your own country, are of infinite conse- 
quence, and to a great degree decisive of your future 
character. You will be tried first by the grand jury 
of Middlesex, and if they find a Bill against you, you 
must not expect a very favourable verdict from the 
many petty juries who will try you again in 
Westminster. 

Do not set up a tawdry, flaunting equipage, nor 
affect a grave one : let it be the equipage of a sensible 
young fellow, and not the gaudy one of a thoughtless 
young heir ; a frivolous iclat and profusion will lower 
you in the opinion of the sober and sensible part of 
mankind. Never wear over-fine clothes ; be as fine 
as your age and rank require, but do not distinguish 
yourself by any uncommon magnificence or singu- 
larity of dress. Follow the example of Martin, and 
equally avoid that of Peter or Jack. Do not think 
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of shining by any one trifling circumstance, but shine 
in the aggregate, by the union of great and good 
qualities, joined to the amiable accomplishments of 
manners, air and address. 

At your first appearance in town, make as many 
acquaintances as you please, and the more the better; 
but for some time contract no friendships. Stay a 
little and inform yourself of the characters of those 
young fellows with whom you must necessarily live 
more or less, but connect yourself intimately with 
none but such whose moral characters are unblem- 
ished. For it is a true saying, tell me who you live 
with and I will tell you what you are ; and it is 
equally true that when a man of sense makes a friend 
of a knave or a fool, he must have something bad to 
do, or to conceal. A good character will be soiled at 
least by frequent contact with a bad one. 

Do not be seduced by the fashionable word spirit, 
A man of spirit in the usual acceptation of that word 
is, in truth, a creature of strong and warm animal life 
with a weak understanding ; passionate, wrong- 
headed, captious, jealous of his mistaken honour, and 
suspecting unintended affronts, and, which is worse, 
willing to fight in support of his wrong head. Shun 
this kind of company, and content yourself with a 
cold, steady firmness and resolution. By the way, a 
woman of spirit is, mutatis mutandis^ the duplicate of 
this man of spirit ; a scold and a vixen. 

I shall say little to you against gaming, for my 
example cries aloud to you, do not game. Gaming is 
rather a rage than a passion ; it will break in upon all 
your rational pleasures, and perhaps with some stain 
upon yoqr character, if you should happen to win ; 
for whoever plays deep must necessarily lose his 
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money or his character. I have lost great sums at 
play, and am sorry I lost them, but I should now be 
much more sorry if I had won as much. As it is, I 
can only be accused of folly, to which I plead guilty. 
But, as in the common intercourse of the world you 
will often be obliged to play at social games, observe 
strictly this rule. Never sit down to play with men 
only, but let there always be a woman or two of the 
party, and then the loss or the gain cannot be 
considerable. 

Do not be in haste to marry,, but look about you 
first, for the affair is important. There are but two 
objects in marriage, love or money. If you marry for 
love, you will certainly have some very happy days, 
and probably many very uneasy ones, if for money, 
you will have no happy days and probably no uneasy 
ones ; in this latter case let the woman at least be 
such a one that you can live decently and amicably 
with, otherwise it is a robbery ; in either case, let her 
be of an unblemished and unsuspected character, and 
of a rank not indecently below your own. 

You will doubtless soon after your' return to 
England be a Member of one of the two Houses of 
Parliament ; there you must take pains to distinguish 
yourself as a speaker. The task is not very hard if 
you have common sense, as I think you have, and a 
great deal more. The Pedarrii SenatoreSy who were 
known only by their feet, and not by their heads, 
were always the objects of general contempt If, on 
your first, second or third attempt to speak, you 
should fail, or even stop short, from that trepidation 
and concern which every modest man feels upon 
those occasions, do not be discouraged, but persevere; 
it will do at last. Where there is a certain fund of 
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parts and knowledge, speaking is but a knack, which 
cannot fail of being acquired by frequent use. I 
must however add this caution, never write down your 
speeches beforehand ; if you do you may perhaps be 
a good declaimer, but will never be a debater. Pre- 
pare and digest your matter well in your own 
thoughts, and Verba non invita sequentur. But if 
you can properly introduce into your speech a shining 
declamatory period or two which the audience may 
carry home with them, like the favourite song of an 
opera, it will have a. good effect. The late Lord 
Bolingbroke had accustomed himself so much to a 
florid eloquence even in his common conversation 
(which anybody with care may do) that- his real 
extempore speeches seemed to be studied. Lord 
Mansfield was, in my opinion, the next to him in 
undeviating eloquence, but Mr. Pitt carried with him, 
unpremeditated, the strength of thunder, and the 
splendour of lightning. The best matter in the world, 
if ill dressed and ungracefully spoken, can never 
please. Conviction or conversion are equally out of 
the question in both Houses, but he will come the 
nearest to them who pleases the most. In that, as in 
everything else, sacrifice to the Graces. Be very 
modest in your exordium^ and as strong as you can 
be in your peroratio. 

I can hardly bring myself to caution you against 
drinking, because I am persuaded that I am writing 
to a rational creature, a gentleman, and not to a 
swine. However, that you may not be insensibly 
drawn into that beastly custom of even sober drinking 
and sipping, as the sots call it, I advise you to be of 
no club whatsoever. The object of all clubs is either 
drinking or gaming, but commonly both. A sitting 
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member of a drinking club is not indeed always drunk, 
perhaps seldom quite so, but he is certainly never 
quite sober, and he is beclareted next morning with 
the guzzle of the preceding evening. A member of a 
gaming club should be a cheat or he will soon be a 
beggar. 

You will and ought to be in some employment at 
Court. It is the best school for manners, and what- 
ever igfnorant people may think or say of it, no more 
the seat of vice than a village is; human nature is 
the same everywhere, the modes only are different. 
In the village they are coarse ; in the Court they are 
polite; like the different clothes in the two several 
places, frieze in the one, and velvet in the other. 

Be neither a servile courtier nor a noisy patriot ; 
custom, that governs the world instead of reason, 
authorizes a certain latitude in political matters 
not always consistent with the strictest morality, 
but in all events remember servare moduniy finemque 
tueri. 

Be not only tender and jealous of your moral, but 
of your political character. In your political warfare, 
you will necessarily make yourself enemies, but 
make them only your political and temporary, not 
personal, enemies. Pursue your own principles with 
steadiness, but without personal reflection or acri- 
mony ; and behave yourself to those who differ from 
you with all the politeness and good humour of a 
gentleman, for in the frequent jumble of political 
atoms, the hostile and the amicable ones often 
change places. 

In business be as able as you can, but do not be 
cunning ; cunning is the dark sanctuary of incapacity. 
Every man can be cunning if he pleases, by simula- 
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tion, dissimulation, and in short by lying. But that 
character is universally despised and detested, and 
justly too ; no truly great man was ever cunning. 
Preserve a dignity of character by your virtue and 
veracity. You are by no means obliged to tell all that 
you know or think, but you are obliged, by all the most 
sacred ties of morality and prudence, never to say any- 
thing contrary to what you know or think to be true. 
Be master of your countenance, and let not every fool 
who runs read it. One of the fundamental rules, and 
almost the only honest one of Italian politics, is 
Volto sciolto e pensieri stretti^ an open countenance 
and close thoughts. 

Never be proud of your rank or birth, but be as 
proud as you please of your character. Nothing is 
so contrary to true dignity as the former kind of 
pride. You are, it is true, of a noble family, but 
whether of a very ancient one or not I neither know 
nor care, nor need you, and I dare say there are 
twenty fools in the House of Lords who could out- 
descend you in pedigree. That sort of stately pride 
is the standing jest of all people who can make one; 
but dignity of character is universally respected. 
Acquire and preserve that most carefully. Should 
you be unfortunate enough to have vices, you may, 
to a certain degree, even dignify them by a strict 
observance of decorum; at least they will lose 
something of their natural turpitude. 

Carefully avoid every singularity that may give a 
handle to ridicule; for ridicule (with submission to 
Lord Shaftesbury), though not founded upon truth, 
will stick for some time, and if thrown by a skilful 
hand perhaps for ever. Be wiser and better than 
your contemporaries, but seem to take the world as 
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It is, and men as they are, for you are too young to 
be a censor morum; you would be an object of ridicule. 
Act contrary to many Churchmen; practise virtue, 
but do not preach it whilst you are young. 

If you should ever fill a great station at Court, 
take care above all things to keep your hands clean 
and pure from the infamous vice of corruption, a vice 
so infamous that it degrades even the other vices that 
may accompany it. Accept no present whatever ; let 
your character in that respect be transparent and 
without the least speck, for as avarice is the vilest 
and dirtiest vice in private, corruption is so in public 
life. I call corruption the taking of a sixpence more 
than the just and known salary of your employment, 
under any pretence whatsoever. Use what power 
and credit you have at Court, in the service of merit 
rather than of kindred, and not to get pensions and 
reversions for yourself or your family, for I call that 
also, what it really is, scandalous pollution, though of 
late it has been so frequent that it has almost lost its 
name. 

Never run in debt, for it is neither honest nor 
prudent; but on the contrary, live so far within your 
annual income, as to leave yourself room sufficient 
for acts of generosity and charity. Give nobly to 
indigent merit, and do not refuse your charity even 
to those who have no merit but their misery. Vol- 
taire expresses my thought much better than I can 
myself: — 

" Rdpandez vos bienfaits avec magnificence, 
M^me aux moins vertueux ne les refusez pas : 
Ne vous informez pas de leur reconnoissance ; 
II est grand, il est beau, de faire des ingrats." 

Such expense will do you more honour, and give you 
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more pleasure, than the idle profusion of a modish 
and erudite luxury. 

These few sheets will be delivered to you by Dr. 
Dodd at your return from your travels, probably long 
after I shall be dead ; read them with deliberation 
and reflection, as the tender and last testimonies 
of my affection for you. They are not the severe 
and discouraging dictates of an old parent, but the 
friendly and practicable advice of a sincere friend, 
who remembers that he has been young himself and 
knows the indulgence that is due to youth and 
inexperience. Yes, I have been young, and a great 
deal too young. Idle dissipation and innumerable 
indiscretions, which I am now heartily ashamed and 
repent of, characterised my youth. But if my advice 
can make you wiser and better than I was at your 
age, I hope it may be some little atonement. 

God bless you. 

Chesterfield. 
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A LARGE portion of Johnson's correspondence was published in 

* Letters to and from the late Samuel Johnson,' edited by Hester Lynch 
Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale), 1788, and in the numerous editions of Boswell's 

* Life.* What remained has been collected and finally edited by Dr. 
George Birkbeck Hill for his 'Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D.,* 
Clarendon Press, 1892, from which the editor and publishers have 
kindly allowed the copyright letter of Dr. Johnson to his wife, January 
31, 1740, to be included in these selections. 

The letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, to his 
son — first published by Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, the son's widow, in 
1774 — are here reprinted from Lord Mahon's edition of Chesterfield's 

* Letters,* 1845, 1853. Those to his godson remained in manuscript until 
edited by the late Earl of Carnarvon for the Clarendon Press in 1890. 
Selections from this volume have been kindly permitted by the Dowager 
Countess of Carnarvon and the Clarendon Press. 

Much of Lord Chesterfield's diplomatic correspondence, it may be 
noted, has not yet been printed from the Newcastle MSS., recently 
acquired by the British Museum. 

The portrait of Johnson (frontispiece) is from a print * James Watson 
fecit,' after Sir Joshua Reynolds's portrait, painted in 1770, of which 
there is a replica at Knole Park. 

That of Chesterfield (p. 121) is from a print *E. Bell sculpt.* 
after Sir Thomas Gainsborough's portrait painted in 1769, which is now 
in the possession of the family. 
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Royal 8vo, cloth extra, i\s, 
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light on the old age of this consummate man of the 
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and Edited by George Birkbeck-Hill, D.C.L., 
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* All lovers of Johnson will appreciate the scholarly manner 
in which Dr. Hill has discharged his editorial task. . . We 
cannot but congratulate him on the firesh addition to the 
stately Johnsonian edifice he has reared with so much skill 
and labour.' — The Times. 
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SECOND REVISED EDITION. 
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By Lieutenant-General McLeod Innes, V.C. 

A Critical Narrative, covering the whole field of the Indian 
Mutiny, its causes and course, till the final suppres- 
sion. With numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5J. 

This Volume gives, in a handy form, a concise narrative of the whole 
Mutiny. It examines and analyzes the conditions and causes of which 
the revolt was the outcome, and points the political and military 
lessons to be drawn therefrom. It shows the relation of the various 
operations in the several theatres of the campaign ; aiming rather at 
giving an intelligible and coherent account of the whole than producing 
a picturesque impression of occasional details. A iuU index and table 
of contents make it particularly useful as a book of reference, while it 
is amply supplied with the Maps and Plans without which it is im- 
possible to grasp a complicated narrative. 

The Author was himself one of the original Lucknow garrison. 
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seriously challenged. The Campaigns in which the Sikhs were over- 
come have been freely criticized, and various erroneous ideas are now 
assumed in popular treatises to be ascertained facts. 

The Authors have had access to exceptional sources of information, 
including decisive evidence from living eye-witnesses of the events of 
1845-9. The narrative is instructive both from the political and the 
military point of view ; and, for the sake of historical accuracy, it was 
necessary that it should be re-told. 
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ing in conjunction with Lord Herbert and Miss Nightingale, 
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